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Foreword 


‘Teacher Education Curriculum—A Framework’ finalized and approved by the 
National Council for Teacher Education, is a document of great importance, aiming 
at radical reforms in teacher education programmes in the country. The ‘framework’ 
provided a broad outline for preparing programmes and curricula for teacher education 
institutions. at various levels, for designing innovative methods for teaching different eroups 


and for evolving appropriate procedures of evaluation. 


The ‘framework’ recommends a bold reorganization of the structure of courses to faci- 
litate greater time allotment and weightage to “Working-with-the Community” and “Content- 
cum-Methodology and Practice Teaching including related Practical Work” which are likely 
to make teacher education more functional and task oriented. A substantial reduction in 


pedagogical theory has been recommended suggesting that only a minimum theoretical 


knowledge, which is absolutely necessary for a prospective teacher, and which is in con- 
sonance with the present times and national objectives of education, be given. 


In order to facilitate effective implementation of the NCTE curriculum, some textbooks 
and guide books for teacher trainees and teacher educators have been developed by the 
Department of Teacher Education of the NCERT on a priority basis. I appreciate the 
leadership and guidance of Professor R. C. Das, Head of the Department of Teacher Educa- 
tion in this matter. 


It is my pleasure to present the first textbook “The Teacher and Education in Emerging ne 
Indian Society’’ for prospective teachers of secondary schools. This textbook is expected to 


meet the requirements of a core course recommended under pedagogical theory in the "frame- 


work. This course is an innovative combination of subject matter drawn from traditional. 


subject fields such as philosophical foundations and sociological foundations of education, 
history and problems of education, etc. It focuses on the characteristics of the emerging 
Indian society and the role of education and the teacher in this context. T am sure that the 
publication will be found useful by teacher educators of colleges of education and university 


departments of education. 


I must congratulate the various authors and editors who have worked as a team 
and finalize this most needed publication. Thanks are due to Dr. S. N. 


l 
see oP r. C. Seshadri from the Regional Colleges of Education who worked on 


Panda and D. 
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this assignment in addition to their normal duties. The NIE Project Staff consisting of 
Professor P. N. Dave and Dr. (Smt.) Kamla Arora deserve my special thanks for under- 


taking the responsibility of developing this textbook. The Council would welcome sugge- 
stions for its improvement. 


SuiB K. MITRA 

Director 

National Council of Educational 
Research and Training 


New Delhi 
1 May 1981 


Preface 


When “Teacher Education Curriculum—A Framework” was approved by the National 
Council for Teacher Education and circulated in the States for implementation, it became 
our urgent task to develop syllabus frames for various pedagogical courses and prepare guide- 
lines for implementing the remaining two areas, namely, "Working-with-the Community" 
and “Content-cum-Methodology and Practice Teaching including related Practical Work". 

For preparation of syllabus frames two workshops were organized in which competent 
officers working in the Regional Colleges of Education and in the Department of Teacher 
Education participated and they developed syllabus frames which included objectives of each 
course. The frames were later sent to subject experts in all the Universities of the country 
for their comments and suggestions which were later examined and incorporated. 

With the finalized syllabus frame in hand, the work on the present textbook was initiated 
anda team of authors consisting of three Readers from NCERT and two Professors from 
Universities was constituted. In its first meeting the authors re-examined the syllabus frame 
for this course, prepared an outline for the textbook and divided chapters amongst themselves 
forwriting. The guidelines for development of the book, already prepared by the Project 
Staff, were discussed, approved and accepted. The format of the textbook, as decided in 
the group was to be such so as to be useful both to full-time regular trainees as well as those 
undergoing teacher training through correspondence course. 

After the first meeting and the allotment of chapters among the team of authors, the 
Project Staff was busy in pursuing the authors, getting their draft chapters exchanged, 
comments on the same passed on, and these were discussed in the subsequent meetings. Ulti- 
mately, when the chapters were ready, these were reviewed and edited by the Project Staff 
and wherever necessary, got revised by the authors. The final review and content editing, 
however, was done by an external subject-expert. 

The development of the textbook, thus, has been a long drawn out process in which 
adequate care has been taken to guarantec factual accuracy and relevance to the objectives. 

The course on *The Teacher and Education in Emerging Indian Society", is aimed at 
providing fundamental knowledge and understanding of our social structure and its evolution 
through the ages. This includes an understanding of the problems and issues our society is 
facing today, and role the education and the teacher can play in solving these problems. The 
objectives of this course as indicated in the framework and as specified ia the workshops are 
as follows : 


(viii) 
The prospective teacher is expected to understand and appreciate : 


(i) The ideals and values of the emerging Indian Society as expressed in the constitution 
and the Indian philosophical, social and cultural traditions. 


(i) The complexities of the Indian Social structure and current social and national 
problems. 

(iii) The concept of education, the national objectives of education and other elements 
of the educative process. 


i UNE ! : d 
(iv) The role of education in social and national reconstruction. 
(v) His own role as an agent of social change. 


. (vi) The role of other social agencies in education and the ways and means of coordina- 
ting them for bringing about all-round development of the child. 
The contents ofthe book have been arranged in three sections, the first dealing with 
“Values of the Emerging Indian Society” which includes a reference to philosophical, social and 
~ cultural traditions of India. The Teachers, who are to a great extent, responsible for trans- 
 mitting this rich heritage of traditions and values to future generations are, many a times, 
themselves unaware of them and hence the inclusion of this information for benefit of pros- 
. pective teachers. 
= A description of constitution of India which isa reflection of peoples’ collective will, 
is also included, acquaintance with the goals laid down in it. The concepts of democracy, 
socialism and secularism have been elaborately dealt with and are aimed at acquainting the 
prospective teacher with our national goals. Since teachers are expected to help in the 
i process of developing future citizens who are productive, who believe in social justice 
; and national integration and who possess values befitting a democratic, socialist and secular 
i society, they themselves need to understand thoroughly these concepts; hence their inclusion 
1 in the present textbook. Modernization as a value of the Emerging Indian Society has also 
Ó been dealt with i in this section. 
n CERAM FUP eae di and Índian Social Order" contains information on concept of 
PE ough the ages, i.e., in ancient, medieval, British and independent 
‘India. The educational demands of independent India and our present national policy have 
. also been dealt with in this section. 
The role and responsibility of education in Indian Social Order has been thoroughly 
^ discussed in the later part of this section. The purpose is to emphasize how education caD 
and should be an effective instrument of national development and transformation of the 
present Indian Society into a truly democratic, socialist and secular society that we wish to 
— build up in this country 
Section three “The Teacher and Social Change” deals with the role of the teacher in the 
educative process as well as his role and responsibility with respect to various social and 
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cing the country. The discussion of problems is aimed < 
hinking how he can help solve these problems, ‘how he can 


I change and thereby help achieve the goals of national des 
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thas educational problems fa 
NM prospective teacher into t 
eT TIN action as an agent of socia 
ment. 
‘Thus, to sum up, 
"s Emerging Indian Society, 
s social change, in the Emerging Indian Society. 


while the first two sections are mainly devoted to Educa on and 
the third section is concerned with the Teacher, as an 
4 ets 
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LESSON 1.1.1 


Philosophical Traditions of India—I 


C. Seshadri 


i 


The main purpose of this lesson is to present some of the essential 
features of our philosophical tradition. The lesson is organised in 
four sections. In the first section, the meaning and scope of “Indian 
philosophical tradition” will be explained. In the subsequent sections, 
the doctrine of purushartha and the concepts of dharma and moksha 


will be discussed. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHICAL TRADITION 

Let us begin with the question : What is 
meant by Philosophical Tradition or ‘Indian 
philosophical tradition’ ? Any answer to this 
question naturally depends upon the mean- 
ing attached to the terms ‘philosophy’ and 
‘tradition’, apart from the word ‘Indian’ 
which needs no special explanation. ‘Philo- 
sophy', after all, is not an unfamiliar term. 
Expressions like philosophy of life, taking 
things philosophically, and philosophy of 
education are commonly used. To give a 
precise definition of philosophy, however, is 
very difficult. 

Traditionally, philosophy referred to a 
body of views resulting from systematic 
reflection (thinking) about what are consi- 
dered to be the most fundamental questions 
of life: the questions of reality, truth and 
value. With respect to reality, the philoso- 
pher seeks answers to questions like : What 
is the universe ultimately made up of ? What 


is the nature of ultimate reality ? Is it matter 
orspirit? Is the world of experience only an 
appearance or maya? Is man a body or 
spirit? On knowledge, he asks himself such 
questions as: What are the sources of 
knowledge ? How is truth distinguished from 
falsehood ? Is there a hierarchy of knowledge ? 
Finally, with regard to values, he is interest- 
ed in knowing answers to questions having 
practical significance ; e.g. What Kinds of 
things are good ?—Pleasure? happiness ? 
knowledge ? moral qualities ?, self realization ? 
and What constitutes the right way of 
living ?—pursuit of rational self-interest ? 
promotion of the general good ? etc. etc. 

The different ‘schools’ of philosophy like 
Idealism, Naturalism, Pragmatism and 
Realism are no more than different sets of 
answers to these questions. However, with 
the growth of philosophic thought in recent 
times, philosophy, especially in the West, 
has come to be looked upon more as a 
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method of analysis, clarification and criticism 
than as a body of beliefs and ideas. As 
our concern here is to get acquainted with 
the Indian philosophical tradition,  'philo- 
sophy as used here, refers to the set of 
beliefs and ideas about the nature of reality, 
truth and value. 

‘Tradition’. refers to opinion, belief, 
custom, etc. handed down from generation 
to generation. Philosophical tradition may, 
therefore, be taken to refer to the philoso- 
phical beliefs, ideas and ideals handed down 
to us by our ancestors. 

What, then, is ‘Indian philosophical tradi- 
tion’ ? India, as you know, has one of the 
oldest and longest tradition of philosophi- 
cal thinking in the world. This tradition 
covers the Vedic period dating as far back 
as five thousand years ago, the period when 
the doctrines of Jainism and Buddhism were 
enunciated, the Ages of the Epics and the 
Puranas, and the period of the Darsanas 
comprising the philosophical systems of 
Nyaya, Vaisesika, Sankhya, Yoga, Mimamsa 
and Vedanta, And that is not all. During 
the later ages Indian thought also assimilated 
the creative influence of Islam and still later, 
the liberal thinking of the West. For 
example, the Vedanta of Sankara contains 
many philosophical elements like total 
rejection of dualism, attempt to base 
monism? on the authority of revealed 
scriptures, and emphasis on action—all of 
which remind one strongly of the tenets of 


Islam. Likewise, the tradition of Islamic 
Sufis and the devotional movement of the 
Bhakti cult had so much in common that 
intercourse between them was easy. While 
Indian culture is thus a result of the 
synthesis and enrichment brought about by 
these diverse elements, the basic elements of 
her philosophical tradition derive from the 
teachings of the Vedas, Jainism, Buddhism 
and the Darsanas. “Indian 
tradition" as used here, 
teachings. 


philosophical 
refers to these 


The Central Teachings of Indian Philosophy 

Philosophy, vou may recall, deals with 
questions of reality, knowledge and value. 
If you go back to the questions that were 
listed under these categories, you will see 
that questions pertaining to reality and 
knowledge are more of a theoretical nature 
while questions on value have an essentially 
practical import. The former arise out of 
curiosity and the desire to know, and their 
answer does not directly influence practical 
action. But answers to value questions like : 
“What things are good’? and ‘What is the 
right way of living? have tremendous 
practical significance to human life. Philo- 
sophy thus deals with both theoretical and 
practical questions: theoretically, questions 
like “What kind of universe are we living 
in?" and practically “What kind of life is 
worth living in this universe ?" 

What is distinctive of Indian philosophy 


1. Recognition of two irreducible principles ; e.g. body and mind, matter and spirit, idea and object, 


good and evil, etc. to explain reality. 


2. The theory that one principle, here Brahman or the Universal Spirit, will explain the diversity of 


the world. 


Oe eee 
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is the supreme importance it has given to 
the practical side of its teaching. Philosophy, 


to our ancestors was not just a mean of 


satisfying samasaya (intellectual doubt) but a 
practical aid that showed the right way of 
living. Its aim was not merely to unravel 
the mystery of life but to discover a way 
out of its misery. It is this insistence on the 
prayojana (practical utility) of philosophy 
in helping man to understand the values and 
ideals of life and live in accordance with 
them that constitutes the essence of the 
Indian philosophical tradition. 


The significance of the Indian philosophi- 
cal tradition lies in the utmost importance 
given to the determination of the ideals and 
ways of life rather than formulation of theore- 
tical views of the universe 


Review questions and suggested activities 

Let us review our discussion by seeking 
answers to the following questions and 
undertaking the suggested activities. 

]. Explain the essential features of the 
Indian philosophical tradition. 
Identify the philosophical contribu- 
tions like introduction of new ideas 
and modifications of existing ideas 
made by Jainism, Budhism, Islam and 
Christianity to Indian thought. 

Study the  philosophical/religious 
views expressed in the songs/poems/ 
sayings of Ramananda, Kabir, Nanak, 
Dadu and other medieval mystics 
(*O God, whether Allah or Rama, 
Llive by Thy Name," sang Kabir. 
“All this world is the Vedas and the 


w 


23 


entire creation is the Koran” said 
Rajjab.) and indentify in them the 
contributions of different religions 
and philosophies. 

4. Distinguish between ‘theoretical’ and 
‘practical’ questions in philosophy. 
Which of the following are “theore- 
tica" and which ‘practical’ ? Why ? 
(i) Is man spirit or just body ? 

(ii) What constitutes ‘good life’ ? 

(iii) Is the world one or two or many ? 

(iv) How do we come by our know- 

ledge ? 

(V) Is there a ‘right’ way of living ? 
Identify a few modes of behaviour 
of teacher and pupils which form part 
of the ‘right way of living’ for them, 


P 


THE CONCEPT OF Purushartha 


In order to explain what constitutes the 
right way of living or what is generally refer- 
red to as ‘the good life’ Indian philosophers 
make use of the concept of Purushartha. 

The concept of Purustiartha is based on 
the realization that desires constitute the 
source of human action. The life of man 
centres around certain basic desires. Each 
of these desires or aspirations is distinct from 
the other in its object and each stimulates 
man to a particular mode of activity in 
order to satisfy it. Each individual, for 
example, has in him the sexual and parental 
urges, lure of power and wealth, desire for 
the common good, and a hunger for commu- 
nion with the unseen. These different acti- 
vities react upon and modify one another. 
They function in interdependence in man’s life, 
If life is considered as one whole then there 
is one master science of life which recognizes 
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its four supreme ends, that is, the purushar- 
tha, artha, (wealth), kama (physical well- 
being), dharma (righteousness) and moksha 
(spiritual freedom). 

The purusharthas have a gradation, with 
each value constituting a preparatory stage 
for the realization of the succeeding one. 
Artha, an economic value (material in 
nature) is only helpful as a means for satis- 
fying one or the other of the diverse needs 
and desires of life. Their satisfaction is 
kama (pleasure) which is not only physical 
but also psychological in that it satisfies the 
natural impulses and cravings of a person. 
Money is valuable only to the extent it 
Serves as a means to acquire goods. It is 
not desired for its own sake except, perhaps, 
bya miser. Artha thus is an instrumental 
value as it acts only as a means to the reali- 
zation of kama which is an intrinsic value, 
for, it is desired for its own sake. Further 
artha and kama are sought not only by man 
but by all living beings. They are values 
which all men are naturally inclined to seek, 
irrespective of religious beliefs, and in that 
sense, are secular values. But the values of 
dharma and moksha are of a different kind 
as explained below. 

The appeal of dharma, which is the moral 
value among the four, is restricted to man. 
It is a value which raises man above the 
level of animals ; in this sense it is a spiritual 
value. It determines what one ought to do 
in different life situations, in accordance 
with the best moral code. Thus dharma 
acts as a regulating principle in life deciding 
the right and the wrong kama. Kama, as 
you know, stands for pleasure and pleasure 
is desired by everyone. A sick person may 
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long for a certain kind of food but it may 
not be desirable for him to partake of it 
from the standpoint of his physical well- 
being. How then can one distinguish bet- 
ween these two kinds of kama ? Here, dharma 
furnishes the necessary criterion. That kind 
of kama is acceptable which is in accord 
with the demands of dharma but not any 
other. Aslong as dharma is not thrown to 
the winds or ignored, the pursuit and even 
enjoyment of artha and kama are not bad 
or reprehensible. Dharma thus helps one to 
discriminate between the good and the bad, 
and lead a good life, and herein 
superiority and significance. 

But even higher than dharma is moksha 
or spiritual bliss which is the supreme happi- 
ness and therefore the ultimate goal of 
human life (Parama-purushartha). So, 
dharma, although good enough to be the 
goal of life in its own right, is to be consi- 
dered as a necessary stepping stone to the 
attainment of the supreme end of moksha. 

The central point of the purushartha doc- 
trine is that man ought to distinguish bet- 
ween the lower and the higher values of 
life and constantly pursue the higher ones 
This does not mean that the lower values of 
life are to be abandoned altogether but that 
they should be pursued only as a means to 
the realization of a higher value. For exam- 
ple, wealth should not be sought as à 
means to self-indulgence but as a means to 
some beneficent purpose. Again, one may 
by all means pursue wealth and physical 
well-being and pleasure, but one should 
gain them in accordance with dharma, (in 
righteous ways) if they are to lead him ulti- 
mately to moksha or spiritual freedom. 


lies its 
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Unfortunately certain things and activities 
in our society have come to be wrongly cate- 
gorized by custom and tradition as lower 
and higher : e. g. manual work and intellec- 
tual activity. Some idealists also seem to 
consider pursuit of physical pleasure and 
wealth as something to be totally avoided, 
as it constitutes a hindrance to the pursuit 
of the higher goals. These beliefs, do not 
refiect a correct interpretation of purushartha. 
The purushartha doctrine explicitly states 
that the lower levels should not be despised. 
It even goes further to suggest that the lower 
purusharthas be considered as necessary 
means for the achievement of higher ones. 
It is for teachers and other elders to dispel 
such wrong notions and develop a correct 
sense of values in children; they cannot 
achieve this unless they see to it that the 
means they use are themselves irreproachable. 


Purusharthas are values which human 
beings seek either for their own sake or as a 
means to the achievement of a further end. 
Arranged in a graded order, they are artha, 
kama, dharma and moksha. Dharma and 
moksha being spiritual values are higher than 
the physical values of artha and kama. Man 
ought to constantly pursue the higher values 
without however, abandoning the lower ones. 
The lower ones are to be sought not for their 
own sake but as a means for realizing the 
higher values 


Review questions and suggested activities 


]. Examine the following statements in 
the light of purushartha and formulate 


such statements on your oWn : 


(a) Money is a value and hence 
should not be wasted. But the 
life of a person is more valuable 
and hence money should be spent 
to save a forlorn. 

(b) If need be, 

For the good of the family sacri- 
fice an individual : 

For the good of the village sacri- 
fice a family : 

Sacrifice a village for the sake of 
the country : 

And for the sake of the soul give 
up the whole world 

( Viduraniti of the Mahabharata) 


2. Explain the considerations on which 
dharma and moksha are placed. above 
artha and kama. 

3. Explain the central teaching of 


purushartha, and indicate how it can 
affect the quality of life. 

4. Identify actual means people use in 
pursuing artha and kama (Consider 
particularly the means used by pupils 
and teachers to achieve their ends) 
and judge them with reference to 
dharma. 

5. Establish the help of sound 
arguments and good illustrations the 
gradation and interdependence of the 
purusharthas. 


with 


Tue Concert or Dharma 


We have already made references to dharma 
and moksha, the two higher purusharthas. 
Let us now analyse them in detail. JDAarma 
is not only a central concept in Indian 
philosophy but a unique one. The word 
dharma comes from the root dhr which 
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means ‘to hold’ or ‘to sustain’. As the 
Mahabharata puts it Dhaaranat dharmityahu 
dharmena dharyate praja. Literally dharma 
means that which holds a thing and main- 
tains in its being. Every form of life, every 
group of men, has its dharma which is the law 
of its being. 

Broadly speaking, dharma is right action 
or right conduct. It is much more than 
‘duty’. It is an all pervasive complex of 
virtues in conformity with the true nature of 
things. — Adharma which is the opposite of 
dharma is vice, as it is in opposition to the 
truth of things. 

As a moral value dharma signifies, accor- 
ding to the sage Yagnavalkya, the cultiva- 
tion of the virtues of non-injury, sincerity, 
honesty, cleanliness, control of the senses, 
charity, self-restraint, love, and forbearance. 
This list includes both social values (values 
that refer to the good of others or are altru- 
istic) and individual values (values that serve 
to develop one’s own character and will). 
The aim of dharma is thus, on the one hand, 
to put a check on selfish, natural impulses 
and, on the other, to strive to the best of 
one's ability for securing the welfare of the 
society. . 

Dharma, as we have already seen, is con- 
ceived in Indian thought as a regulative 
principle in the achievement of am and 
kama and also as a means for the realization 
of the ultimate end of moksha. 1t is also con- 
ceived as an intrinsic value, that is, as an 
end in itself. a value to be pursued for its 
own sake. Dharma is not just a moral value 
in Indian thought : it is an ultimate metaphy- 
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Sical principle with a certain amount of 
commandment built into it. “Follow dharma, 
or the whole structure will collapse !" (you 
must have heard stories in Indian mythology 
and history illustrating the supremacy of the 
all-pervading ideal of dharma). 

The ethical ideal of dharma found its 
Social application in ancient India in the 
concepts of Asramadharma and Varnashra- 
madharma. According to Hindu doctrines. 
the ideal life consists of four asramas 
(stages) : brahmacharya, the period of disci- 
pline and education, garhasthya, the life of 
the householder and active worker, vanapra- 
sthya, retreat for the loosening of bonds. 
and finally sannyasa, the life of a hermit. 
Asramadharma refers to the obligations and 
duties appropriate to the different stages. 
The prime duty of the youth during brahma- 
charya is disciplined education, that is deve- 
lopment. At the stage of garhastlya, one is 
Supposed to lead an active life with strong 
family bonds, apartfrom other social obli- 
gations. Since success in wordly life alone 
is not sufficient, and since the ultimate goal of 
life is mukti, one is supposed to loosen his 
attachments to the social life at the stage of 
vanaprastha and later to lead the life ofa 
hermit or sannyasin. 

Varnashramadhaima refers to the obliga- 
tions and duties associated with one's varna. 
The ancient Indians, according to history, 
divided men into four varmas on the basis 
of their sociological and occupational fun- 
ctions. Such a division of functions, it was 
thought, would help in the harmonious fur.c- 


ioni iety ] ha 
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social set up came to mean the performance 
of ones duty in accordance with one's 
station or varna in life. This was the con- 
cept of varnashrama dharmo. But this kind 
of social organization soon degenerated into 
a rigid caste system based on birth, rather 
than the occupation of one’s choice or incli- 
nation, making it not only a distortion but 


a curse. 


Dharma is an all-pervasive moral value. 
It refers to virtuous action. Adharma is vice. 
The ideal of dharma found its social applica- 
tion in the concept of asrama dharma and 
yarnashrama dharma, which were originally 
well conceived but got distorted in practice. 


Reveiw questions 

|. Identify the elements that constitute 
the dharma of the modern teacher and 
student. 

Identify stories from mythology/his- 

tory illustrating the all-pervasiveness 

and greatness of dharma. 

3. Examine the relevance of 
dharma in the modern context, 
the forms it would take. 

4. Analyse the original purpose and con- 
cept of varnashrama dharma and 
suggest a rational form in which it 
could have relevance today. 


n 


asrama 
and 


Tue Concert OF Moksha 
Moksha or liberation, in a way, sums up 
the aim of life in all Indian philosophy. In 
order to understand the meaning of moksha 
we should know, in the first place, that 
Indian philosophers make a distinction bet- 


ween the self as one experiences it (the 
empirical self) and the self as it really is (the 
True Self). The empirical self is characteri- 
zed by narrowness of one kind or another 
because it is in actual relation with its physi- 
cal body and the senses. But the True Self 
is free from such limitations altogether. 
Moksha is realization of such True Self or 
self realization. It is peace of spirit emana- 
ting from the knowledge of ultimate reality. 
It is spiritual freedom, the highest attain- 
ment man can have, the loftiest end for 
which man ought to live. 

Although different schools of Indian philo- 
sophy interpret moksha in different ways, 
they all hold it as the highest of the puru- 
sharthas. The other human values of artha, 
kama and even dharma are to be considered 
only as means to the attainment of the sup- 
reme end of moksha. Moksha is thus an 
absolute value in that it can never become 
the means to any other end, for, there is 
nothing higher than moksha. Moksha is also 
an eternal value, for there is no reversion or 
lapse from it once it is attained. 

Moksha is not just an idea raised to the 
rank of a supreme ideal. Even as an ideal, 
it is one that can be reached provided one 
strives hard enough for it. Further, moksha 
being the attainment of absolute and 
eternal Truth it is ultimately bound to super- 
cede ignorance which carries within itself the 
seeds of its destruction. 

In order to attain moksha or spiritual free- 
dom, Indian philosophy prescribes two 
kinds of practical discipline. First, one has 
to overcome narrowness and cultivate a 
sense of vairagya (detachment) through the 


nishkama karma (selfless 


practice of 
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action). Second, one has to realize in one’s 
own experience the nature of the True Self: 
How can this be done? Through dhyana 
(meditation) which is nothing but constantly 
dwelling upon the nature of the True Self 
until it becomes an immediate certainty. 

According to some schools of Indian phi- 
losophy moksha is not realizable here in this 
life but in a future existence. Others, how- 
ever, hold that the ultimate goal of life, 
viz. moksha, can be realized here in one's 
life. When so realized it is called jivanmukti 
and the person who has attained such a 
state becomes a jivanmukta. 


The Characteristics of a Jivanmukta 

To begin with, the life of the Jivanmukta 
will be entirely free from the tyranny and 
the misery of the egoistic self. He will there- 
fore be free from the feverish activity for 
satisfying personal desires which can never 
be fully gratified. Secondly, his life will be 
marked by an unshakable conviction in the 
unity of all beings and the resultant self-less 
love for others. Such love will necessarily 
result in work which he spontaneously 
undertakes for the good of others immersed 


in ignorance and sulfering. Thus, though 
the final aim of life is individual self-realiza- 
tion it actually signifies doing one's utmost 
to secure universal good : for, the former can 


be achieved only through the latter. 


Moksha is the supreme end of life. It is 
spiritual freedom. It is not just. an ideal but 
can be attained through the practice of vaira- 
gya, nishkama karma or dhyana, The life of 
one who has attained such freedom 
Jivanmukta, is characterized by universal love 


ie, 


and selfless action to achieve universal good. 


Review questions 

l. Explain the concept of moksha. In 
what sense is it an absolute and eter- 
nal value ? 

2. Give illustrations from your daily 
experiences of behaviour which can be 
called ‘detached’ and ‘selfless’. 

3. Describe some incidents from mytho- 
logy or those relating to lives of great 
leaders, which reflect the main charac- 
teristics of ‘Jivanmukti’. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Hiriyanna, M. Popular Essays in Indian Philo- 
sophy (Mysore : Kavyalaya, 1952). Read “The 
Aim of Indian Philosophy” (pp 19-24), “The 
Idea of Purushartha” (pp 64-68) and “Indian 
Philosophy” (pp 108-114). The last mentioned 
article gives an overview of the whole of Indian 
Philosophy. 

2. Hiriyanna, M. The Quest After Perfection 
(Mysore : Kavyalaya, 1952) Read “The Indian 
Conception of Values" (pp 21-35) and “The 
Message of Indian Philosophy" (pp 36-47). 


3. Kabir, Humayun. The Indiam Heritage (3rd 
Ed., London: Asia Publishing House, 1955) 
Read “Unity in Diversity" (pp 35-39) “Religion 
and Philosophy" (pp 56-60) and “Modes of 


Outlook" (pp 82-90). 
4. Radhakrishnan. S. Indian Philosophy Vol. 1 


(2nd Ed. London: Allen & Unwin, 1929) Read 
Ch. J Sec. H “General Characteristics of Indian 
Thought" (pp 24-49). Also read '*Value of the 
study of Indian Philosophy" (pp 53-56) 

5. Radhakrishnan. S., The Hindu View of Life 
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(London: Allen & Unwin, 1927) Read Ch. II 


Hindu Dharma : I (pp 45-66). 
Sen. K. M., Hinduism (Harmondsworth : Pen- 


guin, 1961) Read Ch. 
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“The Nature and 


Growth of Hinduism” (pp 17-21), Ch. 3. 
“Social Ideals and Values” (pp 22-26) and 
Ch. 18. “Medieval Mysticism of North 
India". 


LESSON 1.1.2 


Philosophical Traditions of India—ll 


C. Seshadri 


D WWE 


In the previous lesson you were introduced to the teaching of the 
purushartha doctrine and the concepts of dharma and moksha. The 


essence of the 


purushartha teaching is that man ought to pursue the 


higher values of dharma and moksha without however despising the 


lower ones— artha and kama. 


Among the other important elements in our philosophical tradition are: 
the doctrine of karma, belief in the unity of all life and being, and 
the spirit of toleration, In this lesson we shall acquaint ourselves 
with these features. We shall also critically examine the whole of our 
Philosophical tradition from the point of view of the needs and de- 


mands of modern Indian society, 


THE DOCTRINE OF Karma 

Karma is one of the most fundamental 
and unique doctrines of Indian Philosophy, 
Belief in karma has always had a profound 
influence on the life of the people. Karma 
can be broadly defined as the law of cause 
and effect applied to the moral life of man. 
Things in nature organise themselves into 
small systems and they in turn form larger, 
and stil larger systems. Events in nature, 
again, as we all know, do not Occur at 
random or haphazardly. On the contrary, 
we notice sequence, regularity and order in 
the way they occur. The course of nature, 
in other words, is determined by the opera- 
tion of certain laws. Karma is the extension 


E e 


of this principle to the moral order. Just as 
every event in the physical world is determin- 
ed by its antecedents, so is everything that 
happens in the moral realm governed by the 
law of karma 

According to the law of karma, a right 
action inevitably produces a good conse- 
quence the same way as a wrong action 
Produces a bad one. Performance of a duty 
or prescribed action signifies dharma (virtue) 
in the soul and Produces a punya (merit): 
Violation of a duty or commission of a for- 
bidden action implies adharma (vice) and 
Produces a papa (demerit). Virtue and 
merit produce happiness, vice and demerit 
lead to misery. Merit and demerit are 
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adrushta (unseen) forces which mature in 
course of time and bear fruits either in this 
life or in a future life. There is no escape 
from the consequences of action. Their fruits 
must be reaped in this life or in a future 
life. There is absolute justice in the rewards 
and punishments that fall to our lot in life, 
for, they are the inevitable consequences of 
our past actions. 

If all that happens to man whether in this 
life or in a future life is entirely determined 
by his past karma, (punya or papa, as the 
case may be), can man, on his own, do 
anything at all to improve himself and his 
lot? Or to put the same question differently, 
does the law of karma imply denial of 
human initiative and freedom and self- 
direction ? In answer to this question, we 
must note that belief in karma in practice, 
did lead to a kind of fatalism, a sort of 
despair and inertia, and a negative attitude 
towards life. For one thing, it made men 
indifferent to human misery. It was invoked 
to justify and strengthen the pernicious caste 
distinctions. The castes at the lower rung 
of the hierarchy were made to believe that 
their very birth in those castes was due to 
their past. Karma. With equal firmness, the 
so-called higher castes believed that their 
birth in those castes was also due to their 
previous karma. The conviction that there 
was absolute justice in the rewards and 
punishments that fell to one's lot in life 
led to cessation of all human effort towards 


setting right even grossly unjustified 
5 : ; 

inequalities that offened one’s sense of 
justice Belief in karma has thus come to 


e of the main obstacles in the 


consti on 4 
apa d individual upliftment. 


way of social reform an 


Allthis, however, is not to admit that 
karma necessarily implies denial of human 
freedom. Far from it. Although, in 
practice, belief in karma did lead to fatalism, 
despair and inertia, theoretically speaking, 
the law of karma does not necessarily imply 
negation of initiative and self 
direction. While karma regards the past as 
determined, it allows that the future is only 
conditioned. Man is free by virtue of his 
spiritual nature, although he can exercise 
this freedom only within the limits of his 
nature. Manis not a mere machine gover- 
ned by instincts or inborn urges. The 
spirit in him can triumph over the automatic 
forces that try to enslave him. He can use 
the material with which he is endowed to 
promote his ideals. He can always look 
forward to a better future What he has 
set his heart on will not perish with the 
body ; even if it is not fully achieved in this 
life. 


human 


Unity of all life and being 


Another important 
thought is the 


feature of Indian 
recognition of one single 


principle running through the whole of 
Existence, the unity of all life and being. 
It is the same universal principle that 


basically operates in all forms of existence— 
living or non-living; only that the effective 
nature and strength of this force in. different 
isolable forms may vary. This principle of 
unity in diversity has found its best expres- 
sion in the Upanishadic message Ekam sat 
vipra bahudha vadanti (Truth is one, wise 
men call it by different names), and the 
saying of Islamic mysticism “‘The ways of 
God are like the numbers of the breaths of 
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created human beings." The summum bonum 
(highest good) of man'slife is to realize this 
ultimate unity through one or many of the 
various paths which he can follow for the 
purpose. 


Tolerance 


Tolerance is still another value which is 
ours by inheritance. Indian culture is a 
blend of many different racial strains and 
elements. In spite of its derivation from 
many sources and the consequent variety of 
forms and types, we can notice a remarkable 
unity of spirit running through Indian 
culture down the ages and across the land. 
This has been possible because of the 
capacity for assimilation, accommodation 
and readjustment based on a strong spirit of 
tolerance that has characterized Indian 
society since ancient times, in spite of 
political and social conflicts of different 
kinds. ‘Live and let live’ has been the 
philosophy of the Indian in all spheres all 
the time. 


The law of karma states that every action 
of man will inevitably bring its Consequences. 
His good actions produce punya and bad 
actions papa. Man should accept responsi- 
bility for both the reward and punishment 
for his actions. The law of karma does not 
deny human freedom. For, although his past 
is determined, man can by virtue of his Spiri- 
tual nature exercise his freedom to build for 
himself a better future. 

The recognition of a single Universal 
Principle operating in all forms of life and 
existence, and a spirit of tolerance and 


accommodation are two other salient features 
of the Indian philosophical tradition. 


Review Questions and Suggested Activities 


l. Identify the positive and negative as- 
pects of the karma doctrine. Cite 
some examples from daily life. 


I 


Identify stories from Indian mytho- 
logy/folklore/classical literature which 
illustrate the positive aspect of the 
karma doctrine. 

Belief in karma is generally believed 
to be a major obstacle for social re- 
form in our country. Make a study 
of how our social and national refor- 
mers have tried to overcome this 
obstacle. 

4. Identify hymns slokas/sayings empha- 
sising oneness of all life and the spirit 
of toleration. (Eg. The Upanishadic 
saying: Eko devah sarva bhootantar- 
atma—The same God dwells in all 
life.) 


too 


RELEVANCE OF TRADITIONS TO MODERN INDIA 


The purpose behind our exploration of 
the past was that it should serve as a helpful 
guide in gaining an insight into the challe- 
nges of the present, But knowldge of tradi- 
tion, by itself, cannot obviously serve this 
purpose. For this knowledge to be of any 
use at all it must be critically evaluated 
from the Standpoint of contemporary needs 
and demands of the Indian society. 

India is on the threshold of modernisation. 
She has dedicated herself to the pursuance of 
the modern values of democracy, socialism and 
Secularism. The constitution of India which 


n. 
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is an expression and declaration of the high- 
est ideals, values and aspirations of the Indian 
people as a whole seeks to secure to all its 
people equality, liberty and justice. Noble 
as these ideals are, if they are not to remain 
just ideals, one has to keep clear of two 
extreme attitudes towards our tradition: 
(i) a blind acceptance 
tradition, and (ii) an uncritical rejection of 
the entire corpus of tradition, as irrelevant. 
It is easy to imbibe the first and it is fashio- 
nable in certain circles to adopt the latter 
position. The need for an objective assess- 
ment of our philosophical tradition becomes 
all the more necessary under these circum- 
stances; but this must be followed by a 
knowledgeable appreciation and firm adop- 
tion of those elements and features that are 
good and beautiful, relevant and useful. 

How exactly does a critical study of our 
past beliefs help us in our modern quest? 
First, there are many ideas in our tradition 
(e. g. dharma nishkama karma) which have 
to be reinterpreted and re-evaluated from 
the standpoint of current needs and de- 
mands. Second, there are many elements in 
the tradition which are supportive of the new 
outlook for a modern society, (e. g spirit of 
tolerance). We should identify them and 
assess the extent to which they can be har- 
monized with the demands of moderniza- 
tion. Mahatma Gandhi, as vou know, 
derived the inspiration for his idealism and 
passionate striving for social justice and 
social reconstruction from our tradition. 
*How can there be room for distinctions of 


or glorification of 


high and low where there is this all-embracing 
fundamental unity underlying the outward 
diversity ?" he asked. Gandhiji saw in our 


tradition a synthesis of divergent ideas and 
values from different religions and faiths. 
He believed all religions to be true and 
equal. He drew equal inspiration from the 
teachings of the Bhagavadgita and the Upa- 
nishads, the spirit of brotherhood manifes- 
ted in Islam, and the doctrine of universal 
love preached by Christianity. That was 
secularism at its best. Likewise, many of 
our other social and national reformers—for 
example, Raja Ram Mohun Roy and Swami 
Vivekananda—based their movements on 
such elements from tradition. They did not 
completely break away from tradition. They 
fully realized that any attempt to reform 
Indian society would not go far if it made 
a radical departure from tradition, which 
provided a solid foundation for the struc- 
ture. 


There is an urgent need for a critical eva- 


luation of our philosophical tradition. Such 
an evaluation involves reassessment and re- 
interpretation of the past, identification of 
such strands as are supportive of the new 
outlook, and an assessment of the extent 
to which they can be harmonized with it. 


Consider now the foilowing questions/activities. 


Q |. Mahatma Gandhi founded his 
Sarvodaya (Rama Rajya) on such 
values of our tradition as ahimsa, 
satya and nishkama karma. Name 
other social/national reformers and 
the ideas and values in our tradi- 
ton which gave them inspiration 
for their reform movements. 

Identify further reasons justifying 


Q..2. 
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a critical study of our ancient phi- 
losophical tradition. 

Identify instances in our history 
where reforms with good intentions 
failed because they made a total 
breakaway from tradition. 


CRITICISM AGAINST INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 


In attempting an evaluation of our philo- 
sophical tradition it would be useful to 
know what criticisms have been voiced 
against Indian philosophy. 

Indian philosophy has been criticised as 
negativistic, pessimistic, excessively indivi- 
dualistic, and as being indifferent to ethics. 
Its outlook is largely negative as it upholds 
the ascetic ideal and places high value on 
renunciation, self-denial and detachment. 
It is also negative in the sense that it looks 
upon the world of experience as maya 
(illusion). It is pessimistic as it springs 
from lassitude (disinterestedness) and desire 
for eternal rest. It is indifferent to ethics 
in that morality is made subservient to 
moksha or dharma thus neglecting the inter- 
personal or social character of morality. It 
is excessively individualistic in that the 
highest good of life according to it is indivi- 
dual self realization and not social service 
and welfare. 

To what extent are these critical com- 
ments justified ? To begin with, it has to be 
admitted that there is a good amount of 
truth in all of them. Yet, they are to be 
looked into a little more thoroughly in order 
to make a fair assessment of our tradition. 
Let us consider the charges of negativism 
and pessimism first. 

The ascetic ideal and the values associated 


with it—unsellishness (total exclusion of self- 
interest), detachment, self-denial and renun- 
ciation—have, no doubt, been acclaimed by 
all schools of Indian philosophy. But, to be 
fairto our tradition, it should be noted that 
service to fellow beings is not neglected by 
it. In fact, the Indian way of life propounds 
two paths for self-realization : pravrttimarga 
(the path of active life) and  mivrttimarga 
(the path of renunciation). Putting it dite- 
rentely, the approach to the Supreme may 
be through jnana (knowledge), or through 
karma (work) or with the help of bhakti 
(devotion). But whatever be the path one 
chooses pravrtti or nivrtti, renunciation is 
inescapable. While nivrtti ideal regards 
renunciation as the sole principle of life's 
discipline, pravrtti looks upon it as only a 
qualifying means to the pursuit of a higher 
end. 

The criticism that Indian philosophy has 
not given adequate importance to ethics and 
social morality, however, appears to be true 
to some extent. The ideal in Indian thought 
has been described as “how to become a 
saint, not how to embody social virtues". 
Discipline is all geared to  self-realization 
and is, therefore, mainly individualistic. The 
ultimate recognized by classical 
Hinduism is not morality but spiritual free- 
dom, not rational self-control in the inte- 
rests of community welfare but complete 
control over one's environment. Even 
dharma which, taken by itself, is an ethical 
value of great practical importance, is subor- 
dinated to the transcendental (going beyond 


value 


ordinary experience) ideal of moksha 
which constitutes the summum bonum 
of life. Dharma thus functions only as a 
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means for individual perfection. Further, 
it is also bound by the restrictions of varna 
it is hard to 
escape the conclusion that Indian ethics 
lacks the crusaders zeal for improving 
society. From the standpoint of education 
conceived as a process of social reconstruc- 
tion this aspect of Indian philosophy—lack 
of adequate importance to social morality— 
does, however, pose a challenge and the 
teacher as an agent of social change has to 
keep himself ready to tackle problems arising 
therefrom. 


and ashrama. In any case, 


The criticisms against Indian philosophy 
are that it is negative, pessimistic, individual- 
istic. and indifferent to social morality. Since 
Indian philosophy upholds both the pravrtti 
and nivrtti paths (knowledge, karma or devo- 
tion) to self realization it is not entirely 
negativistic. However, social morality is not 
emphasized in Indian philosophy to the extent 
it should have been. 


Review questions 


l. Identify other critical 
Indian philosophy. 

2. Identify other aspects of Indian phi- 

losophy that obstruct education con- 

ceived as a process of social recons- 

truction. 

Examine the extent to which the 

charge of negativism and indifference 

to social morality is true of Indian 

philosophy. 

4. Renunciation although highly valued 
was not recommended for all in 


views on 


Uu 


Indian culture. Identify stories/situa- 


tions in Indian mythology/history 
supporting this. 
5. Identify statements/hymns/proverbs/ 


religious sayings extolling active life 
and work. For eg, the saying of 
Saint Basaveswara *Kayakave 
Kailasa" (Work is Worship) 

6. Mention a few problems deriving from 
the different weaknesses in our philo- 
sophy that one is likely to encounter 
as an educator. 


POSITIVE ELEMENTS IN THE INDIAN TRADITION 


That Indian philosophy has many weak 
points is only one side of the story. It has 
also a great many positive elements which 
are supportive and even contributory to the 
new outlook. 

Certain basic components of Indian ideo- 
logy and value orientations, considered by 
themselves, are essentially positive, optimi- 
stic and activist. The concept of dharma, 
might lose much of its social force when 
considered as just a means for spiritual libe- 
ration ; but it is actually built on the values 
of devotion to duty and discipline which are 
basic to a developing society. Then, the 
doctrine of nishkama karma (selfless action) 
combined with the concept of purushartha 
(artha, kama and dharma, if not moksha) 
provides an ideological base essential for a 
modernizing society adopting the course of 
democratic socialism ; so too the concern for 
the well-being and happiness of all mankind 
(Sarvajana Sukhino bhavantu—Let all people 
be happy). Belief in an essential unity 
behind all diversity, the oneness of all human 
beings, and the spirit of tolerance mani- 
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fested throughout the cultural history of 
India, are again basic to the practice of 
secularism and democracy. Pursuit of truth 
and practice of non-violence are still other 
positive traits of the Indian mind that need 
particular emphasis in the context of natio- 
nal development; thanks to Mahatma 
Gandhi they have imparted a distinctiveness 
to the image of India. It is however essen- 
tial that these should not remain superficial 
symbols and hollow cliches, but should 
penetrate deep into the thought processes 
and work-ways of the Indian people. 

Also, there are values in Indian tradition 
which, with suitable reinterpretation, can 
be made compatible with and even contri- 
butory to the modern outlook. Aparigraha 
(non-possession), for example, need not stand 
for rejection of possession altogether. We 
all have the natural desire to aquire material 
wealth ; this natural craving is justified 
when it serves the cause of individual and 
social good, but acquisition of wealth by 
hook or by crook, the cut-throat competi- 
tion therefore, the vulgar exhibition of wealth 
and its unprincipled utilization in idle plea- 
sure-seeking, hoarding of ill-gotten wealth, 
are all to be condemned. Further the natu- 
ral craving to possess has to be balanced by 
the pursuit of intellectual and spiritual satis- 
factions. A balance between material and 
spiritual rewards is necessary for the success 
of programmes of development attaching 
high importance to social justice. Again, 
the philosophy of resignation or withdrawal 
need not mean a resignation or despair 
which is certainly to be discouraged. But 
there is certainly a case for resignation from 
unattainable ambitions, which can lead only 


to frustration and misery. Thus, even the 
philosophy of resignation, rightly interpre- 
ted, has a place in modern society. 

The apparently conflicting ideas'of pra- 
vrtti and nivrtti which we discussed before 
can also be reconciled through suitable re- 
interpretation. Renunciation and 
need not necessarily be considered separate 
ideals but can be blended into the ideal of 
What 
is recommended is not renunciation of the 
world but Unselfishness, 
again, is not. a negative ideal although as- 
cetic. It is positive asceticism, asceticism 
that goes hand in hand with altruistic acti- 
vity and is never divorced from it. You 
might be aware that a considerable part of 
the Hindu scriptures discusses the value of 
active life. The essential teaching of the 
Bhagavadgita deals with the supreme impor- 
tance of courageous and selfless action in 
accordance with truth and in pursuit of the 
general good. 

Traditional ideas and values, we should 
realize, are not by themselves for or against 
the modern outlook, just because they are 
old. This fact, unfortunately, is over- 
looked. In the name of sanatana dharma 
there is a tendency among some in our coun- 
try to decry modern views and ideals and to 
uphold all traditional beliefs, practices and 
institutions taken in their narrow concep- 
tion. Dharma, as an ideal in Indian philo- 
sophy, it should be noted here, is not infle- 
xible. It is variable according to desa (place) 
and kala (time). Sanatana dharma is not 
against modernisation and progress. As 
P.V. Kane says, sanatana dharma “does not 
mean that dharma always stands still or is 


service 


‘renunciation in and through service.” 


self-renunciation. 
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immutable, all that it means is that our cul- 
ture is very ancient and has a long tradition 
behind it. It does not mean that dharma 
permits no change. What was adharma in 
one age may become dharma in another, 
and dharma and adharma are both subject 
to the limitations of country and time."'! 

To conclude, we should know that ideas 
and values in traditon are not sacrosanct in 
themselves. We must take an evolutionary 
and dynamic view of 'Indianness and not 
tie it down to any rigid model. As modern 
Indian thinkers have rightly emphasized tra- 
dition is not something that is unchangeable 
but somthing which has to be continually 
reassessed and reinterpreted in the light of 
fresh experience. Institutions in India have 
undergone several radical alterations in the 
past and they will continue to change in 
future also. As Radhakrishnan has said, 
'"The scriptures of an earlier age cannot an- 
swer the problems of our time. The great 
representatives of Indian culture were men 
of mobility and ceaseless adventure. We 
arc not loyal to their spirit if we mark time 
in a world of perpetual movement by sitting 
still and chanting ancient hymns"'.* 


Of the many positive elements in our tra- 
dition are: devotion to duty and disci- 
pline, selfless action, belief in the oneness 
of all life, spirit of toleration, concern for 
the welfare of all mankind, commitment 
to truth and non-violence. Traditional 


ideas and values are not to be taken as 
rigid and inflexible. They need to be con- 
tinually reassessed and reinterpreted in the 
light of new experience. 


Review questions 


l. Identify a few other traditional ideas 

and values that you think are suppor- 

tive of the modern outlook or in con- 
sonance with it. (And show that it 
is so.) 

Identify other values and ideas in 

tradition that can be made acceptable 

in the modern context with suitable 
reinterpretation Also suggest your 
reinterpretation of them. 

3. Mention some traditional ideas and 
values which the common man in 
India rigidly believes in. (e. g. Karma 
and rebirth, superiority of intellectual 
work). 


tv 


4. “What was dharma in one age may 
become  adharma in another." 
Suggest some examples to show how 
ideas, values, customs, social practi- 
ces that were believed as right 
(dharma) at one time subsequently 
came to be considered as wrong 
(adharma) and changed. (e. g. Child 
marriage, Sati) 

List/define the values constituting 
what has been termed in this lesson 
as "the modern outlook". 


n 


1. History of Dharma Sastra Vol V, Part II (Pune : Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 1968-75) 


p. 1629 


2. The Hindu View of Life (London : Allen & Unwin, 1927), p. 128. 
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The objectives of this lesson are : 


(i) to differentiate between social 


and cultural traditions, (ii) to trace how the social and cultural 


traditions of India have been form 


ed, (iii) to identify the significant 


traditions among them, (iv) to critically assess the relevance and 
significance of such traditions in the present context, (v) to analyse 


their bearing on our educational sy. 
five sections geared to above object 


stem. This lesson is organised in 
ives in that order. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
TRADITIONS 

You have read about the philosophical 
traditions of India in the earlier lessons. 
Also you have learnt that the term ‘tradi- 
tion means ideas, ideals, values, beliefs, 
practices, customs etc. handed down from 
generation to generation in a given society. 

While talking about traditions, people 
often use the terms ‘philosophical traditions’, 
‘social traditions’ and ‘cultural traditions’ in 
a ratber confused manner. Let us try to 
understand the clear-cut difference between 
these terms. Since philosophy is the search 
for ideas of reality and truth, and of ideals 
and values of life philosophical traditions, 
e already read in Lesson No, 1.1.1 
ic beliefs, ideas and ideals of 
and do influence their 


as you hav 
refer to the bas 
a people that should 


way of living. 


Modern sociologists like Talcott Parsons 
and Robert Merton define culture as a system 
of values, i.e. preferred ways or alternatives 
adopted by the members of a given community 
in almost all matters concerning their way of 
living —e g , what to eat, how to dress, how to 
treat different categories of people like elders, 
children, guests, superiors, rulers etc., what 
interest, attitudes and goals to pursue in life, 
and the like. In other words, culture is con- 
cerned with preferences in beliefs, ideas, 
practices and ideals. It is the sum-total of the 
“Man and his works" as cultural anthropolo- 
gist M. J. Herskovits emphasized long back. 
Values occupy the most dominant place in 
it. From this it naturally follows that 
cultural traditions consist in the values and 
preferences of a given society as selected, 
practised and evolved through its period of 
existence. 
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You will notice here that there is very 
great similarity between philosophical and 
cultural traditions. As a matter of fact, 
philosophical traditions are part of the total 
cultural traditions of a community, but they 
form the most basic and crucial part. 

Modern sociology defines social structure 
or social system as a pattern developed and 
maintained by the ‘institutions’ of society. 
The term here represents a 
device or a system of working that regulates 
the behaviour of members in certain typical 
forms of relationship. Thus sociologists 
deal with family, marriage, religion, charity, 
political party, education, economic system 
(like Capitalism or Communism) caste, 
social class etc. as social institutions. It 
naturally follows that social traditions are 
those  institutionalised relationships of the 
members of a given society which determine 
their social behaviour. Thus caste system, 
for example, is a social tradition shared by 
Hindus, Muslims, Jains and Sikhs in India. 

For the sake of analysis it is possible and 
desirable to distinguish between two sets of 
questions relating to social institutions, like 
the caste system : (a) How are the relation- 
ships of the members of a given group 
structured and how do they operate? (b) 
What sorts of values and ideas guide the 
behaviour of a certain group by itself and in 
relation to others ? The first set relates to 
social traditions, whereas the second set 
relates to cultural traditions. Thus social 
institution not only reflect social traditions 
but have a cultural basis and dimension. 

You may possibly say that this is a very 
fine or minor difference. Yes, it is a very fine 
difference, but not a minor one. Since most 


"institution" 
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people do not analyse things so sharply, 
they do not discriminate between social and 
cultural traditions. You may say that social 
and cultural traditions are very closely inter- 
related in most cases, but to say that they are 
one and the same is not correct from the point 
of view of the grammar of modern sociology. 


Social traditions: These are traditions 
relating to the relationships and behaviour of 
members under different institutions of society. 

Cultural traditions : These are established 
traditions connected with the values or prefer- 
ential modes of thinking, believing and behav- 
ing of people in a given society or community. 


Review questions and Suggested activities 


l. Mention five social institutions found 
in a typical Indian village. 


2. What is the essential difference 
between a social tradition and a 
cultural tradition? How do they 


operate in a social institution ? 
Analyse the social and cultural tradi- 
tions embodied in any three social 
institutions (like family/marriage, 
religion/caste, education;economic 
system)—as observed in your com- 
munity/society. 


too 


SOCIAL AND CULTURAL TRADITIONS 


There is an erronous belief in many circles 
that the Aryans were mainly responsible for 
building up almost all the important social 
and cultural traditions of India. As a matter 
of fact, these traditions have been formed by 
several communities and races in the course 
of thousands of years of our cultural history. 
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Archeological remains found at several 
pre-historic sites of the Indus valley and 
elsewhere in India have conclusively proved 
that India possessed a civilization of a high 
order even before the coming of the Aryans 
around 1500 B.C. It is difficult to name the 
authors of that civilization with certainty, 
but discoveries indicate that three streams of 
invaders overran the sub-continent before 
the arrival of the Aryans. (Chattopadhyaya : 
1961). The first were the Negroids who have 
left behind no significant evidence of their 
culture. After them came the Proto-Austro- 
loids who are represented by Munda, Kob, 
Bhil, Santhal tribals, etc. scattered over the 
states of Bihar, Orissa, Madhya Pradesh and 
Rajasthan today. The third group of 
invaders were the Dravidians inhabiting the 
region lying to the south of the river Goda- 
vari 

Then came the Aryans who, instead of 
choosing to live in isolation or to impose 
their culture by brute force, tried to effect 
harmony among the different groups. Thus, 
gradually there arose an Indian civilization 
and culture which was predominantly Aryan 
in outlook, but which was, in fact, a fine 
blend of the cultures of the different ethnic 
groups of India. 

During the historical period, many foreign 
hordes like the Greeks, the Scythians and 
the Huns entered the country through its 
north-western passes, while waves of Pro- 
Mongoloids poured in through its north- 
eastern gates. All these diverse elements 
got assimilated into the Indian society in 
due course, maxing way for cultural integra- 


tion as well. 
You must have learnt about the emergence 


of Buddhism and Jainism in India as off- 
shoots of Hinduism. Then Islam entered 
India. Different tribes and  dynasties of 
Asia, which had accepted Islam, invaded 
India through the north-western passes and 
established their rule in this sub-continent. 
The Sikh religion emerged during the Muslim 
rule in India. 

The coming of Christians and the esta- 
blishment of British rule in India in general, 
apart from Portugese and French pockets, 
marked the beginning of another period. 
Many Jews and Persians also came and 
settled down in this country. 

Thus the social institutions, customs, 
values and beliefs of these different races 
and communities have gradually interacted 
and blended together to form the total 
social and cultural traditions of India over 
the centuries. Indian culture, in this sense, 
is a composite culture. It has so much of 
variety that it may not be correct to pass 
sweeping generalizations about any of its 
social or cultural traditions, Thus, for 
example, the social institution of male 
Karta (householder) as the head of family is 
said to be an important social tradition in 
the Indian society. But we cannot say that 
this is true of all communities in India, In 
certain tribal communities like Garo, Khasi, 
and Toda, the eldest female member of the 
family is the head of the household Simi- 
larly there is no uniform tradition in regard 
to belief in and worship of God in our 
country: some communities believe in one 
God, some in many Gods, and some others 
in no God. This sort of variety in our 
social and cultural traditions is due to the 
impact of various cultural and social 
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invasions and integration, through the ages. 


The social and cultural traditions of India 
have evolved in the course of thousands of 
years through the mixing up of the social 
institutions, customs, values and beliefs of 
Yet it is 
not correct to make sweeping generaliza- 
tions about these traditions, for the tradi- 
tions of one community are still different 
from those of others in many ways. 


different races and communities. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


1. List at least four social traditions of 
the Muslims and Christians in 
India, which are different from those 
of other religious groups and two 
that are similar. 

2. Identify a number of social and cul- 
tural traditions that make for unity 
in diversity in respect of traditions in 
India, in general. 

3. List the important religious books of 
the major religions of India which 
are often quoted as sources of Indian 
traditions or as having considerable 
impact on them. 


Most SIGNIFICANT TRADITIONS 


Broadly speaking, there are eight major 
institutions in the Indian society : religion, 
caste, marriage, family, education, economy, 
law and order, art and amusement. There 
are many social traditions relating to these 
social institutions. Let us identify some of 
the most significant among these. 


Religion : Religion is essentially a faith, 
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and it involves worship, rituals and mora- 
lity. Worship of God has several traditio- 
nal forms. There are traditional prescrip- 
tions of worship, offerings and sacrifices to 
be made on occasions of yagya (yagna) and 
ceremonial rites. The tradition of going on 
pilgrimage is very old. Lakhs of Hindus, 
Muslims, Christians, Sikhs, Jains, etc. visit 
the most favourite shrines on pilgrimage 
every season. Some famous temples, mos- 
ques, churches, gurudwaras and other shri- 
nes are visited by people of different commu- 
nities in India some as part of their educatio- 
nal tour, and some for worship and for 
making offerings to invoke divine blessings 
or in gratitude for favours recieved as per 
their belief. Worship and offerings for 
realisation of wishes or for thanks giving 
are common among most religious groups 
in India. Sociological studies of many 
Hindu temple organizations have brought to 
light how well established traditions of divi- 
sion of labour and service among different 
castes in the hierarchy are still continuing. 
The celebration of fairs and festivals comme- 
morating the birth, deeds and victories of 
gods, goddesses, saints and other heroes 
form part of the traditions of Indian life. 
Giving charity in the form of alms, cash 
clothes and ornaments to priests and to 
beggars, and material offerings to Gods at 
places of worship are very old traditions in 
our country. 


Caste : Although caste system was deve- 
loped by the Hindus, it has been accepted in 
some form or the other by the Jains, Sikhs, 
Muslims and even Christians in their social 
organization. (Srinivas: 1969). Several 
traditions relating to caste. system are obser- 
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ved by tlie Hindus and some of these other 
religious: groups. : Excepting the: Christians 
perhaps all these communities have observed 
social distance among the so called upper 
and dower. ‘castes within their respective 
social. organizations. For example, the 
bhangis, (sweepers) were, considered to be the 
lowest of all castes, an untouchable caste, by 
tke Hindus, Jains, Sikhs and Muslims alike, 
It is a,well,known fact that many , people still 
follow their traditional, caste occupations. 
In villages. blacksmith, potter, tailor, oilman, 
madari, pujari, etc. still not only follow 
their traditional occupations but lead their 
lives according to. the socio-economic and 
cultural traditions associated. with their res- 
pective castes, ;;but.the new generation might 
make a departure, «Almost all castes, parti- 
cularly,in rural areas and. small towns, are 
still, very much, guided, by the traditional 
notions, beliefs, practices etc. in matters like 
marriage, smoking, eating, adopting son or 
daughter, lending/borrowing money, and, so 
on... Many. people.still. tend to help and 
patronize the members of their own caste or 
subcaste,. They.take pride in starting edu- 
cational .institutions, hostels; dharmshalas, 
waterhuts, etc. guided by their caste senti- 
ments. Although secular India, theoretically 
speaking, does not recognize any discrimina- 
tion on the basis of caste, common observa- 
tions as well as sociological studies on elec- 
tions in India. (sponsored. by. the Indian 
Council of Social, Science Research, etc.) 
amply bear out the impact of caste consi- 
derations in elections. 

Marriage: ‘There,;are several marriage 
traditions in our country. The ancient 
Hindu marriage were of eight kinds : Brahm, 


Dev, Arsh, Prajapatya, Asur, Gandharva, 
Rakshak and Paishach ; of these, the Brahm 
marriage . traditions are now very. widely 
followed by the Hindus all. over ; the other 
forms of marriage are also prevalent in cer- 
tain tribes and communities. The Gandharva 
marriage. or marriage by love has become 
more fashionable. in-these days: of democra- 
tization, industrialisation and urbanization— 
possibly, under Western influence though 
marriage arranged . by. parents; often with the 
consent of the bride rand bridegroom-—still 
has the highest popularity and commands 
respect. i 
Monogamy, or system of having only one 
wife at a time. has been the most. cherished 
tradition of the Hindus, Jains,, Budhists and 
Christians in India. Dever-vivah (levirate) 
i.e. marriage of a widow with her. husband's 
brother, | sali-vivah (sororate) i:e., marriage 
of widower with his deceased wife's younger 
sister, and cross-cousin marriages have been 
encouraged in certain, communities in the 
interests of family bonds and. security, but 
have of late lost their appeal. Sub-sect prë- 
ferences..and restrictions which were being 
strictly. followed in earlier days are also 
fading. out. So\too the system of ‘dowry’ 
which has forlong been a prescription ora 
popular feature of. the marriage contract in 
many communities. 

Family : Families; in a majority of the 
indian communities are marked by tradi- 
tions of male karta (head of family) house- 
keeping by women, respect to old parents, 
hospitability to. guests, and looking 
after widowed daughters, handicapped per- 
sons and orphaned relatives. Families in 
almost all Indian. communities or religious 
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groups are now patrilinial, though a few on 
the west coast and elsewhere were following 
matriarchal and other systems earlier. Joint 
family system has also gone out of fashion. 
A woman usually moves into her husband's 
house after marriage and the children born 
out of marriage stay with their parents; this 
tradition of virilocality is the general rule in 
India now. 

The younger members ofa family in our 
society are generally expected to show res- 
pect to the elders, in certain communities, 
even to bow down to the elders on certain 
special occasions. The ‘mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law relationship’ is generally 
believed to be marked by intense conflict, but 
it is highly exaggerated. The eldest son used 
to inherit the status, rights, privileges and 
property of the father after the latter's death 
in many communities, but now all children 
have equal rights of inheritance in most 
cases. 

Education : We have had many valuable 
educational traditions in India at least from 
the days of the Aryan civilization. The 
institutions of gurukuls run by saintly tea- 
chers of great repute imparted education in 
philosophy, religion, worldly life, warfare 
and administration. The pupils venerated 
and served their teachers, treating them 
almost at par with God. The teacher-pupil 
relationship was uniquely based on great 
ideals and precedents. A pupil had to repay 
the debt to his guru by composing scholarly 
books or by teaching others. The ancient 
universities of Nalanda, Taxila, Vikramshila, 
Udantipur, etc. had some very marvellous 
traditions and high standards regarding 
admission of students, examination, curricu- 


lum, teaching and convocation. Many of 
these traditions have been lost due to the 
destruction of the ancient universities and 
institutions during the Muslim and British 
periods in our history. Even then, the tra- 
ditional status and respect accorded to 
teachers and men of learning are generally 
our society. Saraswathi, the 

Learning, and her temples, 
institutions are held in 
high public esteem. All the major 
religions of India emphasize upon their 
followers to promote the cause of good 
education. 

Economy; The Varna system of 
Aryans, according to which the society was 
divided into four varnas—Brahmin, Khsa- 
triya, Vaishya and Shudra, essentially had 
an economic dimension. This system later 
on became the caste system. Most of the 
castes originally were occupational group- 
ings. You can still find many people follo- 
wing their traditional occupations in villages 
and cities. There are many familiar social 
traditions relating to our economic organi- 
zation in India, such as Jagirdari, village 
Lambardar, village patwari, begar (forced 
labour), — jajmani system, weekly haats 
(markets) in villages and towns,  barter 
system in rural areas,  money-lending by 
traditional saAwkars (money-lenders), mort- 
gage, etc. 

Law and Order : Traditionally, the role of 
maintaining law and order was assigned to 
the karta (male householder) in the family, 
panchayat in village, jagirdar in the jagi 
the ruler in the state, and the Brahmin 
pundit or the priest in the religious—and 
even cultural-sphere. All these functionaries 


upheld in 
Goddess of 
ie., educational 


the 
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were expected to act according to the tradi- 
tional norms and dictates of the society. 
These traditions have continued till now, 
though they have been considerably weeke- 
ned by several forces of change. 

Art and amusement : In our country, Cer- 
tain castes and tribes have been engaged in 
activities pertaining to the creation and pre- 
servation of certain forms of art for ages. 
Who can forget the interesting roles played by 
the traditional puppetteers, snake-charmers, 
Nat and Kalander acrobats, bhands, charans, 
musicians, dancers, drummers, statue-makers, 
potters, hinjras, behrupia, etc ? There are 
certain wellknown gharanas (families) of the 
exponents of music and dance in classical 
styles, which have kept the rich artistic tra- 
ditions of the past still alive. Ancient caves, 
temples, monuments, forts, mosques, univer- 
sities like Nalanda, etc. bear grand testi- 
mony to the fact that India has indeed been 
able to create and preserve rich and unique 
traditions of art and architecture. One spe- 
cial feature of these traditions is that our art 
and amusements have always had a remark- 
able spiritual flavour and they have not 
sought to exploit people with a profit 


motive. 


Cultural Traditions 

Since the Vedic age, the Indian mind has 
been engaged in the quest of the divine. The 
Upanishads gave a permanent orientation to 
the Indo-Aryan culture by their emphasis on 
inner concentration. Dr Radhakrishnan had 
rightly remarked : 

“The ideal man of India is not the magna- 

nimous man of Greece or the brave knight 

of medieval Europe, but the free man of 


spirit, who has attained insight into the 
universal source by rigid discipline and 
practice of disinterested virtues, who has 
freed himself from the prejudices of his 
time and place. It is India’s pride that 
she clungfast to this ideal..." (Quoted 
in Ranganathan : 1963) 


Universality and humanism are two of the 
essential characteristics of Indian culture. 
Its concern is with man as such and not 
with men as divided by caste, creed, sect or 
race. Achievement by man of the higher 
order and excellence is what it seeks. The 
two values of manliness and saintliness are 
blended in the Sanatana dharma as is clear 
from the Gita. One of the glorious cultural 
traditions of India is toleration. Our history 
reveals how many religious and ethnic 
groups, which came to India and settled 
down here, underwent the process of cultu- 
ral assimilation and integration, tolerating 
each other's beliefs and practices in a secular 
manner. Inspite of its vast cultural diver- 
sity a basic cultural unity has been main- 
tained in India. 

In matters of social interaction, the 
behaviour of Indians has for centuries been 
guided by considerations of caste; they are 
however getting weaker of late. Our cultural 
traditions relating to the sphere of politics 
are reflected in the following stand: state 
and society are by no means the end buta 
means to an end; individuality should find 
its fullest expression and the state/society 
should help in its full realization and per- 
fection; the state should not only protect the 
people but also maintain an economic struc- 
ture conducive to the fruitful Occupation of 
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thé people in accordance with their talents 
and the demands of the society asia whole. 

The field of art, too, has its share of tradi- 
tional beliefs : beauty of art lies primarily in 
its Spiritual revelation and only secondarily 
in aesthetic considerations: art should be 
based on an honest acceptance of the facts 
of life: beauty is to be admired and not to 
be defiled. i 

Some traditional values of Indian culture 
are very well enshrined in well known pra- 
yers, phrases or statements: eg. “satyam, 
shivam, sundaram (truth, goodness and 
beauty) : “vasudhev kutumbakam” (The whole 
universe is a family); “Sa vidhya ya vimuk- 
tayaye" (Knowlege is that which leads one 
to salvation) ; “Sakal bhumi Gopal ki" (All 
thelands belong to the Lord. etc. Our 
scriptures, religious books, commentaries on 
niti (policy) and folklore are mines of our 
cultural traditions. 

Appreciation of others’ views, way of life, 
religion’ and culture, tolerance, adjustment 
and harmony based on understanding, secu- 
larism and goodwill, and unity in diversity 
are some of the essential features of our 
cultural tradition, of which we can be justly 
proud. 


SS u 

The most important traditions of the 
Indian society may be identified as worship 
of God, offerings and sacrifices, ^ pilgri- 
mages, division of labour in temple 
Services, social interaction governed by 
caste consideration (on the dicline), mono- 
gamy, dowry, male house-holder, shradh 
ceremony, (offering to the departed souls) 


rote learning, Guru-dakshina ^ Varnasram 


(fading), panchayat system, ‘(not in new 
form) ete. Important cultural traditions, 
apart from the cultural: bases of the above, 
are those of cultural assimilation,’ art ‘and 
crafts with spiritual flavour, secularism, unity, 
fulfilment of individuality, “satyam, shivam, 
sundaram™’, | tolerance, adjustability ^ and 
harmony, non-violence and hospitability. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


l. Identify some of the following : (i) the 
most popular ‘shrines of different 
religious groups in India, (ii) shrines 
which attract large numbers of pil- 
grims from different communities, 
(iii) religious institutions’ that receive 
very heavy offerings, and that utilize 
their wealth for putposes of charity 
cultural upliftment and education, 
(iv) important festivals and their 
Significance. | à 

Cite some special cultural values and 

practices of different religious groups 

in India. 

3. "We (Hindus) believe not only in 
universal toleration, but we accept all 
religions are true."—(Swami Viveka- 
nanda) Elaborate this. statement 

4. Identify some social customs and cul- 
tural features common to different 
religious groups in your part of the 
country (May be of the same form or 
slightly modified versions). 

5. Analyse the similarities and differences 
in traditions relating to marriage and 
family in different communities in 
your part of the country, and inter- 
pret their meaning and purpose. 


N 
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Our TRADITIONS AND THE MODERN INDIA 
After a brief survey of the social and bul- 
tural traditions of our society, we naturally 
come to the important question of the rele- 
vance of these traditions to modern India 
You know that the modern age is one of 
scientific and. technological advancement in 


all walks of life. Inventions and gadgets 
galore’ have come into our life. Knowledge 


is growing at a terrific pace. The modern 
outlook is marked by belief i in things which 
are rational, empirical, predictable and 
capable of being proved or tested in labora- 
tories or in other ways. This is also, the age 
of democracy, secularism and 'socialism as 
proclaimed and accepted by all At the 
same time there are all “sorts of economic, 
political and cultural ‘ideologies and move- 
ments. Cross currents in these spheres and 
unpredictable happenings in large numbers 
rendred our social and cultural life 
Everyone is mainly 
‘upward mobility, 
Such a 


have 
today very 
concerned with his own 
material welfare and enjoyment. 
social context compels the question of the 
relevance of our traditions. 

There are four clear-cut view-points in this 
connection: One view is that the social and 
cultural traditions of our- country deserve 
to be discárded as they are out of tune with 
the demands of the modern times. This 
view is expressed mostly by people with 
modern education (hot all of them, though) 
who are clearly biased in favour of western 
knowledge, beliefs and values. They natu- 
rally decry our traditions of caste, untoucha- 
bility, low status assigned to women, and 


complex. 


the higher 
brahmins, other so-called upper castes, etc. 


status assigned to the priests, 


The second view is that our social and 
cultural traditions are not against the- spirit 
of modernity: Nor are they’ totally useless. 
Some of them may not be of much relevance 
today, but many of them, in some form or 
other, still^ have considerable significance. 
What is Teally required is that our traditions 
should’ be'' properly discovered," analysed 
assessed. and’ reinterpreted’ or | transformed 
with a view to selecting those that’ can’ be 
harmonised with advantage with the modern 
concepts and values. Thus, for instance, 
the traditional values of truth and belief in 
God instead of being irrelevant or obstruc- 
tive, in fact, proved to be the real source of 
power behind Gandhiji’s life- work, which 
included the role he played in liberating the 
country from the, chains of slavery. Who 
can say that Gandhiji was not a modern 
man simply because he believed in the tradi- 
tional values of truth and faith in God ? In 
certain respects, he was well ahead of his 
times. i 

The third view is that the Indian traditions 
have in fact been the very basis on which 
the present „shape of our constitution and all 
aspects of modern Indian life evolved. Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya's book Traditional Values 
in Indian Life (1961) is a remarkable atte- 
mpt to project this view. He has clearly 
shown that our Vedic, Buddhist, Islamic, 
Christian and other traditional values have 
ultimately fused and assumed the shape of 
the Indian Constitution and all the pro- 
minant features of socio-economic life, 
religion and philosophy, politics and law, 
arts, science and international relations of 
modera India. 

Closely associated with this view is the 
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fourth view that values are always in a 
process of evolution. In an age of techno- 
logical advancement, India is adapting itself 
to the new trends, without giving up her 
age-old ideal of dliarma. The country is 
trying to harmonize her old values with the 
values of the modern world. A French 
scholar, Pierre Amedo, who is a zealous 
advocate of Indian traditions, in his lecture 
on the subject at Hyderabad in 1979, said : 


“The best thing about these traditions was 
that they slipped slowly into changing 
times. The present and the future had 
something of the past and they strove to 
carry the obligation of it without snapping 
eternal links. It was this continuity of 
traditions which never fossilized that had 
helped India to be where it was today. 
One might describe them as good, bad or 
indifferent. But the truth remained that 
they were there, spurring India from one 
step to another with a certain degree of 
self-confidence”. 


All these views, except the first, emphasize 
the relevance and importance of our tradi- 
tions even today. No intelligent person 
today would rightly advocate either the 
wholesale acceptance of all the Indian tradi- 
tions or their total rejection. He would 
rather like the dead wood in our traditions 
to be eliminated and the traditions with 
intrinsic worth and relevance to continue in 
appropriate forms and serve as motivating 
forces in unision with the so-called modern 
values. A proper sense of discrimination 
coupled with harmonisation is of utmost 
importance. 


In the modern context of the Indian 
society, neither wholesale acceptance nor 
wholesale rejection of all the social and 
cultural traditions is desirable. The dysfunc- 
tional traditions must be left aside, and all 
those traditions which facilitate and enrich 
modern socio-cultural, political and economic 
institutions, in their original form or with 
reinterpretation and transformation, should be 
promoted and blended with modern ideas and 
values through education. 


Review Questions 


l. Cite some examples of those Indian 
traditions which you think have become 
dead wood in modern times. 

2. Identify at least five traditional values, 
beliefs of India which can fit well with 
modern values. 

3. Which of the four views presented in 
this section would you support most ? 
Give your arguments, with illustration, 
to support your preference, 


OUR TRADITIONS AND THI: EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM 


As teachers you are directly concerned 
with the contribution education can make 
to the harmonisation of valuable traditions 
and new values and the problems arising out 
of it. In the nursery and primary classes, 
the task of the teacher is to promote encul- 
turation of children, ie, to initiate them 
into their culture—its customs, values, 
etiquette, and manners of speech, salutation, 
eating, talking, etc. etc, supplementing, con- 
tinuing, and improving what the home does. 
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runs the 


Along with this enculturation 
parallel process of socialization which con- 
tinues throughout the school and college 
stages. and even beyond. An important 
but uncared for role of the teacher is consi- 
dered to be the socialization of the younger 
generation. The implications of this are 
many: the younger ones should be helped to 
know about the social and cultural tradi- 
tions : they should be helped to believe in 
them, feel committed to them, and practice 
them: they should be educated to make 
proper social adjustments in their life. This 
requires a number of social skills, attitudes 
and behaviours to be learned and mastered 
by them so that they might act in accordance 
with the expectations and accepted norms of 
society in various situations. Thus, the 
social and cultural traditions play a very 
significant part in the socialization of the 


youngsters including their cultural refine- 
ment. Durkheim, an eminent educational 


sociologist from France, has emphasized 
this aspect of the relationship between social 
and cultural traditions and education. 
(Durkheim : 1966). 

No meaningful communication among the 
members of a society is possible unless they 
know the meanings of innumerable words 
and terms, symbols, themes and idioms in 
use in the society, as formed by their culture. 
It is the task of education to promote and 
facilitate effective communication in society. 

Social and cultural traditions provide the 
purpose, meaning or rationale of life to the 
people. They throw light on the crucial 
question before every one: “What am I 
living for ?" Implicit in it is the question : 
“How should I live?" (vide lesson L11) A 


good education should enable the students 
to seek worthwhile to these 
questions, and they are most likely to be 
rooted in the social and cultural traditions 
of their society. 

Let us now look at some of the problems 
concerning the role education has to play in 
respect of our traditions. At least three 
such problems compel our attention. First, 
our teachers are losing respect for or com- 
mitment to our age-old and time-tested 
social and cultural traditions. They are 
growing apathetic to these traditions, and 
often don't follow them in their own life. 
They think that in the subject centred 
education of today there is no room for 
inculcation of ideals and values, of traditions 
in general. The result is that the younger 
generation does not develop adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of our tradi- 
tions 

Another serious problem is that, due to 
the processes of westernization and moder- 
nization, conflict between traditional and 
modern values has been growing in alarming 
proportions in our society for the last several 
decades. The western educated elite in our- 
universities and outside are greatly influenc- 
ed by the western or so-called modern values 
and they find it difficult to resolve the 
conflict between the traditional values and 
modern values and harmonise them. Often 
they may profess modern values, but act 
according to the traditional beliefs, attitudes 
and values, even superstitions. Thus, for 
example, we often find many highly educated 
persons in different walks of life preaching 
untiringly on modern values and attitudes, 
but exploiting caste, community and family 


answers 
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factors togain. undue advantages for them- 
selves or bringing such. considerations in 
decision. making. So. much» of hypocrisy 
(double standards) has developed" in our 
society today that a state of ‘normlessness* 
or anomie (a: term given by Durkheim) has 
come to. exist in. our. society. Our films, 
radio, magazines, books, daily papers) seem, 
in effect, to aggravate this situation of 
anomie in which people act. in violation of 
all established codes of conduct, rules or 
procedures and. ‘institutionalized norms of 
behaviour. The unruly behaviours of 
Students, teachers, executive. counsellers in 
universities, which become sensational news 
in, daily. papers every now and then bear 
testimony of the. collapse of our traditional! 
values in the context of the conflict between 
our traditional and modern values. Illustra- 
tions from other fields are easy to find. The 
typical educated person today is not neces- 
sarily, a cultured | person having: proper 
regard for the, noble values which Indians 
have ‘cherished for centuries ; nor is there 
much respect for established etiquette. and 
rules. of the land. | Such a situation poses a 
serious challenge to, all teachers who are 
charged with the responsibility of educating 
the future citizens of the nation. 

Social scientists often point. out that no 
society can reconstruct. or rebuild itself just 
by, severing all links with the institutions and 
traditions coming down from the past, and 
merely on the basis of models, tools and 
Procedures of development borrowed from 
alien societies or countries. Unfortunately, 
in the fields of conimunity development, 
education, economic growth, etc. in India, 
we have ignored this important lesson to 


a great extent, and. consequently suffered 
considerably.: : Many of our — educational 
innovations have turned out to be mere frills 
and fads with no tangible outcome. Most 
of these educational innovations. have not 
clung. to, our hearts and minds, . mainly 
because they did not emerge out of the roots 
of our traditions ; nor. did they ;seck to 
establish, any meaningful correlation with 
our traditions and expectations. If educa- 
tion has to play its rightful role as an agent 
of social change in India, we shall have .to 
take notice.of this delicate problem. 

Teachers at all levels of education are 
today faced with the problem of imparting 
functional ; type of education to promote 
secularism, national integration, excellence 
or quality)in life, morality, regard for our 
cultural glory, and futuristic orientation in 
thinking. Naturally, an analytical, healthy, 
balanced, and appreciative approach coupled 
with open mindedness and critical outlook 
in regard to our traditions is badly .needed 
in this situation. 


The major problems abbut the role of 
education vis ^a vis ' social and cultural 
traditions in India are: apathy “ahd lack 
of proper understanding of and ‘regard 
for our traditions on the part of ‘teachers, 
conflicts between traditional 
values} a ` situation of 
(anomie) growing in almost all walks of 
life; and our efforis to transplant alien 
traditions and institutions in India with- 
Out understanding our problems in the 
right perspective, 


and modern 
normlessness 
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Review questions and suggested activities 


1. 


the process 


M.N. Srinivas 
Change in Modern India). 
What can school teachers 


tional and modern values in India ? 
Study the 
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Identify the various implications of 
of westernization in 


Indian society (described by Prof. 
in his book Social 


do to 
resolve the conflicts between tradi- 


first chapter of the 
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10. 


11. 
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Kothari Commission Report on Edu- 
cation, and identify the traditional 
values appreciated and emphasized 
therein. 

Why should education focus on 
harmonisation of selected traditions 
with modern values? How can 
teachers foster such a blend in the 
new generation ? 
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LESSON 1.2 


The Constitution of India 


C. L. Anand 


The main object of this lesson is to develop familiarity with (a) the 
major provisions of the Constitution of India concerning the basic 
values of democracy, socialism, and secularism, (b) the manner in 
which these provisions are given effect to, and (c) the approach of 


the Planning Commission in the pursuit of these values. 


The lesson 


is also aimed at promoting the ability to interpret the constitutional 
provisions and creating a background for inculcating the above values. 
Accordingly, the relevant provisions in Parts III and IV of the 
Constitution, especially those relating to Fundamental Rights and 
Directive Principles of State Policy respectivelv, are introduced. 


X 
BASIC VALUES UNDERLYING THE 
CONSTITUTION 


The emerging Indian society upholds a set 
of basic values that should guide all indivi- 
dual life and group functioning. They are 
democracy, socialism and secularism. These 
values are in keeping with the philosophical, 
social and cultural traditions of India, which 
have been discussed in the earlier lessons. 
Ever since the achievement of independence 
principles relating to these values have come 
to be increasingly emphasised. They include 
(i) democratic principles such as freedom, 
equality, tolerance, readiness to see the 
other man’s point of view, willingness to 
give and take, the ability to adjust in and 


work with groups, (ii) socialist principles 
such as respect for and commitment to equa- 
lity in status and opportunity, maximising 
production and wealth, equitable distribu- 
tion of wealth, and (iii) secular principles 
such as respect for all religions, freedom of 
worship, and readiness to see and manage 
civic affairs without reference to religion. 
The Constitution which declares India to be 
a Sovereign Democratic Republic rests on 
the foundation of the above values. They 
are stressed in the form of four basic princi- 
ples in the very preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, which reads as follows : 


“We, THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, having 


solemnly resolved to constitute India into 4 
SOVEREIGN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC 
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and to secure to all its citizens 
JUSTICE, Social, Economic and Political ; 
LIBERTY of thought, expression, belief, 
faith and worship ; 
EQUALITY of status and opportunity ; 
and to promote among them all; 
FRATERNITY assuring the dignity of the 
individual and the unity of the 
Nation ; 
IN OUR CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY 
this twenty-sixth day of Novem- 
ber, 1949, do HEREBY ADOPT, 


ENACT, AND GIVE TO 
OURSELVES THIS CONSTI- 
TUTION" 


Several provisions of the constitution refer 
to these four basic values that form the 
corner stones of the social order directly or 


indirectly. 


PROVISIONS FOR PROMOTION OF BASIC VALUES 


Part III of the Constitution confers 
certain fundamental rights on the citizens 
and others living in the country. Under 


Article 14, equality before the law or equal 
protection of the laws is guaranteed to all. 
Similarly, discrimination against any citizen 
on grounds of religion, race, caste, sex or 


place of birth is forbidden. Article 

15 says : . EN 
(1) State shall not discriminate against 
any citizen on ground only of 


religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any of them. 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of 
religion, race, caste, sex, place of 
birth or any of them, be subject to 
any disability, liability, restriction or 
condition with regard to (a) access to 


shops, public restaurants, hotels and 
places of public entertainment; or 
(b) the use of wells, tanks, bathing 
ghats, roads and places of public 
resort maintained wholly or partly 
out of State funds or dedicated to the 
use of the general public. 

(3) Nothing in this Article shall prevent 
the State from making any special 
provision for women and children ; 
(4) Nothing in this Article shall prevent 

the State from making any special 
provision for the advancement of any 
socially and educationally backward 
classes of citizens or for the Scheduled 
Castes and the.Scheduled Tribes 

The Constitution provides for reservation 
of seats in the Parliament and state assem- 
blies, -seats in educational  institutions/ 
courses, and posts in government/quasi- 
government services for scheduled castes and 
tribes for a specified period; such provisions 
for certain minorities and backward commu- 
nities are also indicated. 

The educational corrollary of these consti- 
tutional guarantees is equality of educational 
opportunity—the provision of opportunities 
for every child to obtain education suited to 
his ability and interest irrespective of caste, 
colour, creed, sex, or the financial ability of 
his parents. 

According to Article 17 untouchability is 
abolished and its practice in any form is 
prohibited. The Parliament has passed a 
law defining offences arising from this 
practice and prescribing penalties therefor. 

The Constitution also provides adequate 
safeguards for the educational and cultural 
interests of minorities. Article 29 guarantees 
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that “any section of the citizens residing in the 
territory of India or any part thereof, having 
a distinct language, script or culture of its 
own, shall have the right to conserve the 
same", and it further declares that “no 
citizen shall be denied admission into any 
educational institution maintained by the 
State or receiving aid out of the State funds, 
on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
language or any of them". Article 30 
declares that *'all minorities, whether based 
on religion or language, shall have the right 
to establish and administer educational insti- 
tutions of their choice", and adds that “‘the 
State shall not, in granting aid to educatio- 
nal institutions, discriminate against any 
educational institution on the ground that it 
is under the management of a minority, 
whether based on religion or language". 

The Constitution of India scrupulously 
encourages a secular outlook toward life. 
Article 28 guarantees freedom of religion in 
general, and of worship in particular. How- 
ever, it directs that *no religious instruction 
shall be provided in any educational institu- 
tion wholly maintained out of State funds" 
and also provides that “no person attending 
any educational institution recognised by the 
State or receiving aid out of the State Funds, 
shall be required to take part in any religious 
instruction that may be imparted in such insti- 
tution or to attend any religious worship that 
may be conducted in any such institution or 
in any premises attached thereto, unless such 
person or, if such person is a minor, his 
guardian has given his consent thereto". 

The liberty of the people is guaranteed by 
the provision that no person shall be convic- 
ted of any offence except for violation of a 


law in force at the time of the commission 
ofthe act charged as an offence. Similarly 
no person can be detained in custody with- 
out being informed of the ground of his arrest 
and he shall be produced before a magistrate 
within a period of twenty-four hours of his 
arrest. Immoral traffic in human beings such 
as prostitution, beggary and other forms of 
forced labour are also prohibited. 


(i) Part III of the Constitution contains 
guarantees to each citizen on 
certain Fundamental Rights. 

Social and political equality and jus- 
tice are ensured through equality 
before law, non-discrimination on 
ground only of religion race, caste, 
creed or sex ; abolition of untoucha- 
bility, equality of educational and 
other opportunity, prohibition of im- 
moral traffic and forced labour, pro- 
tection of law from wrongful prosecu- 
tion, and safeguards for the educatio- 
nal and cultural interests of minorities. 
A secular outlook is promoted 
through freedom of religion and 
worship, respect for all religions and 
prohibition of compulsory religious 
instruction in institutions owned or 
aided by the State. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


Review questions 
1. Briefly elucidate the basic principles 
underlying the Constitution of India 
as highlighted in its preamble. 
2. Cite the Constitutional provisions on 
Fundamental Rights relating to 
democratic values. 


a 
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3. Which provisions in Part III of the 
Constitution are concerned with 
socialist values ? 

4. Identify the provisions of the consti- 
tution that emphasise secular values. 

5. What are the educational corrollaries 
of various constitutional guarantees 
made to the citizens of India ? 

6. Place yourself in the situation of one be- 
longing to a religious minority group. 
How would you justify inclusion of 
texts pertaining to your denomination 
in a school library in the face of oppo- 
sition from the majority group ? 

7. Identify the measures adopted by the 
Central Government and the State 
Government (yours) to raise the 
status and improve the opportunities 
of scheduled castes and tribes, and of 
other backward communities. How 
far have they served the purpose ? 
How long should such special provi- 
sions be continued ? 


II 
EMPHASIS ON DEMOCRATIC AND SOCAILIST 
VALUES 
Part IV of the Constitution gives the 
“Directive Principles of State Policy" which 
should guide the state in promoting the 
welfare of the people. According to Article 
37 “the provisions contained in this part 
shall not be enforceable by any court, but 
the principles therein laid down are never- 
theless fundamental in the governance of 
the country and it shall be the duty of the 
State to apply these principles in making 


laws". 
Atricle 38 lays down: “The State shall 


strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as 
it may a social order in which justice, social, 
economic and political, shallinform all the 
institutions of national life". Article 39 
states : “The State shall, in particular, direct 
its policy towards ensuring 


(a) that the citizens, men and women 
equally, have the right to an adequate 
means of livelihood ; 

(b) that the ownership and control of 
the material resources of the com- 
munity are so distributed as best to 
subserve the common good ; 

(c) that the operation of the economic 
system does not result in the concen- 
tration of wealth and means of pro- 
duction to the common detriment ; 

(d) that there is equal pay for equal work 
for both men and women ; 

(e) thatthe health and strength of workers, 
men and women, and the tender age 
of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic 
necessity to enter avocations unsuited 
to their age or strength ; and 

(f) that childhood and youth are pro- 
tected against exploitation, and 
against moral and material abandon- 
ment." 

Further, the Constitution provides that 
the State shall take steps to organise village 
panchayats and endow them with such 
powers and authority as may be necessary to 
enable them to function as units of self- 
government (Article 40). It is also provided 
that within the limits of its economic 
capacity and development, the state shall 
make effective provision for securing the 
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right to work, to education and to public assis- 
tance in cases of unemployment, old age, sick- 
ness and disablement, and in other cases of 
undeserved want (Article 41). The state is ob- 
liged to make provision for securing just and 
humane conditions of work and for mater- 
nity relief (Article 42). Article 43 requires 
the state to endeavour to secure, by suitable 
legislation or economic organisation or in 
any other way, to all workers, agricultural, 
industrial or otherwise, work, a living wage, 
conditions of work ensuring a decent 
standard of life, and full enjoyment of 
leisure and social and cultural opportunities. 
Further, it must endeavour to promote 
cottage industries on an individual or co- 
operative basis in rural areas. The state is also 
directed to secure forthe citizens throughout 
the territory of India a uniform civil code 
(Article 44). 

Realising the importance of universal 
primary education for the proper develop- 
ment of democracy, Article 45 of the Cons- 
titution demands of the state “to provide 
within a period of ten years from the com- 
mencement of this Constitution, for free and 
compulsory education for all children until 
they complete the age of 14 years". İnci- 
dentally, this target has not yet been 
achieved. The advancement of the weaker 
sections of the society, such as the Scheduled 
Castes and the Scheduled Tribes, has been 
ensured in Article 46, according to which 
“the state shall promote with special care 
the educational and economic interests of 
the weaker sections of the people, and in 
particular, of the scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes and shall protect them from 
social injustice and all forms of exploitation 


A look into the constitutional provisions 
quoted above clearly shows that democracy 
and socialism are the two fundamental 
ideological principles underlying the new 
social order in India. 


The Directive Principles of State Policy, 
though not enforceable by court of law, aim 
at ensuring people's welfare and reflect demo- 
cratic and socialistic values. Among them are 
proper control and distribution of resources 
and wealth for common good, right to work 
and means of livelihood, equal pay for equal 
work for men and women, benefit of primary 
education for all, protection from abuse and 


exploitation in work, and uniform civil code 
for all. 


Review questions 


Answer the following questions in not 
more than ten sentences each : 
Q. I. What is the educational significance 


of Article 45 of the Constitution of 
India? Identify situations/quote 
evidence which show implementation 
of this article. 

We are still far from our Constitu- 
tional target of providing universal 
education for children upto 14 years 
of age. Why? 

In what way do the Directive Prin- 
ciples of State Policy help to promote 
democracy and socialism, when they. 
are not enforceable by law ? Suggest a 
way out. 

Why should the teacher be concerned, 
about directive principles other than 
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that in Art. 45? What is he expected 
to do about them ? 
Ul 
How ARE THE CONSTITUTIONAL OBJECTIVES 
AND DIRECTIVES FOR A NEW SOCIAL 
ORDER PURSUED ? 


Apart from enacting suitable laws at the 
central and state levels, and initiating execu- 
tive action for their implementation, the 
Central Government set up as early as in 
1950 a Planning Commission entrusted with 
the task of implementing the provisions of 
the Constitution relating to the progress and 
welfare of the people. In furtherence of the 
constitutional principles as well as the 
declared objective of the government to 
promote a rapid rise in the standard of living 
the commission was asked to 
the most effective and 


of the people, 
formulate plans for 
balanced utilisation of the country’s resources. 
While formulating the approach to 
planning, the commission pointed out : 


“The urge to economic and social change 
under the present conditions comes from 
the fact of poverty and of inequalities in 
income, wealth and opportunity... The 
problem therefore is not one of merely 
rechannelling economic activity within the 
existing socio-economic frame-work ; that 
framework has itself to be remoulded so 
as to enable it to accommodate progres- 
sively these fundamental urges which 
express themselves in the demand for 
right to work, the right to adequate 
income, the right to education and to a 
measure of insurance against old age, 
sickness and other disabilities” 

“The Commission has been formulating 


comprehensive Five Year Plans for deve- 
lopment and change in accordance with 
the above objectives and policies” 


The Programmes of action are however to 
be taken up by both the central and state 
governments as, under the Constitution, the 
executive functions are divided between the 
Union and the federating states. But the 
priorities and major schemes are worked out 
or ‘approved by the Planning Commission 
in consultation with the central and state 
governments. i 


The constitutional objectives and directives 
fora new social order are pursued through 
legislation, executive or government action, 
and comprehensive and purposeful planning 
for change and development. The values and 
principles of democracy, socialism and secu- 
larism form the guiding forces in this massive 
endeavour. 


Review questions 

1. Which are the agencies of state 
responsible for bringing about the 
new social and economic order as 
envisaged in the Constitution ? What 
roles do they play in the process ? 

2. Analyse the basic approach to plan- 
ned change and development in India 
since it became a Republic ? 

3. What should be the teacher's perspec- 
tive and role in respect of the emerg- 
ing social order ? How can it be made 
effective ? 


4. (a) Identify important central and 
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state laws (of your state in particular) 
and. major schemes of development 
that have contributed substantially to 
the creation of the new social order 
based on democracy, socialism and 


secularism. 


(b) What are the main impediments 


to the emergence of the new social 
order as envisaged ? How can they 
be overcome ? 

(c) Identify other national or inter- 
national factors that have contributed 
to or hindered the emergence of the 
new order. 
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LESSON 13 


The Concept of Democracy 


C. Seshadri 


The concept of democracy assumes special significance in the context 
of modernizing India. The Constitution of India which is essentially 
an expression and declaration of the highest ideals, values and as- 
pirations of the Indian people as a whole makes India a Sovereign, 
socialist, secular, democratic republic. In the previous lessons we 
studied our philosophical, social and cultural traditions which pro- 
vided some of the sources of these ideals and values, and the major 
provisions of our Constitution relating to the basic values of demo- 
cracy, socialism and secularism, We also saw how they have found 
expression in the fundamental rights to liberty, equality and justice, 
and the directive principles of state policy. I this lesson we shall 
examine in some detail the concept of democracy with a view to clari- 


fving its central notions of equality and freedom. 


I 
DEMOCRACY—A COMPREHENSIVE CONCEPT 
The concept of democracy originated in 
the ancient Greek City-States. The Greek 
word corresponding to democracy suggested 


a system in which 'the people' performed 


‘the ruling. In modern times, democracy 


has acquired a much wider connotation. It 
is used not only to refer to a specific form of 
social and political control but also, more 
generaly, to denote a certain way of life. 
Ideally, the democratic way of life is charac- 
terized by respect for the dignity of the 
individual, encouragement of the uniqueness 


in human beings rather than the imposition 
of a set pattern, co-operation, free discus- 
sion and friendly clash of ideas out of 
which may emerge truth and progressive 
thought, and toleration of cultural and 
intellectual differences. Democracy thus has 
several facets to it—-ethical, political, social 
and economic. Ethically, it rests on the 
faith that every individual howsoever humbly 
placed in life, is entitled to full respect for 
his dignity and worth as an individual. It 
demands that each human being be dealt 
with by his fellows “as a living, growing and 
potentially flowering organism that has the 
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right to participate in decisions that stand 
to affect him". This faith in the intrinsic 
worth of human personality is manifested in 
the different kinds of freedoms that demo- 
cracy makes it possible for an individual to 
enjoy. Politically, democracy may be des- 
cribed as “government of the people, by the 
people and for the people" ; it is a system 
of government in which the people exercise 
the governing power through their elected 


representatives based on adult franchise. 
Economically, a democratic state seeks to 
free people from want and fear, 


satisfy their basic needs of food, shelter and 
clothing, assure them all a minimum stan- 
dard of good living, and move towards 
economic equality. Socially, democracy 
seeks to break down the class and caste 
distinctions which are likely to cause ill-feel- 
ing and hamper social mobility and cohe- 
sion, to secure for everyone equality of 
opportunity and social justice, and to incul- 
cate dignity of labour and respect for cul- 
tural and religious differences. Democracy 
is thus an all-embracing concept. 


Democracy is a very comprehensive 
concept. It refers not only to a system of 
government but also to a general way of life 
itself. It has ethical, political, social and 
economic aspects. 


Review questions and suggested activities 
1. Collect different thoughts/definitions 
of democracy and comment on the 
aspect of life (political, economic, 
etc.) highlighted by it. 


2. Explain, in your own words, the con- 
cept of democracy. 

Identify which of the following state- 
ments are supportive of democracy 
and which are not. 


(i) “It is the ‘few’ who are well born 
who know what is best for the 


society". 
(i) *'Individuality is precious...both 
on its own account and because it 
is the very source of social pro- 
gress”. 
“Liberty is not a right but a con- 
cession of the state, contingent 
on what it deems its own 
interests”. 
“Everyone not only has intrinsic 
worth, but also has unique worth 
as an individual”. 
(v) “The basic purpose of freedom is 
to ensure for the individual an 
opportunity to express his unique 
personality, to be different from 
his neighbours". 
“The ‘many’ are always turbulant 
and changing. They seldom 
judge the right or wrong". 


[m 


(iii) 


(iv) 


(vi) 


II 


EQUALITY IN DEMOCRACY 


Although democracy is an all-pervasive 
concept, it is found to rest ultimately on two 
fundamental values : equality and freedom 

The Constitution of India declares the 
right to equality as a ‘fundamental right’. 
Art. 14 declares that “the state shall not 
deny to any person equality before the law 
or equal protection of the laws...” Art. 16 
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opportunity in 
and Art. 
certain 


guarantees equality of 
matters of public employment, 
15 prohibits discrimination on 
grounds. 

The idea of equality is commonly expres- 
in such statements as “All men are 
equal'. Now, taken as a factual assertion 
about men, it is clearly false. For, with res- 
pect to any trait or equality that we can 
think of—intelligence, attitude, moral quali- 
ties, not to speak of physical characteristics 
like height, weight, colour of skin, etc.—men 
are evidently different. In actuality, what is 
most striking about men is their inequality, 
not equality. This inequality springs from 
two sources : nature and nurture. The effects 
of physical and social environment may 
increase or  reduce—but not erase—the 
inequalities present at birth. The inequality 
of men thus appears to be a fact from which 


sed 


there is no escape. 
The democratic faith that ‘all men are 


equal’ does not therefore mean that all men 
are, in any Way, literally equal. It is not an 
empirical generalization about man, but 
only a moral command that all men ought 
to be treated equally—that men should be 
f their rights and opportu- 


equal in respect o. : 
ave a claim to equal 


nities ; that is, they h 


treatment. 
What does it mean to treat all men 
equally? What is meant by ‘equality of 


opportunity’? It is hardly likely that any- 
one would really want all men to be treated 
every respect. Explaining the 


alike in i 
‘equal protection of the laws", 


meaning of ' , 
the Supreme Court observed ; “The princi- 


1. Dhirendra v. State. L 


ple of equality does not mean that every law 
must have universal application for all 
persons who are not by nature, attainment 
or circumstance in the same position...!", 
Surely then we are not justified in pres- 
cribing the same educational treatment or, 
to take a more obvious example, in making 
all men pay the same amount of tax irres- 
pective of their income (if we do so). Justice, 
rather than plain equality, demands that 
treatment in such cases be fair and equita- 
ble, rather than equal in the literal sense. 
To illustrate, people may be taxed in pro- 
portion to their earnings, and different cate- 
gories of students may have different curri- 
cula suited to their abilities and needs. It is 
for a similar reason that despite prohibition 
of discrimination on grounds of religion, 
race, caste, sex or place of birth (Art 15), 
the Constitution does not preclude the 
State from making any special provision in 
respect of education, employment, etc. for 
the socially and educationally backward. 
All this implies that people may be treated 
differently if there are relevant and adequate 
grounds for doing so. The problem of- 
course is that of determining the relevance 
and adequacy of the grounds in any parti- 
cular case of differential treatment. For, 
objections are raised and protests made not 
against unequal treatment as such but 
against the grounds of differentiation and 
bases of inequality. This point has been 
clearly emphasized in legal decisions on 
the subject. 

“The plain meaning, for example, of the 
prohibition of discrimination, guaranteed by 


egal Remembrancer, (1955) 1 S.C.R, 224 
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Art. 15 of the Constitution, is that no person 
of a particular religion, caste etc. shall be 
treated unfavourably by the state when com- 
pared with persons of other religions and 
caste merely on the ground that he belongs to 
that particular religion or caste etc. The 
significance of the word ‘merely’ is that if 
there is any other ground or consideration 
for the differential treatment besides those 
prohibited by this article the discrimination 
will not be unconstitutional” + 

The cry for equality is thus really a cry 
against unjustified inequality. History bears 
evidence to the fact that unequal treatment 
in respect of certain goods or opportunities 
has been sought to be justified on such 
grounds as caste, race, colour and sex, when 
they were clearly known to be irrelevant. 
How then are we going to rule out such 
grounds that come in the way of equality of 
consideration ? With respect to the distri- 
bution of a particular good, how do we 
judge what grounds are relevant and what 
are irrelevant ? 

One way, of course, is to begin by recog- 
nising that ‘relevance’ is not an ‘all-or-none’ 
affair; it is ‘relative’. No factor is unifor- 
mally relevant or irrelevant to all kinds of 
rights or opportunities. What is relevant to a 
particular treatment, say, ‘providing oppor- 
tunities for higher education, may not be 
relevant to some other treatment, like ‘pro- 
viding free medical care’. While ability may 
be considered relevant in respect of oppor- 
tunities for higher education, it is obviously 


irrelevant to the privilege of free medical 
care. One would perhaps advocate poverty 
as a relevant factor in the latter case. Like- 
wise while poverty or merit may be cited as 
relevant factors for the award of scholar- 
ships, height or skin colour cannot be so 
cited for obvious reasons. Relevance of a 
ground for classification of persons for 
discriminatory treatment is therefore to be 
judged with respect to its relation to the pur- 
pose of the treatment. As the Supreme 
Court ruled, fora classification to be passed 
as rational it must be founded on an intelli- 
gible differentia having a rational relation to 
the object sought to be achieved by the act.? 
Such justification or rationale derives from a 
detailed consideration of the nature of the 
commodity or opportunity in question and 
its function in the society. Thus the Law 
Courts have held that in a legislation impo- 
sing a ban on the slaughter of animals for 
the preservation and improvement of live- 
stock, it is legitimate to classify animals into 
different categories according to their use- 
fulness to society from different stand- 
points—e.g. usefulness for agriculture, yield- 
ing milk, and the like; the legislature may 
legitimately ban the slaughter of cows with- 
out prohibiting the slaughter of goats and 
sheep. The justification of the criteria 
for the award of scholarships would depend 
on the purpose of awarding scholarships— 
whether it is to encourage brilliant students, 
or help economically weak students or both. 
The relevance of grounds thus cannot be 


1. Yousuff v. State of Bombay, AIR, 1954, S.C. 321. 
2. State of West Bengal v. Anwar Ali (1952), S.R.C. 289. 
3. Haneef Quareshi v. State of Bihar (1958), S.C.R. 629. 
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determined without a rationale and without 
reference to such wider considerations that 
give point and purpose to the activity. Fur- 
ther, to act as guides for action, reasons 
deriving from such wider considerations 
must fall under principle—in our case, con- 
siderations of personal as well as public 
good. 


Equality does not mean that all are equal 
in any discriptive sense; nor does it mean 
that all are to be treated literally equally. 
It is a formal principle which states that 
all men are to be treated equally unless 
there are good grounds warranting diffe- 
rential treatment. What grounds are just 
and what unjust however depends on our 
notions of the highest good for the indivi- 
dual and for the society, and not on the 


principle of equality itself. 


Review questions 
1. In which of the following is the prin- 
ciple of equality rightly applied and 
in which is it violated ? Justify your 
answer. 
i All men should be given the 
same kind of education. 
ii. Everyone should be given the 
basic needs of life—food, clo- 
thing and shelter. 
Socially and economically back- 
ward people should be given 
special incentives in the matter 
of education. 
The State should provide free 
legal aid to those who are poor. 


iii. 


iv. 


N 


Xs 


vi. 


Society should make special pro- 
vision for the education of the 
physically and mentally handi- 
capped. 

Scholarships should be awarded 
to the brilliant, and only to the 
brilliant irrespective of income. 


Identify what aspect of the principle 
of equality is highlighted in the follo- 
wing pronouncements. 


i. 


iii. 


iv. 


**...the fundamental rights them- 
selves have no fixed content. 
Most of them are empty vessels 
into which each generation must 
pour its content in the light of 
experience." (Keshavananda 
Bharati V State of Kerala, 1973, 
S.C.R Supplement). 

"We should not wish rheumatic 
patients to be treated like diabe- 
tics". (Bennand peters, Social 
Principles and the Democratic 
State). 

In offences relating to women, 
e.g., adultery, women in India 
may be placed in a more favou- 
rable position, having regard to 
their social status and need for 
protection. (Hathi Singh Mfg. 
Co. V Union of India, AIR, 
1960, S.C, 931). 

“No one claims equal considera- 
tion for all mammals—human 
beings count, mice do not, 
though it would not be easy to 
say why not". (Stanley Benn, 
‘Equality’, Encyclopaedia of 
Philosophy). 
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v. *...there is nothing like a “right” 
to receive higher education! It 
is a privilege which must be 
earned by satisfying fairly strin- 
gent achievement criteria". 
(S.C. Dube, Higher Education, 
Social change and National 
Development). 

vi. *..a statute imposing compul- 
sory education is no encroach- 
ment on any fundamental right 
for none has any right to remain 
ignorant". (Durga Das Basu, 
commentary on the Constitution 
of India, Vol. I) 

3. Analysethe concept of equality in 
education. What are the implica- 
tions ? 


Ill 
FREEDOM IN DEMOCRACY 


Another fundamental value of democracy 
is freedom. The preamble to the Indian 
Constitution proclaims that one of its objec- 
tives is to secure liberty—‘‘liberty of thought, 
expression belief, faith, and worship." Art. 
19 embodies seven freedoms. These are the 
right (i) to freedom of speech and exp- 
ression, (ii) to assemble peaceably and with- 
out arms, (iii) to form associations or 
unions, (iv) to move freely throughout the 
territory of India, (v) to reside and settle in any 
part of the territory of India, (vi) to acquire, 
hold and dispose of property : and (vii) to 
practise any profession, or to carry on any 
occupation, trade or business. Art. 25 (1) 
provides "freedom of conscience and the 
right freely to profess, practise and propa- 


gate religion." 


Why does democracy place such a high 
value on freedom? In the first place, free- 
dom tends to promote people's interests. It 
is a necessary condition for the full develop- 
ment of the individual's personality without 
which no social progress is possible. 
A social or political set up which leaves no 
options for the individual to choose and 
which imposes a rigid uniformity on all can 
in no way help the individual to bring out 
his best. Nor does the society reap any 
benefit from the repression of individuality, 
since every individual counts in a demo- 
cracy. If the good society is one wherein 
each individual is trained to do that thing 
for which he is best suited and in such a 
way as to benefit the whole society maxi- 
mally, then it follows that the individual be 
allowed freedom to develop his unique indi- 
viduality. Freedom, thus, is a social neces- 
sity. 

Secondly, the need for freedom follows 
from the very nature of human beings. It is 
a brute fact of nature that men differ from 
one another with regard to their native abili- 
ties, capacities and potentialities. Every 
individual is, in a way, unique and it is in 
his very nature to seek an expression of his 
individuality. Because of this inner urge to 
seek self-expression, man wants freedom so 
that he might assert his unique nature with 
the minimum of hindrance. If there were 
no individual differences and if men were all 
born with the same abilities, capacities and 
traits of behaviour. the wants of all men 
would be more or less the same, and conse- 
quently there wouldn't be the same urge for 
self-expression and the craving for freedom. 

Finally, it is plainly unethical to deny an 
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individual his freedom which is his birth 
right (“All human beings are born free...", 
says Article 1 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights) and prevent him from 
accomplishing what he is potentially capable 
of. Freedom is a spiritual necessity. “In 
struggling for freedom we are obeying a law 
of our nature. We are striving to fulfil our 
destiny, for freedom is a necessary means to 
the end of achieving the good life, of 
becoming, in the highest sense, human". 

But what does ‘freedom’ mean ? The word 
‘freedom’ is used with different prepositions : 
‘of’, ‘from’, ‘to’, ‘in’, etc. Men desire several 
kinds of freedom: freedom from want, fear 
or irritating interference ; freedom to express 
their personalities in thought, word and deed ; 
freedom of assembly, movement, worship, 
and so on. ‘Freedom in education’ might 
refer to freedom of children (from fear and 
unnecessary anxiety, to learn at their own 
rate, to participate in the life of the school 
and classroom, to choose courses of study, 
etc.), freedom of teachers (of opinion on 
teaching methods and curriculum, for 
study, to participate in policy making) or 
freedom of parents (to choose the kind and 
type of education and schools for their 
children) and so on. 

A study of the different uses of ‘freedom’ 
reveals that talk of freedom presupposes that 
there are some impediments or constraints 
ona person doing what he might want to 
do. No one talks of freedom in spheres 
where interference from others is very un- 
likely. For example, there is no question of 
anyone demanding freedom to dream, for, 
e could possibly interfere in one’s 

Nor could there be a demand 


no one els 
dreaming. 


for freedom to think as one wishes to, for a 
similar reason. But in the case of expres- 
sing one’s thoughts orally or in writing, in 
choosing a job or in choosing a people’s 
representative the matter is very different. 
For, these are areas where it is possible to 
interfere in one's freedom. Hence it makes 
sense to talk of freedom in these cases. 
Secondly, talk of freedom many times 
suggests not so much the absence of cons- 
traints as a plea for the presence of oppor- 
tunity. For example, in the case of a per- 
son seeking a higher job or admission to an 
institution of higher learning the person may 
be free in the sense that there is no external 
obstructions ; but it may be that, in actual 
fact, he is not free as there are not enough 
posts or as he has not the money to meet 
the cost. Taken together, these two senses 
of ‘freedom’ emphasize that freedom exists 
notonly in the absence of constraints but 
also in the presence of opportunity. A very 
poor person or an illiterate is not really free 
in the modern world, in this sense. It is 
significant that those who possess wealth and 
power think of liberty primarily in terms of 
absence of restraint; those who have no 
secure livelihood and are dependent on 
others for their existence, that is, the mass 
of wage earners, desire freedom in terms of 
provision of opportunities to live a richer 
and fuller life. 

It has been suggested that freedom means 
absence of constraints in whatever we want 
to do. Now, there are two possible types 
of constraints—constraints of nature (we are 
not free to walk in mid air) and constraints 
of men. The latter might be arbitrary cons- 
traints of a tyrant or constraints set by law. 
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Now, freedom does not mean living in a 
state where there are no controls of any 
kind whatsoever. It does not mean license 
to do whatever we like. There cannot be 
any absolute freedom. The paradox of 
freedom is that too much freedom leads to 
too little. If people are allowed to do what 
they like, the strong would tend to impose 
arbitrary constraints on the weak. People 
would be free to do or say what they like 
only if they are protected from arbitrary 
interference by law or public opinion or 
both. Freedom for ourselves alone is a 
myth, for if everyone claimed absolute free- 
dom no one would be really free. If all men 
have an equal right to be free, it implies that 
sometimes we must willingly accept some 
limitations on our freedom in the interests 
of others. The essence of freedom is mutual 
adjustment, reciprocal accommodation of 
interests, mutual give and take, tolerance, 
fair play, justice, and co-operation. If indi- 
viduals cannot put adequate check upon 
themselves, the society or state must put 
restraint upon their behaviour if it is likely 
to endanger others’ freedom. Freedom 
implies the imposition or acceptance of 
some limitations with a view to (i) securing 
equal freedom for all, and (ii) providing 
opportunities or conditions of life which will 
enable men to develop their personality, and 
lead a full life. 

Restraint is thus necessary for the attain- 
ment of freedom. Compulsion and freedom 
ate not essentially opposed to each other ; 
they might supplement and facilitate each 
other. We are rightly compelled to do many 
things and not to do certain other things by 
the laws of the land, and the penalty for 


breaking the law is further loss of freedom. 
We should all be less free than what we are 
if the authority of the law were not gene- 
rally obeyed. For, in that case, the weak 
would be victims of oppression by the 
strong. This is what happened in the early 
days when the West was being conquered. 
Similarly in the economic sphere uncon- 
trolled free enterprise was fine for the few 
who were strong; but it was only when the 
trade unions were formed and laws gover- 
ning conditions of employment and wages 
introduced that the economically weak 
became free from exploitation by the rich. 
In the sphere of freedom of speech too, we 
can speak our mind in public only because 
the law backed by public opinion protects 
us. The individual, therefore, in order to 
have his freedom in some sphere guaranteed, 
has to accept the constraint of law which 
protects him on the one hand and constrains 
him from interfering with others on the 
other. The crucial point is that in a demo- 
cracy the people participate in the process 
of law making. The elaborate electoral law, 
for example, has been made to make sure 
that the voter is in fact free to record his 
vote as he pleases. 


Democracy values freedom because free- 
dom tends to promote individual and social 
£ood and also because it is a spiritual necessity 
for man. Freedom implies both the absence 
of constraints and the creation of positive 
conditions and self-expression for individual 
development. Freedom does not mean doing 
whatever one likes ; it means accepting cons- 
traints of law and convention. Laws are 
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necessary to secure equal freedom for all and 
to protect the weak from exploitation by 


the strong. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


he 


Identify some freedoms which you 
think are necessary for the child, 
teacher and parent in education. 

Give illustration to show that too 
much freedom leads to too little. 
Illustrate how democracy protects 
and promotes fundamental freedoms 
through the constraints of law. 


4. Identify the aspect/aspects of freedom 


which the following statements high- 


light. 
(i) “No person shall be deprived of 


his life or personal liberty except 
according to procedure establish- 
ed by law.” 

(ii) “Individuality is precious...both 

on its own account and because 

it is the very source of social 
progress." 

“We should all be less free than 

we are if the authority of the 

law were not generally obeyed.” 

“If we are to be free to do what 

we like, we must like what is 

sensible and good.” 

(v) “Unless men learn to limit their 
demands, it may make them less 
free: 

Study the scope of restrictions men- 

tioned in the Constitution for the 

different freedoms guaranteed by it. 


Gii) 


(iv) 
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LESSON 1.4 


The Concept of Socialism 


C. L. Anand 


The purpose of this lesson is to develop (i) a clear understanding of 
the basic concepts of socialism, as perceived by Karl Marx and 
Mahatma Gandhi in particular, (ii) adequate comprehension of the 
sub-concepts and principles relating to them, and (iii) the ability to 
analyse the causes of social inequality and injustice and suggest cor- 


rective measures. 


Section I is concerned with the concept of Marxian Socialism as a 
political doctrine and its fundamental principles. Gandhian socialism 
-and the concept of socialistic pattern of society form the content of 
Section II. Section III deals with the various criteria of social inequa- 
lity and the changing attitudes of societies in this regard. 


a 


I 
WHAT IS MEANT BY SOCIALISM ? 

Socialism is essentially a political doctrine 
based on a certain conception of man and of 
society and having sociological and economic 
overtones/implications. It is concerned with 
the type of creature man is, his basic needs 
and motivations, the way he is and ought 
to be related to other men, the style of 
living best suited to him, the role of govern- 
ment in the life of the community, the 
control of production and distribution of 
€ wealth and other features of the economy, 
etc. Any conception of man and society 
raises both philosophical and practical pro- 

{ blems. Any political doctrine has necessarily 


to compete with others for acceptance by 
men and has therefore to justify itself and 
show why itshould be preferred to others. 
Further, by its very nature, it should be 
practically oriented to achieving and main- 
taining a particular type of society. It therefore 
needs to work out concrete policies and pro- 
posals and the organisational structure needed 
to realise them. An adequate discussion of 
socialism as a political doctrine has to cover 
all these aspects. 

Socialism began as a revolt against 
capitalism. Starting in Europe in the 
nineteenth century, it soon spread all over 
the globe, and has continued to maintain 
its appeal ever since. Socialism generally 
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views man as an essentially social, rational 
cooperative being as opposed to the 
capitalist conception of man as a self- 
enclosed, socially exclusive, and basically 
egoistic being. Socialism rejects the capita- 
list view on the pursuit of self interest as 
the only guiding force in man, and offers an 
alternative. Human beings, far from being 
independent atoms related to each other in 
certain limited ways, are necessarily inter- 
dependent not only in the obvious material 
sense but also in the cultural sense They 
need each others help to acquire abilities 
and skills which each of them by himself 
cannot hope to develop. Man, according 
to socialism, therefore, is éssentially a social 
being, not only in the obvious and superfi- 
cial sense that he likes human company, or 
needs other's help, but in the deeper sense 
that he has no personality outside society. 
Since the individual's abilities, skills, and 
indeed his humanity have a social basis, they 
are not his private property to be used as 
he pleases. He holds them in trust for 
society and should use them for the well- 
being of his fellow men. 

Contemporary socialist thought is domi- 
nated by Karl Marx who, although. not 
the only source of inspiration, is still the 
most powerful exponent of the socialist 
philosophy. Karl Marx and à number of 
socialist thinkers who preceded or followed 
him have all vehemently condemned the 
capitalist view of man and society as totally 
false. They all agreed that ‘selfishness’ was 
a perversion (corrupted form) of human 
nature : Robert Owen considered it immoral: 
r called it a perversion ; Belfort Bax 
Marx thought it 


and 


Fourie 
described it as unnatural ; 


was worthy of an animal; William Morris 
equated it with ‘hell’; and more recently 
Mao called it ‘poison’, and Fiedal Castro 
*the beast instinct. Since selfishness, also 
called ‘individualism’ was for early socialists 
(and for all socialists since) the essense of 
capitalism, they called their own doctrines 
‘socialism’ with focus on the principle of 
human sociality. For Owen, Fourier, Bax, 
Robert Blatchfort, Morris and others, 
‘social’ was the opposite of ‘selfish’, and 
‘socialism? of ‘individualism’. 


Since. socialism rejects self-interest as the 
predominant human motive, it condemns 
competition as the basis of social organisa- 
tion. On the contrary, it emphasises coope- 
ration. as_ essential, to social. progress. 
According to socialism, competition is waste- 
ful of human energy and resources; it 
destroys human solidarity and turns men 
into enemies ; it leads to the exploitation of 
man by man, creates discord and conflict, 
and is therefore not in harmony with man’s 
true’ nature. In contrast, cooperation 
creates ‘concord’ and draws men closer 
together; it makes for economy, efficiency, 
harmony and progress. It expresses and 
develops man’s social nature for both indi- 
vidual and social good. 


Socialism also contends that man is an 
intelligent and rational being who can shape 
his own destiny. By virtue of his unique 
abilities, he can become the ‘sovereign (ruler) 
of circumstances’. He should therefore plan 
his life, decide what type of life he wants to 
live, and consciously design and regulate 
his environment accordingly. The idea of 
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social planning and action is inherent in 
their conception of man. 

Since socialism began as a reaction to 
capitalism and since it considers work and 
welfare asa very important aspects of man's 
life, economic problems engage most of its 
attention. Socialism emphasises planned 
development bringing the means of produc- 
tion and the distribution of wealth under 
social control-in actuality, control of the 
state. All must work and contribute their 
mite to the welfare and progress of the 
community, which makes a heavy investment 
for their individual development and per- 
sonal wellbeing For overthrowing the 
capitalist system it advocates methods of 
persuation, political education, and even 
violence, if itis necessary to create a new 
society, a better social order. 


The socialist vision has been extended 
during its short history into new areas and 
has produced some fascinating perspectives 
on social life. It upholds equality of 
women, appreciates the values of ‘middle 
class’ culture, advocates well-knit and stable 
families, and takes interest in the abolition 
of the distinction—and the gulf—between 
the urban and rural areas. Thus socialism 
is not merely an economic or political theory 
but it represents a comprehensive view of 
man and society, and its functioning. 
there are different brands or 
especially those 


However, 
versions of socialism, 
shaped by Marx, Lenin in Russia, Mao in 
China, and Gandhiji in India, apart from 
different emphases, features and operational 
strategies formulated by many other thinkers 


of repute. 


Socialism is a socio-political doctrine 
based on a unique conception of man and of 
society, and emphasises, among other things. 

i) man’s essential sociality with the 
implied notions of human bro- 
therhood and of man's abilities 
and powers as a social trust ; 

ii) Social responsibility for the 
welfare of all its members and 
the implied rejection of the 
doctrine of self-interest. 

iii) Cooperation rather than compe- 
tition in all areas of life, above 
all, the economic ; 

iv) planning as an expression of 
man’s purposeful control of his 
resources and destiny ; and 

v) social control of production and 
equitable distribution of wealth 
and opportunities. 


Review questions 

We may quickly review this Section by 
answering the following  short-answer 
questions : 

l. Define in your own words the concept 
of socialism. 

2. State the basic principles or tenets of 
socialism putting them in contrast to 
those of capitalism. 

3. Makea list of the socialist philoso- 
phers who preceded and succeeded 
Karl Marx and point out the titles of 
their major works and the special 
features of their stand. 

4. "Why does socialism reject competition 
as the basis of social organisation ? 


THE CONCEPT 


5. Explain the concept of man as the 
‘sovereign of circumstances’ in the 
context of Marxian Socialism. 

6. Why do developing countries resort 


to planning ? 


II 
WHAT IS GANDHIAN SOCIALISM ? HOW FAR HAS 
IT BEEN ADOPTED IN INDIA ? 


Gandhiji saw socialism as a way of life—a 
synthesis he was able to achieve in the 
course of his long ‘experiment with truth’ 
Gandhian social order combines in it the 
good points of socialism and democracy, 
although it is different from both with 
regard to approach. The common element 
in  Gandhij's philosophy and Marxian 
thought (as enunciated in Das Kapital and 
Communist Menifesto) is the extreme con- 
cern of both for the suppressed, the resource- 
less and the ignorant, the dumb and the 
starving section of humanity. The ideal 
social order as visualised by Mahatma 
Gandhi is a classless, casteless and stateless 
society based on non-violence, non-coopera- 
tion (with evils), and decentralisation of 
power and authority. He calls it Sarvodaya 
Samaj in which ‘the greatest good of all’ is 
the end. 

Jn an editorial which appeared in 1947 
under the caption “who is a socialist" ? 
Gandhiji wrote: “Under socialism all the 
members of society are equal—none low, 
none high...Even as members of the indivi- 
dual body are equal, so are the members of 
the society. This is socialism. Under it, 
the prince and the peasant, the wealthy and 
the poor the employer and the employee are 


all on the same level." 
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At the Delhi provincial Political Confe- 
rence (July, 1947) Gandhiji said, quoting 
his own example, that true socialism consist- 
ed in working among labourers, being a 
true servant of the people, and befriending 
all, including one's enemies. 

Gandhiji had no use for any socialism 
which avoided the difficult road leading to 
the unity of his conception. Gandhiji did 
not appreciate the tactics of trying to usher 
in socialism first by converting every one to 
the socialist faith and then setting about 
changing human nature and building a base 
for unity. He wrote: “Without changing 
our life we may go on giving addresses and 
forming parties and, hawk-like, seize the 
game when it comes our way. This is no 
socialism. The more we treat it as a 
game to be seized the farther it must recede 
from us. Socialism is as pure as crystal. 
It, therefore, requires crystal-like means to 
achieve it. Impure means result in an 
impure end. Only truthful, non-violent and 
pure-hearted socialists will be able to 
establish a socialistic society in India and 
the world :”. 

The Gandhian concept of socialism is 
amply reflected in the speeches and writings 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Constitu- 
tion of India, and the country's Five-year 
Plans. 

Pandit Nehru rightly emphasised that 
socialism was not just an economic doctrine 
but a philosophy of life which implied a 
profound “change in habits, instincts, values 
and motivations". Joshi, P.C. (1972) in his 
pape ‘Nehru and Socialism in India’ has 
highlighted the following key elements in 
Nehru's version of socialism : 
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(i) adeep sympathy for the under- 
dog and a passion for equality 
‘between man and man; 

the idea that the economic system 
Should be based on a human out- 
look and must not sacrifice man 
for money ; 

the view that private property in 
the means of production results 
inexploitation of one class by 
another and must give way to 
social ownership of the means of 
production ; 

the view that socialism should 
not just be equated with social 
ownership of property but that 
it should imply a new relation- 
ship between man and man, a 
vast “psychological transforma- 
tion” involving a new spirit of 
service and cooperation in the 
place of the spirit of acquisition 
and self-aggrandisement. 


(ii) 


(iii) 


(iv) 


The Constitution of India contains many 
articles and directive principles of state 
policy setting the country on the road to 
socialism (as you read in lesson 1.2). In 
pursuance of these, the Planning Commis- 
sion has been adopting policies and 
approaches that would gradually bring 
about a socialistic pattern of society. These 
include emphasis on decentralisation of 
administration of institutions (as opposed to 
centralisation) promotion of cottage indus- 
tries (as opposed to domination by large- 
scale industry), cultivation of a mixed 
economy (a combination of public and 
private control over the means of produc- 


tion), industrialisation without ignoring the 
agricultural sector, creation of more employ- 
ment opportunities, reduction of disparities 
in income, special privileges and benefits to 
the weaker sections, ensuring the basic needs 
to all, and raising the standard of living of 
the people. 


Gandhiji like Marx, aims at the establish- 
ment of a classless society, but selects the 
pure path of non-violence, service and .co- 
operation in achieving ‘Sarvodaya Samaj’ 
or a society for ‘the greatest good of ‘all’. 
Gandhian values have helped in building 
a socialistic pattern’ of society in India 
without endangering the democratic free- 
dom of thought, belief and expression. 

Gandhian values and principles are reflec- 
ted in the Constitution of India and the 
country's Five-Year Plans. 


Review questions 


1. Gandhiji has been described as a 


"Communist minus violence". How 
far do you agree ? 
2. Discuss critically the fundamental 


differences between Gandhian socia- 
lism and the Marxian concept O 
socialism. f 

3. Gandhiji visualised *Sarvodaya Samaj” 
as the ideal social order. What are 
its essential features? How can they 
be realised ? 

4. Identify the directives and provisions 
in the Indian Constitution that are in 
keeping with the Gandhian concept of 
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socialism. 

5. Identify the distinct features of Indian 
socialism in comparison ‘with the 
socialist movement in other parts of 
the world. 


Ill 
WHAT IS SOCIAL INEQUALITY ? 


Social inequality is a broad concept and a 
general problem, -and it exists in some form 
in all contemporary societies. -In the past, 
societies have differed significantly in their 
attitude to inequality, but in the modern 
world it would be hard indeed to find any 
society whose members are indifferent to the 
problem. In India too ever since the days 
of the struggle for freedom a lot of emphasis 
has been laid on values leading to the esta- 
blishment of an egalitarian society. 

Historically, different societies have varied 
greatly in the extent to which they have 
explicitly sanctioned social inequality. They 
have also. differed in their relative emphasis 
on the types of social inequality sanctioned. 
Some approved of or prescribed inequality 
on the basis of colour or race, some others 
in terms of refinement and culture, and yet 
others on the basis of ritual purity. Until 
recently some of the most powerful sanctions 
for social inequality derived from religious 
systems, though most of the world religions 
have asserted the equality of men. Even 
Hinduism, which provided the ideological 
basis of a caste system, has emphasised the 
underlying unity of all beings and has had 
its egalitarian bhakti movement. 
odern times there seems to have come 


Inm : 
a steady erosion 


about, almost everywhere, 
in the legitimacy accorded to social inequa- 
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lity. If social inequality continues to exist 
as a fact, it is no longer accepted by all asa 
part of the natural order of things but is 
challenged, at least questioned, at every 
point. In India, even though the traditional 
conceptions of hierarchy (rank order among 
individuals and groups) are still very much 
alive, the Constitution has declared itself 
squarely in favour of a ‘casteless and class- 
less society’. 

While in popular conception social 
inequality continues to be identified with 
economic inequality, individuals are also 
graded on the basis of a variety of non-eco- 
nomic criteria such as education, occupa- 
tion, accent or skin colour. Thus, social 
inequality belongs not only to the. domain of 
facts which can be represented in statistical 
tables ; it belongs also to the domain of values 
and norms.. Another important source. of 
social inequality arises from.the: distribution 
of power. Inequalities of. this kind are 
truely universal; even in.the most primitive 
and undifferentiated societies power is un- 
equally distributed between the old and the 
young, and between the sexes. Egalitarian 
societies are at pains now to meet the chal- 
lenge of social inequality by evolving social 
patterns suiting their conditions. The demo- 
cratic, socialistic and secular pattern of 
society evolved in India is a step in this 
direction (see lesson 1.5). 


Among the factors believed to bring 
about social equality, a special place is gene- 
rally assigned to economic growth. Faith 
in the equalising effect of economic growth 
is shared alike by adherents (staunch follo- 
wers) of socialism and capitalism. It is 
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even stronger in developing countries like 
India. This is amply reflected in the fact 
that our country has adopted programmes 
of planned economic growth in all sectors 
and for all sections of the population in the 
belief that it will create the necessary condi- 
tions for an egalitarian society. 

Apart from income, occupation and 
power, there are sources of social inequality 
which are more specifically associated with 
particular cultural systems. It has some- 
times been argued that these factors play a 
less important part in industrial as opposed 
to agrarian or ‘traditional’ societies. And 
further, as more and more societies become 
industrialised, they will all have the same 
bases of inequality which will be defined 
increasingly in terms of rational organis- 
ational needs, that is, in terms of disparities 
which derive from unequal distribution of 
power and of skill. According to this argu- 
ment, other bases of inequality will be 
reduced to a marginal or residual position. 


Among the many forms of social inequa- 
lity, three have received particular attention 


from sociologists : 
i) those which foliow from disparities of 
wealth and income ; 

ii) those which relate to differential pres- 

tige or honour ; and 

iii) those which derive from the distribu- 

tion of power. 

The view that economic growth creates 
necessary conditions for an egalitarian 
society is shared alike by socialism and 
capitalism, and by the developing countries. 


Review questions 


1. Point out the multiple bases of social 
inequality as sanctioned by early 
societies. 

2. How do modern egalitarian societies 
meet the challenge of social 
inequality ? 

3. Why does economic growth receive 
special importance in bringing about 
social equality ? 

4. Suggest constitutional changes and 
work out practical measures for eradi- 
cating social inequality from India. 
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LESSON 1.5 


The Concept of Secularism 


C. L. Anand 


This lesson has been designed to clarify the concept of secularism, 
and develop an appreciation of secular values in the Indian context. 
It has been divided into two sections, the first elucidating the concept 
of secularism, as understood in the West and as used in India, and 
the second being devoted to a discussion on how secularism develops 
healthy values among citizens and raises the quality of life in India. 


———————————— 


I 
WHAT IS MEANT BY 'SECULARISM' ? 

India has chosen to build itself into a 
democratic and secular society in which 
different groups and communities can flou- 
rish side by side in. confidence and goodwill, 
different social and cultural traditions might 
grow in freedom, and all citizens might be 
able to make the best of their capabilities 
for personal fulfilment and social progress. 
The two principles of democracy and secula- 
rism are in a vital sense, mutually comple- 
mentary. Democracy in à multi-religious 
and multi-cultural society like India. can 
grow only ina secular framework. Similarly 
secularism in India presupposes a democratic 
system. But secularism, like democracy, 
has come to mean different things to diffe- 
rent people. We. shall therefore first clarify 
our thinking on the concept of secularism. - 

According to the Oxford Dictionary, secu- 


larism means “the doctrine that morality 
should be based solely in regard to the well- 
being of mankind in the present life, to the 
exclusion of all considerations drawn from 
belief in God". Chambers Dictionary defines 
secularism as “the belief that the State, 
morals, education, etc. should be independent 
of religion". Likewise Webster's Dictionary 
says that-secularism is ‘the belief that religion 
and ecclesiastical affairs should not enter into 
the functions of the state’. Many scholars 
give secularism a deeper meaning. In the 
limited sense of the word, it is often placed 
in contrast with religion. Webster, thus, gives 
this as an alternative definition : *A system of 
doctrines and practices that rejects any form 
of religious faith and worship'. In the deeper 
sense of the word, ‘secularism is not concer- 
ned with what is religious and spiritual, and 
is. surely opposed to everything that is 
irrational’. 
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The word ‘secularism’ was first used in the 
nineteenth century by George Jacob Holy- 
dake. He derived it from the Latin word 
‘saeculum’ meaning "this present age", and 
used itin the context of social and ethical 
values or system. Thus secularism came to 
be known as a social and ethical system 
based on the following principles evolved by 
Holydake : 

1. primary emphasis on the material and 
cultural improvement of human 
beings ; 

2. respect for and search of all truth, 
whatever be its source, which can be 
tested in experience leading to human 
betterment ; 

3. concern for this age or world and its 
improvement ; and 

4. an independent rational morality, 
which does not base itself on faith in 
divine commandment. 

Bradlaugh emphasized that secularism was 
hostile to religion and maintained that either 
secularism or religion should survive. The 
Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences (Vol. 13, 
1954) gives a vivid historical background of 
the development of this concept of ‘secula- 
rism through ages under the conflicting inte- 
rests of religion, industrialisation communism 
and socialism in the hands of scholars of 
medieval and modern Europe. Thus secu- 
larism, as understood in Western Europe, 
and in terms of the American experience, 
means that the state and the church coexist 
in the same society without having to do 
anything with each other. In India agencies 
of State and religious institutions are suppo- 
sed to be independent of each other, but the 
latter might seek to influence politics and the 


government might have to restrain the latter 
in accordance with the principles and policies 
of secularism. 

The Indian conception of secularism 
requires that there shall be no state religion 
and that the state shall treat all réligions 
equally. Gandhiji said: “My veneration 
for other faiths is the same as for my own 
faith". “We believe in Sarva-dharma-sama- 
natva—having equal regard for all faiths 
and creeds". The secular state, according to 
Prof. Donald E.Smith, is “a state which 
guarantees individual and corporate freedom 
of religion, deals with the individual as a 
citizen irrespective of his religion, is not 
constitutionally connected to a particular 
religion, nor does it seek either to promote 
or interfere with religion". In his opinion 
India is a secular state, 'albeit a few anoma- 
lies which may be removed in time’. The 
Indian constitution does guarantee indivi- 
dual and corporate freedom of religion and. 
equal citizenship rights for members of all 
religious groups ; it prohibits any discrimina- 
tion on grounds only of caste, colour or creed. 
The state is not constitutionally connected 
with any particular religion ; nor does it 
seek to promote religion or interfere with it. 

The question has been raised if a secular 
state is not in essence hostile toward reli- 
gion. The answer is an emphatic ‘No’. 
What secularism envisages is that the state 
and religion should be conceived as separate 
and independent entities, for, the two have 
mutually exclusive spheres of concern and 
activity. 

As per Article 25 (1) of the Constitution 
of India, all citizens are equally entitled to 
freedom of conscience and the right freely 
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to profess, practise and propagate religion. 
However, while the freedom of conscience is 
absolute, the exercise of freedom of religious 
practice is subject to restrictions in the inte- 
rest of harmony, peace, public order, mora- 
lity and health. Again, the right to religious 
freedom is subject to the other provisions of 
Part III of the constitution such as the abo- 
lition of untouchability. According to 
Article 25 (2) (a), the state may interfere 
with freedom of religion for the purpose of 
regulating or restricting any economic, finan- 
cial, political or othar secular activity which 
may be associated with religious practice. 
It is important to note that only those reli- 
gious practices need be regulated or restric- 
ted which are regarded as integral part of 
the religion ; others can be banned without 
affecting religious freedom, if they are unde- 
sirable. Only rituals or observances, cere- 
monies and modes of worship are regarded 
as integral part of the practice of a religion. 
Whether a particular practice is an essen- 
tial part of a religion or not has to be deter- 
mined ultimately by courts of law in accor- 
dance with qualitative tests of essentiality 
applied to the best interpretations of reli- 
gious prescriptions and personal and social 


good. 


A secular state 

—functions in a 
religion, 

— treats all religions on an equal footing, 
neither interfering with nor promoting 


way independent of 


religion, 
—permits individual and collective. freedom 


of religions. 


— views all individuals as citizens with equal 
rights and not as members of particular 
religious groups. 

—It is not against religion, but may restrict 
religious freedom or regulate religious 
practices in public interest—of harmony, 
peace, morality and health. 


Review questions 


l. What is the meaning of the term 
‘secularism’ as understood in Western 
countries ? 

2. What is the essence of the Indian 
concept of secularism ? In what way 
is it different from that of the West ? 

3. List the merits of secularism as 
envisaged in India. 

4. How far is secularism important for 
harmony and progress in India ? 

5. “Secularization is a broad and per- 
suasive process that penetrates all 
spheres of social life, and its source 
does not lie in animosity to religion". 
Discuss the statement bringing out 
clearly that a secular state is not 
irreligious in nature. 

6. Comment on the restrictions on 
religious practices as provided for in 
the Constitution of India, keeping 
in mind, the secular values empha- 


sised. 
I 
How DOES SECULARISM DEVELOP DESIRABLE 
VALUES ? 
Since secularism does not promote 


religion, how does it develop and encourage 
moral and other values ? We have noted in 
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the previous section that a secular state is 
not hostile to religion. Its non-religious 
approach to social and political problems 
does not make it irreligious. No doubt, a 
secular state, unlike a theocratic state, can- 
not prescribe, propose or promote theology 
of any one faith. But it is not necessarily 
a ‘Godless state’, ora state where there is 
no code of morals or manners. While there 
is no religion without its own moral code, 
all morality is not necessarily a part of 
religion. Morality essentially has a social 
reference. It can evolve and function in a 
society without reference to religion, with- 
out fear of Gods punishment as the com- 
pelling force. An important aspect of life 
would be lost if we did not consider the 
question of ethics and spiritual values. 
“The life spiritual is as important as, if not 
more important than, the life physical and 
the life intellectual". It has been a matter 
of pride with many Indians to glorify the 
spirituality of Indian culture, as against the 
gross materialism of the West. Both these 
assertions may be exaggerated but there is 
some substance in the claim that spirituality 
rooted in religion has been an important 
factor in the making of the Indian culture. 
Secularism in India, therefore, cannot decry 
religion; it only advocates disassociating 
religion with politics. This ‘Indian’ meaning 
of 'secularism' was emphasised by Dr. S. 
Radhakrishnan so that a truly religious 
person might not be lost in a democratic 


secular state. 
Religious tolerance and equal respect for 


all religions has been a part of Indian 
culture all along and they are more impor- 


tant now than ever before. These values 
have in fact stood the test of time. Sri 


Prakasa observes : 


“We are a secular state because we could 
not be anything else with our endless 
castes and creeds, sects and faiths, all of 
which we want to keep for the nations’ 
enrichment and enlightenment, and in- 
cidentally to show to the world, if nothing 
else, that it is possible to have a country 
where temples and mosques, churches and 
gurudwaras, can stand side by side, 
beckoning their respective adherents to 
come within and offer worship in their 
own way orattempt to unravel the my- 
stery of the creation around us in the 
manner they think and like best. We 
want to show, for others to do likewise, 
that it is possible for followers of diverse 
faiths to live in the same streets and in 
the same villages, and carry on their work 
in peace and harmony". 


One of the significant results of the 
adoption of secularism is the emergence of 
a healthy pluralistic outlook which fosters 
the growth of science, art, philosophy and 
even religion. A pluralistic outlook is the 
very essence of democracy and, fortunately 
in India, the secular approach to life has 
engendered it. Again, a basic problem for 
India is to foster the scientific spirit which, 
in turn, would provide a basis for the pro- 
motion of secularism, releasing the indivi- 
dual from the strong bonds of blind faith. 
The scientific spirit implies a spirit of free 
enquiry, a spirit of looking at things objecti- 
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vely and rationally, freedom from an 
obsession with the past, and a more humble 
attitude towards our history and 
achievements. Secularism promotes such 
scientific values as rationality, objectivity 
and open-mindedness, apart from humanistic 
values like tolerance and compassion. 

The delinking of religion from political 
institutions itself shows extreme rationality. 
Religion with its rigid values and social 
structure often obstructs social change and 
does not support scientific and rational 
thinking. Secularism provides a quarantine 
for the political structure from the unhealthy 
influence of caste and creed, from the 
various myths, beliefs and superstitions 
rightly or wrongly associated with different 
religions, which might come in the way of 
change and progress. lt also helps to strike 
a healty balance between the spiritual and 


own 


the material. 


m— ———————————— 

Secularism develops à rational and moral 
outlook. It fosters scientific spirit by empha- 
sising objectivity, spirit of free enquiry, and 
freedom from undue exaltation of the past. 
al needs and promotes rever- 


ife, without rejecting spiri- 


It glorifies materi 
ance for earthly I 
tual values. 
ee Um ui LLL LEE 
Review questions i 
1. Ide: tify the values which could best 
be developed through secularism. 
2. How does secular approach to life 
facilitate the development of moral 


values ? 
Scientific attitude of man leads to 


be 


secularism and that, in turn, further 
promotes scientific attitude. 
Comment upon the statement. 
4. Distinguish between : a) secularism and 
irreligiousness. 

b) secular state 
and theocratic 
state. 

c) monistic out- 
look and plura- 
listic outlook. 

5. What do you mean by the term 
“scientific spirit” ? 
How does it contribute to the promo- 
tion of secularism ? 


How has secularism helped in improving 
life in India ? 

India, as you know, is a multi-religious 
country. Soon after attaining independence, 
our Constituent Assembly opted for a secular 
state in order to strengthen the foundations 
of democracy. An authoritarian state could 
well be Hindu in India as it is Islamic in 
Pakistan, and had India opted for a denomi- 
national State it could easily have turned 
authoritarian. The demand for carving out 
a separate state with Muslim majority areas 
atthe time of independence and its success 
did not dampen the secular, democratic and 
modern outlook of ' Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other leaders of the 
struggle for freedom. Nor did the commu- 
rial disturbances that Followed independence 
shake their basic faith in secularism and 
democracy. For one thing, Nehru's concep- 
tion of secularism was as much a' product of 
the Indian situation as of his understanding 
of the history of the West. It was intimately 
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linked with the idea of the good society—the 
welfare state—he visualised for India. Too 
often secularism is taken to signify nothing 
more than the absence of an official religion 
and assurance of security to minority reli- 
gious groups. This, however, is a narrow 
view. Nehru’s idea was to develop it both 
‘as an element and as an instrument of 
Indian democracy’. 

Nehru stood for secularism because he 
was convinced that organised religion was 
opposed to democracy. According to him, 
“Organised religions invariably become a 
vested interest and thus inevitably a reac- 
tionary force opposing change and  pro- 
gress”. A strictly religious outlook, he 
believed, “was the enemy of clear thought, 
for it is based not only on the acceptance 
without demur of certain fixed and unaltera- 
ble theories and dogmas but also on senti- 
ment and passion... It is narrow and into- 
lerant of others’ opinions and ideas". 
According to Dr. Radhakrishnan, in the 
building up of our country, Nehru's main 
emphasis has been on the "freedom of our 
minds from the obsessions of dogmatic reli- 
gion". Nehru’s secularism was an outcome 
of these views on religion and the outlook 
on life implicit in them. This outlook can 
be broadly described as humanist. It is 
based on certain fundamental human values 
and looks upon science not merely as a 
means of material progress but as a quest 


for truth and a search for harmony with 


nature rather than more control over it. 


That is why Nehru was opposed to dogma- 
tism and the intolerance associated with it 
of other opinions and ideas. He wanted his 
countrymen to see to it that sentiment and 


passion did not come in the way of clear 
thinking, and to re-examine religious theo- 
ries and dogmas. All these are precisely the 
preconditions for the growth of a democratic 
culture, in the absence of which a demo- 
cratic polity cannot endure. 

Srinivas, M.N. (1966) observes that the 
“deepening and broadening of secularization 
process” that began with independence has 
continued thereafter and is now “witnessed 
in measures such as the Constitutional reco- 
gnition of the equality of all citizens before 
the law, the introduction of universal adult 
suffrage, and the undertaking of a programme 
of planned development". He lists evidence 
of how Indians have become secularized 
during recent decades and the way the 
people of India are helped by secularism. 
Weakening of the age-old concept of pollu- 
tion among the Hindus, growing indiffe- 
rence to religious and social rituals, near 
collapse of the authority of the priestly 
increasing incidence of  intercaste 

wide criticism of expression of 
communalism, and multi-religious member- 
ship of political parties are some of the 
glaring contributions of secularism. 


classes, 
marriage, 


Secularism has helped improve life in 
India by 

i) fostering religious tolerance, 

ii) encouraging democratic values, 

ili) promoting healthy pluralistic outlook 
which has led to the autonomous 
growth of science, art, religion, and 
philosophy, and 

iv) breaking age-old 
dogmas. 


rituals and 
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Review questions 


Analyse the positive influence of secu- 
larism in the social, economic and 
cultural life of India. 

Comment on the concept of secula- 
rism as envisaged and emphasized by 
Jawaharlal Nehru. To what extent is 
it followed in India today ? 


3. 


Identify the non-secular forces in 
India and suggest how you would 
tackle them. 

“The evolution of the Indian concept of 
secularism is due not only to the socio- 
political and Constitutional develop- 
ment of the country but that of the 
contemporary world as well". Discuss. 
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LESSON 1.6 


Modernization and Tradition 


C. L. Anand 


—————MM—À— 


Change has been universally accepted as an essential feature of 
modern life ; the twin slogans of development and modernization can 
be heard echoing all over the world. The present lesson is aimed at 
developing understanding and appreciation of the concept of moderni- 
zation, its pursuit and process, and the impact it has had on mams 
ways of living. 

The subject matter of the lesson is divided into three sections : (1 ) 
Various definitions of the term ‘modernization’ have first been consi- 
dered to arrive at an agreed concept of modernization. (2) This is 
followed by a discussion on the attributes of modernization. ( 3) A 
set of traditional and modern Indian values have been explained, 


together with 
modernity. 


the process of the 


change from tradition to 


————M € 


I 
WHAT IS MODERNIZATION ? 

The word modernization refers to a pro- 
cess and not a position or a static pheno- 
menon. It involves the concept of becoming 
modern, not just being so. With different 
aspects and many features it is not only 
comprehensive in coverage but complex in 
its structure. It may stand for ‘contemporary 
in time’ and also ‘contemporary in spirit’; 
but we should consider modernity 
question not of date but of outlook. 

In considering the term modernization we 
will have to consider not just this decade or 


as a 


even century, but a longer period as modern 
and identify some characteristics which can 
be called as representative of the spirit of the 
period. 

Though used frequently both in current 
literature and in speech, the term "*moder- 
nization” suffers froma certain amount of 
confusion and multiplicity of meanings. In 
the beginning of the present century, moder- 
nization” was mostly considered in terms 
of one's inner qualities such as rationality 
and broadmindedness, especially in social 
relations. Today the term “modernization” 
has acquired a different meaning and is 
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mostly used to indicate material development 
and its utilization in life. If the former was 
more cultural in its focus, the latter has 
more to do with civilization. At least 
economists use this term as just another 
word for economic growth achieved mostly 
through man’s application of technologies 
to the control of natures’ resources. The 
development of non-physical culture is 
ignored in such a view. It is just like a 
common observer appreciating the machine 
forgetting the master-mind behind it. 

Sociologists see modernization primarily 
in terms of the process of differentiation that 
characterises modern societies. They also 
focus on some of the disruptive features of 
the modernization process : disquiet, 
violence, communal disturbance, and 
national, regional and provincial conflicts. 

To political scientists, the term “Moder- 
nization” is mostly concerned with the 
process of nation-building and government. 
They are interested in who exercises power, 
and how, and, more than that, how govern- 
ments increase their capacity to innovate 
and change, respond to demands for change, 
and cope with social conflict. 

Historians and psychologists look for 
modernity more in the character of individuals 
than that of society. To historians, modern 
societies are characterised by the growth of 


new knowledge, and ways of living which 
ence of man with an increa- 
derstand the secrets of 
ew knowledge to 
hologists would 


presume the exist 
sing capacity to under 
nature and to apply this n 


human affairs. Likewise psyc t 
emphasise self-reliance and achievement 


motivation as qualities essential to modernity. 
The common man has yet another and 


rather simple and straight-forward i way of 
looking at the meaning of the term. To him 
industrialisation and automation symbolise 
modernization ; for, he sees in the machine 
increased production (resulting in better 
comfort and higher standard of livi 1g). on 
the one hand and, on the other hand, science 
displacing superstition In ` ladia | the 
process of modernization has been contribut- 
ing to the material civilization but not 
helping very much in changing social insti- 
tutions, customs and traditions. As for 
instance, a T. V. set has become a necessary 
item in dowry in certain placés but the 
dowry system itself, which is a social evil, 
continues to persist. 

Thus, “modernization” is not a very clear 
idea as much as none of the interpretations, 
even when stated sufficiently precisely, leads 
us very far toward a generic definition, 
Nevertheless all these definitions emphasise 
new ways of thinking or doing which can be 
achieved only by improving and eatending 
education. In fact, experts arc of tho view 
that “one sure way to modernise is to spread 
education, to. produce educated and skilled 
citizens, and train an adequate and com- 
petent intelligentia". 


Modernization isa dynamic concept which 
involves the process of change and adaptation 
to the spirit of the modern period. Jt repre- 
sents (i) man's application of technology to 
the control of nature’s resources, (ii) the 
process of differentiation that characterize 
modern societies, (iii) the processes of nation 
building ‘and: administrative developments, 
and (iv) the application of new knowledge to 
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human affairs and behaviour. 

The common theme running through 
various views on modernization is that it is 
best achieved through education. 


Review questions 


1. Define the concept of modernization. 

2. Elaborate and illustrate the phenome- 
non of modernization as a process of 
adaptation to change. 

3. In what ways does the view of the 
social scientists regarding moderniza- 
tion differ from that of the common 
man. 

4. What is your concept of moderniza- 
tion and how far does it accommo- 
date that of different social scien- 
tists ? 


II 


WHAT ARE THE ATTRIBUTES/COMPONENTS 
OF MODERNIZATION ? 


Modernization involves the emergence of 
a new behaviour system with certain modi- 
fied characteristics. Old behaviour patterns 
do not satisfy the new demands. The need 
for readjustment in a context of change in 
almost all aspects of life cannot be over- 
emphasised. This ^ pre-supposes certain 
value changes. The very concept of moder- 
nization warrants radical changes in some of 
the traditional values and practices. Value 
change is also necessary for the new institu- 
tional rearrangements considered inevitable 
in modernization. Closely following the 
brilliant analyses of modernization made by 
Lerner (1962), Coleman (1960), McClelland 
(1961) and Wilbert Moore (1963), Dube 
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(1967) has provided the following twelve- 
point list of characteristic attributes of 
modernity: (i) empathy, (ii) mobility, (ii) 
high participation, (iv) interest articulation, 
(v) interest aggregation, (vi) institutionalised 
political competition, (vii) achievement ori- 
entation, (viii) rational ends—means calcula- 
tions, (ix) new attitudes to wealth, work, 
savings, and risk taking, (x) faith in the 
desirability and possibility of change, (xi) 
‘social, economic and political discipline, and 
(xii) capacity to put off immediate and short- 
run satisfactions for higher satisfaction in 
thé long run. 

The above mentioned attributes are drawn 
from different models and constitute the 
essential components of the process of mode- 
rnization. Empathy is the capacity to see 
oneself in others' situations. Mobility equips 
persons for rational, situational and structu- 
ral choices and movement.  Freed from 
inhibitions ‘and injunctions of tradition, 
people participate in social activities in a 
variety of divergent roles. The next three 
attributes (iv, v and vi above) recognise the 
vital role that interest groups and power 
relations play in modernization, especially ia 
political structure. Achievement orientation 
refers to the “‘inner concerns" that motivate 
and sustain economic growth— individual and 
collective. People with high achievement 
motivation learn faster and work harder to 
teach higher levels/goals. The rest of the 
attributes relate to certain attitudes, values 
and motivations that are essentially intet- 
linked with the social and cultural implica- 
tions of modernization. Emphasizing their 
interrelations and interacting transforma- 
tions, Dube (1967) calls for an integration of 


p 


western model, 
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these attributes for achieving modernization. 
He wants that the individual personality 
must open up, values and motivations must 
change, and institutional arrangements must 
be restructured for the purpose. 


Different trends in social relationships and 
value changes flow from the very concept of 
modernization. It involves transformation 


‘of social, economic and political organiza- 


tion. This includes the transformation from 
‘mechanical’ solidarity to ‘organic’ solida- 
rity—as indicated by Durkhein (1933). Becker 
(1957) described it as the transformation 
from the 'change-resistent scored outlook 


‘to the ‘change-ready secular outlook’. Weber 


(1946) emphasised transformation from per- 
sonal bonds to impersonal relations. Mains 
(1952) pointed to the transformation from 
‘status-based relations’ to ‘contract-based 
relations’. It thus applies equally to the 
form of organization of the 
the communist form of the 
model, and the socia- 


individualist 


Russian or Chinese 
listic pattern of the Indian model. 


The ultimate goal of modernization as 
cial scientists is a general 
f life and 
for the 


agreed upon by so 
transformation of the conditions © 
the ways of personal and social life 
better. It is a ‘total’ transformation of a 
society into the 


traditional or pre-modern 
associated social 


types of technology and 
organization that characterize the relatively 
‘advanced’, economically prosperous, and 
Politically stable nations. Modernization 
may start in a variety of ways OF in various 
aspects of social structure, and may operate 
in several of them simultaneously. 


The Process of Modernization 

The process of modernization is most 
commonly analysed in terms of economic 
development. It involves a change from the 
traditional techniques of production toward 
the application of scientific knowledge in the 
area of agriculture. It is a transformation 
from subsistence agriculture toward commer- 
cial production using improved seeds, . chemi- 
cal fertilizers, pesticides, tractors and other 
equipments, etc. Inthe area of industries 
it implies an increasing use of power-driven 
machines and better machines in heavy, 
small scale and even cottage industries. It 
also involves the development and utiliza- 
tion of rapid modes of transportation and 
communication through the use of modern 
technology. . 

Another aspect of modernization in admi- 
nistration and management is direct recruit- 
ment to different levels in the hierarchy, 
based on competitive examination rather 
than seniority and experience. Different 
distinctive cadres with appropriate general 
education, specialisation and professional 
training have come to stay; advanced in- 
service training or education is also provided 
for. Modernization calls for technical spe- 
cialisation. Individuals and agencies are 
paid or hired for specialised service. ; 

The concept of universal schooling and 
the expansion of educational facilities form 
another feature of modernization. This 
makes for universal literacy and also a good 
preparation for men and women completing 
secondary education. Training facilities are 
provided for the various kinds of occupa- 
tions in line with the diversifying complexity 
of the economic and political systems, 
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Instead of children being trained by parents 
in their occupations, they are now trained in 
suitable institutions by teachers Even 
‘workers education’ has been provided for. 
The net result will be that the industrial as 
well as the agricultural workers would be 
literate and trained, and all the voters would 
be'literate and knowledgeable. Provisions 
for ‘higher education, specialisation and 
research in various fields are also being 
continually expanded. Scholarships and 
other incentives are provided to the bright 
and the deserving to enable them to develop 
their potential in order to make the best 
contribution to the nation's development. 
Provision of adequate health facilities in 
all areas tends to improve personal health 
and add to the economic efficiency of the 
people. Reduction in infant mortality and 
death rate, and higher life expectancy and 
better population control through advanced 
means of family planning are also conspi- 
cuous features of modernity But one of the 
main features of modernization is the emer- 
gence of an "Open society" in which indivi- 
duals of appropriate talent, enterprise and 
training can find places in the society 
commensurate with their ability and achieve- 


ment. 


Value change is an essential pre-requisite 
for modernization. The characteristic features] 
s of modernity relate to certain 


component n 
motivations and values 


interests, attitudes, 
that tend to change the structure and com- 


plexion of personal and social life. Moderni- 
zation is marked by increasing application of 
science and’ technology, better education, 


specialised services, higher production, and 
better standards of living. 


Review questions 


1. Define the characteristic attributes of 
modernization identified in some of 
the important studies on moderniza- 
tion, or by great social scientists. 


2. Propose a comprehensive model of 
modernization and highlight the 
changes in attitudes and values 
implied therein. 

3. What kinds of transformation of 


social, economic and political organi- 
zation take place in the process of 
modernization ? 


Ill 

TRADITIONAL VALUES VERSUS MODERN VALUES 

The process of modernization in the 
Indian society necessarily implied the repla- 
cement, modification or re-interpretation of 
some of the old values and the assimilation 
of new ones. Many privileges of the past, 
such as those based on caste and aristocracy 
had to go ; even those based on age and sex 
had to change. Agitations and direct action 
against exploitation of the weaker sections 
and other forms of social inequality and 
injustice provided the content and forced the 
pace of change in the social structure, In 
this context it would be worthwhile to exa- 
mine the important traditional and modern 
social values and see how they make for the 


development of the individual and the 
society in India. 
Traditional Social Values in India 

As we saw in lesson 1.1.1 traditional 
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thought in India prescribed artha, kama, 
dharma and moksha as the four purusharthas 
or doctrines governing man’s life activities ; 
of these the first two are acceptable and 
valuable only in so far as they serve the 
third, which is instrumental to the fourth, 
the ultimate goal of life. Dharma, with em- 
phasis on right action and conduct in all 
situations and the proper discharge of one’s 
duties in life, is the central doctrine of the 
moral code in society ; it is not only compre- 
hensive in its concept but flexible in that it 
permits change in the content and form of 
actions to suit the demands of a changing 
but well conceived social order. 

Karma is considered an important doc- 
trine governing life. It concerns the indivi- 
dual’s responsibility for his actions. Accor- 
ding to this the present condition of an indi- 
vidual is believed to be the result of his 
actions in the past life, apart from those of 
the present. This is only an assumption 
useful in explaining an. individual's sufferings 
and fortunes, where rational thinking fails 
to find adequate explanation; itis not meant 
to promote a feeling of helplessness and of 
resignation to fate. It should rather help to 
encourage good action and right conduct, 
consistent with the doctrine of dharma to 
make amends for past misdeeds, to accept 
responsibility for one’s actions and to create 
a+ readiness to expect and accept the con- 
sequences of one’s action. 

From the very early times the 
society has been differentiated into higher 
groups and lower groups. The caste system 
is an example of this social hierarchy. This 
differentiation can even be seen in the field 
Similarly even in family 


Indian 


of occupation. 


there is hierarchy based on sex and age. It 
is customary for the younger persons to res- 
pect the older ones, and for the latter to 
dominate over the former. 

It is believed that every kind of life has 
its own contribution to make to human 
welfare. That is why every religion has to 
practise its creeds. This tolerant attitude 
helps to develop a universal outlook. 

For the last thirty centuries or so, we have 
adopted ahimsa as one of the: important 
values in our life pattern. The Indian child 
is brought up to respect lifein every form 
and not to use violence towards other hu- 
man beings or even’ animal forms. Cruelty 
to fellow-men and even to animals and birds 
is to be condemned. 

There existed a; good deal of harmony 
among various groups in the earlier Indian 
societies. The aim of all members in a 
family was to live in harmony; as far as 
possible conflicts within the group were 
avoided; these paved the way for the conti- 
nuance of the joint family system over centu- 
ries 

The kinship ties found in the Indian socie- 
ties is a unique feature. An individual feels 
guilty if-he does not help his family mem- 
bers and relatives. ^ The Bhagavad Geeta 
stresses that one should do one's duty with- 
out expecting beneficial results. That is to 
say that personal desire- should not be the 
motive of one'saction. One should not be 
influenced by the failure or success of one's 
actions, so long as they are well meant and 
consistent with dharma. A sense of obliga- 
tion to one’s fellowmen and of welfare of 
the people in general should be the motive 
for action (niskim? karma). 
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ʻi The Geeta also stresses the importance of 
svadharma, that is, one should play sincerely 
and ‘efficiently whatever role one has to per- 
form as a person of a certain ageand a 
certain community. An individual is free to 
organize his life in any of the approved ways 
he likes in order to achieve the ultimate aim 
of .self-realization. The highest stage of 
life according to the Indian tradition is 
sanyasa where one becomes a citizen of the 
world, after performing one’s duties to the 
immediate "family and society, and then 
renouncing such attachments and personal 
ambitions. Thus one could aim at being an 
uttama purusha (an ideal man). 


It is obvious that most of these values 
have much relevance to the present in some 
form or other. Perhaps some of them need 
a reinterpretation, keeping the spirit but 
changing the words and focus in their state- 
ments (e.g. karma). They can not only exert 
a healthy and moderating influence on the 
personality and life of the people, but can 
be a corrective to the ills of modern societies 
and international relations, marked by per- 
sonal ambitions, craving for power and posi- 
tion.and lust for wealth and enjoyment—with- 
out much consideration for others. 


Modern Social Values in India 


The social reforms movement was the 
first and the biggest attempt on the part of 
the Hindus to examine their social and cul- 
tural values, discard those which stood in 
the way of progress and promote those 
which ensured progress. Social reformers 
wanted to abolish untouchability, but it was 
not an easy task, Many organizations tried 


to reduce social inequality based on caste ' 


and creed. Again, in the Southern States, 
there was a struggle for equality by the non- 
brahmins; many plans were evolved and 
implemented for the up-lift of the non-brah- 
mins to the status of the brahmins. Similar 
developments for removing or reducing 
inequality among different groups of people 
have taken place in various parts of the 
country. Equality, rational outlook, econo- 
mic uplift, national independence, secula- 
rism, and education are some of the impor- 
tant values which the Indian Parliament 
tried to implement through legislative acts 
after independence. 

National independence has been consi- 
dered a dominant value since the last quarter 
of the ninteenth century, and itled to the 
struggle for freedom. The leaders tried to 
bring about a national outlook among the 
various sectors formed by caste, religion and 
language. The idea of enlarging franchise, 
leading to a democratic form of government, 
is a result of this national outlook. Demo- 
cracy, not only as a form of government but 
as a way of life in general, came to be accep- 
ted as a basic social value. 

Socialism emphasising equality of oppor- 
tunity, increased production, equitable distri- 


bution of wealth, and better standards of. 
living has become part of the nation's philo- : 


sophy. All this would make for ‘social 
justice’ which has been accepted as another 
basic social value. 


Establishment of factories has considera- . 


bly helped the economic uplift of the coun- 
try. Industry has further expanded through 
the five-year plans ; so too modernized agri- 
culture. This is the result of a new rational 
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outlook towards the problem of poverty. 

People have realised the danger of super- 
stitions and attempts have been made 
through the press and the platform to puri- 
fy religion and to reduce the influence of 
superstitions on the daily life of the people. 
This again reflects the new rational out- 
look. 

Secularism is another important social 
value in modern India; according to this 
oae's religious ideals and beliefs should not 
interfere in the general, social, economic and 
political life of the people. 

Indian national leaders like Gokhale had 
taken pains for the expansion of elementary 
education in India in the early part of this 
century. Considerable progress has since 
been made in the field of education. There 
has been a significant change in the outlook 
of the people towards elementary education 
and its universalization, As a result, 
hundreds of new educational institutions 
have been established; and steps taken to 
remove illiteracy among adults 


Many of the traditional values are vital 
as also the new values ; both 


in the development of the 
It is therefore the 
society to 


and dynamic 
are important 
individual and the society. 
duty of the contemporary Indian s 
bring about a selective synthesis of the tra- 
ditional and the modern social values. This 
might imply casting away a few of the old 
as irrelevant Or unsound, reinterpre- 


values m 
and giving them accepta- 


ting some of them 


ble content and complexion, reconciling or 
compromising the old and the new, and 
assimilating some new values into the total 
philosophy or outlook. 


According to the Indian traditional thou- 
ght the social behaviour of man is controlled 
by certain beliefs and values, like dharma, 
social hierarchy, Karma, tolerance, ahimsa, 
harmony, and individuality. 

Western ideas, inspiring the Indian natio- 
nal movement leading to the strugsle for 
independence, and social and “religious 
reform changed the outlook of the people, 
resulting in the emergence of modern social 
values such as equality, rational outlook, 
economic uplift, national independence, secu- 
larism and universal education. 

Development of the individual and society 
is best facilitated by a synthesis of the tradi- 
tional and the modern values oa a selective | 
basis with appropriate interpretation and by 


their internalization. 
. 


Review questions 
1. Briefly explain the modern social 
values. 


2. Differentiate between the modern so- 
cial values and the traditional values ? 
3. What is the significance of modern 


social values ia the development of 
the individual and society ? 
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LESSON 1.7 


Adaptive Demands of Modernization 


C. L. Anand 


This lesson is aimed at developing an understanding of the process of 
modernization with its adaptive demands in various spheres of life and 
the resultant institutional changes in a modernizing society. It is also 
aimed at highlighting the relationship between education and moderni- 
zation. Thus the content has been divided into three sections. The 
adaptive demands of modernization together with the expected changes 
likely to emerge from them have been discussed in the first section. 
The second section analyses how exactly the various aspects of life 
are affected by the technological developments. The role played by 
education in the process of modernization and in meeting its adaptive 


— 


demands has been dealt with in the third section, 


I 
WHAT IS MEANT BY THE ADAPTIVE DEMANDS 
OF MODERNIZATION ? 


— —— — 


society strives to reduce illiteracy 
and increase economically productive 
knowledge and skills in diverse fields, 


The adaptive demands of modernization (ii) the social sphere where new forms 
include the social, political, technical, md norms of individual life and 
economic and ecological changes which social relations and behaviour emerge 
ramify through the whole fabric of society. in the context of a changing social 
In an emerging nation we may expect pro- : Structure, 
found changes in : (iv) the economic sphere where new 

(i) the political sphere where a simple approaches to production and distri- 

tribal or village authority system gives bution are adopted, and ways and 
way to systems of suffrage (voting to standards of living change, 

press approval), political parties, (v) the technological sphere, where the 
representation, and civil service rapid advances in science and techno- 


bureaucracies ; 
(ii) the educational sphere where the 


logy are applied to all 


activity and aspects of life, 


fields of 
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(vi) the religious sphere where secular and 
rational outlook begins to replace 
traditional systems of religious beliefs ; 
the familial sphere where extended 
kinship units lose their pervasiveness, 
and small, compact families come 
into existence ; 

the stratificational dimension where 
geographical and social mobility tends 
to loosen fixed ascriptive and hierar- 
chical systems. 

Furthermore, these varied changes begin 
at different times and proceed at different 
rates in a developing nation. A modernizing 
then, displays a multiplicity of 
institutional changes and no matter how 
carefully social change is planned, some 
institutional changes would lead the way and 
others would lag behind. 


(vii) 


(viii) 


country, 


What are the major institutional changes 
associated with the modernizing process ? 
Some of the typical institutional changes 
that are part of the modernizing process 
include changes in work relations, family 
relations. and community relations. We shall 
have a brief description of each one of these. 
Changing work relations : In typical pre- 
industrial societies production units were loca- 
ted in kinship units ; economic activities were 
relatively undifferentiated from the tradi- 
tional community setting. As a result 
workers’ relations were tied up with personal- 
social The situation has now 
altered considerably. Traditional rights and 
obligations have given way to cash service 
and business-like relations. The worker and 
the entrepreneur are no more bothered about 
kinship, neighbours. Those who 


relations. 


and 


establish production units employ people to 
work at different levels. A new code of 
tights and obligations, governed by both 
custom and law, and marked by class con- 
sciousness and collective bargaining has 
emerged. This calls for new adjustments in 
work relations, 

Changing family relations : The family has 
ceased to be aunit of economic production 
and members are forced to seek employment 
in the labour market. The removal of 
economic activities from family-community 
setting takes away some of ils 
functions. The family's activities 
trate more and more on emotional gratifica- 
tion and socialization. In various ways 
modernization separates economic activities 
from the family and community setting, 
and give them a new orientation. In 
agriculture the focus on production of money 
crops marks a basic change from subsistence 
farming ; the goods are largely consumed in 
households other than the ones in. which -they 
are produced. Even in the case of haadi- 
crafts, cottage industries, etc., workers or 
families do produce goods not for themselves 
but for the market. And when manufactur- 
ing and factory systems arise, the worker is 
segregated not only from the control of the 
capital but also from other members of his 
family (as far as work is concerned) since 
he is placed side by side with other workers 
recruited in the labour market. 

The family has undergone structural 
changes as well. The adaptive demand 
being for the mobility of family, the trend is 
for small, unitary and often planned families 
This disrupts the composite (undivided) 
family system and weakens extended kinship 


previous 
concen- 
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relations. 
Simultaneously, the relations between the 


parents and children undergo a transforma- 
tion. As the father or both the parents may 
be engaged in the world of work, the mother 
or the helper takes up most of the responsi- 
bility for the early life of children. Later, 
the family tends to surrender many of its 
training functions to formal educational 
agencies like the school. Thus the nuclear 
family loses much of the conrol of its 
children ; by adolescence the child develops 
outside contacts, even with the labour 
market, and feels independent. One ramifi- 
cation of these changing relations between 
parents and children is the “gap of 
adolescence" when the budding youth has 
been freed from the intensive parental ties 
of his early years but has not yet become 
fully engaged in the occupational, marital 
and civic roles of the adult. A further 
ramification of the revolution in kinship 
relations in the modern setting concerns the 
formation of new families. In many tradi- 
tional settings marriage is closely regulated 
by elders ; the tastes and sentiments of the 
couple to be married are relatively unimpor- 
tant. Practical considerations and family 
interests often matter more than personal 
attraction between the couple. But, with 
the decay of kinship ties and the redefini- 
tion of parental authority, the youth becomes 
emancipated with respect to choosing a 
this in turn threatens the 'arianged 
ystem. Young men and women 
have more opportunities to meet in educa- 
tional and work settings, know each other 
and make choices; romantic love increas- 


ingly becomes the basis for marriage. 


spouse ; 
marriage’ S 


Changes in community and associational 
life: In the traditional society, community 
and associationallife is closely knit with the 
ascribed bases of social existence—kinship 
and clanship, and tribal and caste affilia- 
tions. Formal organizations such as clubs 
and unions: seldom develop. Most of social 
life and its problems are worked through in 
the multifunctional ascribed groupings them- 
selves. These traditional bases for commu- 
nity and associationallife retain much vita- 
lity in the day-to-day activities. However 
with the advent of modernization more 
specialized and formal organizations such as 
trade unions, social clubs, voluntary associa- 
tions and special interest groups emerge. 
These organizations may not begin as stable 
associations of mutual interest and friend- 
ship, but as time passes the fluidity of these 
organizations diminish and more and more 
*functional' groupings, based on economic or 
political interest, begin to replace them. 


The adaptive demands of a modernizing 
society involve profound changes in almost 
all realms of activity : 

—in technology, from simple traditionalized 
techniques toward the increasing applica- 
tion of scientific discoveries, 

—in agriculture, from subsistance farming 
toward commercial production, 

—in industry, from the use of human and 
animal power toward mechanical power 
and large scale production, 

—in ecological arrangements, from the farm 
and village toward urban concentrations. 
Modernization brings about substantial 

changes in work-relations, the structure and 
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ey 


functions of the family, familial and kinship 


ties, and community and associational 
life. 
eee ee a 


Review questions 


1. Briefly analyse the adaptive demands 
made by modernization in any five 
areas of human activity or life. 

2. What kinds of changes have been 
taking place in the areas of industry, 
agriculture, education, and employ- 
ment in your native district or state 
in the last two decades ? 

3. Identify the changes in work relations, 
family relations, and community rela- 
tions that have taken place in the last 
fifty years. 

4. Briefly analyse the trends of changes 
in the political and economic spheres 
in recent times. 


Hi 
IN WHAT WAY DOES MODERNIZATION INFLU- 
ENCE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF Lirr ? 


Modernization is a complex social process 
which, in the long run, influences all aspects 
of human life. Dube (1967) rightly defines 
modernization process as a movement from 
traditional or quasi-traditional order to cer- 
tain desired types of technology and associ- 
ated forms of social structure, value orienta- 
tions, motivations and norms The central 
characteristic of the process is the growing 
linkage between the technoi.gy oi suüoadern 
economic life and the discoveries and inven- 
tions of science. This refers not only to the 
technology of manufacture, but also to that 


of agriculture, commerce, transport, corimu- 


nications and the organization of services. 


Almost all aspects of economic life are affec- ' 
technological developments and. 


ted by 
changes. 


m 
Modern society demands a much greater , 


degree of mobility on the part of the indivi- 


dual. This, in its turn, calls for an increa- 


sing measure of freedom from the restraints 


of caste, community and kinship The indi- 
vidual becomes the unit of economic activity, 


and socially, the small, unitary family comes, 


into greater prominance. Individuals are 
valued for what they achieve rather than for 
the status of their parental family. Opportu- 
nities for iobs and education depend on 


objective, universalistic criteria rather than’ 


the criteria of kinship or caste membership. 
The rapid changes in the social and 
technological environment impose a heavy 
strain on the individual. They demand a 
much greater flexibility of temperament 


and occupational skills and a readiness for ' 
re-education. Freedom from the restrictions | 


of the family and the community is also 


accompanied by greater social isolation and ' 


a loss of the sense of Security that comes 
from conformity to well-defined traditional 


norms, community approval and community 


support. The individual must have a spirit © 
of independence and a sense of adventure.’ 
Modernization calls for a greater capacity: 


for discrimination and judgement whereby 
one can make one's own choice between 
conflicting Practices, ideas, norms and 
values. More important than acquisition of 
knowledge would be development of a capa- 
city to think, to assess facts and to arrive at 
one’s own conclusions and decisions. 


There are not only Changes in the social 
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‘and political order, but also radical altera- 
tions in the economic base and systems of 
technology. The techno-economic change is 
directed to’ “absorb elements of modern 
science and technology. For a richer and 
fuller life and material progress for all, 
therefore, the developing nations must have 
more ` and more of modern science and 
technology.. This requires necessary changes 
in the associated social structure, norms and 
values. 


EN 

Modern society demands a much greater 
degree of mobility on the part of the indivi- 
dual apart from new. values, attitudes, skills 


and motivations. 
For a richer and fuller life and material 


progress, the developing nations need the 
adoption of modern science and technology 
which in turn requires changes in social struc- 


ture, norms.and values. 


Review questions 
l. Analyse the various aspects of life 
affected by the technological develop- 
ments ? 
2. ‘Identify the demands on individual 


due to modernization. 


ul 
‘How DOES EDUCATION CONTRIBUTE TO 
MODERNIZATION AND ITS ADAPTIVE 
DEMANDS ? 

A community or nation ought to have 
people with the right kind of education before 
it can think of achieving technological and 
economic progress. To grow more and 
better food, to instal plants and factories, 


7 
to utilise scientific knowledge ` fór'a “happy 
and healthy life, or to participate "in the 
international trade and commerce, an essen- 
tial pre-condition is education. A propet 
sense of rights and duties, personal and 
social maturity, and skill of work and mana: 
gement, coupled with the right attitudes and 
and dedication are necessary for individual 
and collective progress and these things 
cannot develop without the right kind of 
education. 


Another contribution of education stems 
from its capacity to unify people into nations 
by developing communication skills and 
feeling of fellowship. Illiteracy is consi- 
dered a big hurdle to modernization ; in fact, 
it is never more serious a hurdle than when 
loyalties of citizens are confined narrowly to 
their village, caste, creed, or community. 

Yet another direction in which education 
contributes to the modernization of a society 
is the supply of officials for running and 
co-ordinating administration. Every state 
needs a competent administrative machinery 
to implement the policies of the government. 
A regular supply of civil service personnel at 
various levels cannot be ensured in the abse- 
nce of education, especially higher education 
with appropriate specialisation. This applies 
to business management as well. 

Education brings about healthy changes 
in the outlook of pupils toward individuals, 
groups and the nation as a whole, and tow- 
ards things, institutions, events and proces- 
ses. They come to evolve or adopt a phi- 
losophy of their own whether or not they 
are able to explicitly express or label the 
philosophy they practise or profess. This is 
essentially a matter of development of atti- 
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tudes and values, one of the most important 
functions of education. 

The school also develops certain general 
and sometimes specialised skills relating to 
the world of work and production, and cul- 
tural pursuits. These skills also influence 
the personality development of individuals 
apart from providing work orientation, job 
orientation and specialisation in various 
fields of societal demands. 

Education helps in preserving enriching 
and refining intellectual systems : literature, 
art, philosophy, law, and science. The youth 
learn how to continuously remould traditio- 
nal intellectual systems into new forms 
making for advances in the material and 
non-material aspects of modern life. In 
recent decades the world has witnessed an 
explosion of knowledge in almost every field 
and an important challenge to education is 
to keep pace with it; this is especially so in 
the case of science and technology, with 
scope for application in all fields of human 
An important function of edu- 
preserve 


endeavour. 
cation is on the one hand, to 
worthwhile knowledge and on the other to 
assimilate and create new knowledge through 
studies and research of different kinds. 
Further, the changes taking place in a 
society make it imperative for its educa- 
tional system to keep pace with the aspira- 
tions of the people. In a society like India 
which is witnessing a rapid social change, 
a major function of education—formal, non- 

formal and informal—is to keep abreast of 

these changes lest it should “create a lag 

between its operative purposes and standards 

and new imperatives of development, both 

in quality and quantity”. 


Modernization, in order to be a living 
force, needs to derive its strength not only 
from the expanding knowledge and the 
material possessions of man but also from 
the social and ethical values. Too much 
emphasis on material progress is bound to 
weaken the inner qualities of man, resulting 
in serious social and ethical conflicts. It is 
only proper therefore that a new value-orient- 
ation is given to the system of education 
by balancing the knowledge and skills 
drawn from science and technology with the 
insights and values associated with social 
life and ethics. Setting of tall targets in 
education, especially higher education, by 
exaggerating the need therefore, is in itself 
no guarantee for modernization and deve- 
lopment. In fact the effectiveness of an 
educational system should be seen more in 
terms of the efficiency with which educational 
resources are used within the total program- 
me of modernization of a society rather 
than in terms of its size alone. The educatio- 
nal needs of one country would differ from 
those of other countries in view of differen- 
ces in its background, natural resources and 
types of skills required to exploit the availa- 
ble resources profitably and fully for develop- 
ment. What is important is the kind of 
education that a country chooses in the light 
of its resources and potential among people. 
A controversy has all along existed between 
advocates of general education and those 
who emphasise technical training. A deve- 
loping country like India which is up for 
modernization is in a real conflict regarding 
the choice. One often hears, and reads 
about, suggestions for vocationalization of 
ducation—advocated as a means for 
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promoting employment as well as developme- 
nt. But no one can deny that vocationalization 
of education, especially at the secondary 
stage, has not yet been implemented in 
any meaningful way. School education as 
a whole is considered as general education 
necessary for a person to live a satisfactory 
and full life in a modern society. Most 
people recommend vocationalization either 
toward the end of secondary education or 
immediately after it. Probably the best 
solution would be to provide secondary edu- 
cation as a base for higher technical and 
vocational education, train a large number 
of intermediate level skilled workers, and 
send up only a limited number to higher 
levels. 

The efficacy of education in being an 
effective instrument of change is closely 
connected with the modernization of educa- 
tion itself. 'The whole educational system 
needs to continually restructure itself to 
meet the requirements of changing goals, 
new technology and growing knowledge. 
An old fashioned and static education can- 
not meet the demands of a rapidly changing 
society. In fact, education cannot remain 
static if the society is really getting moder- 
nized. Thus modernization through educa- 
tion should go side by side with moderniza- 
tion of education. 

There should be an emphasis in educa- 
tional theory and practice on the application 
of science and technology in various spheres 
of life—economic, social, cultural, etc. 
Since every aspect of life is undergoing 
change, the pupils should develop an intelli- 
gent understanding and appreciation of the 
fact of change, the nature of the change, the 


need for it, and most important, the out- 
come of it. This should constitute one of 
the basic principles in preparing the curri- 
cula of studies, in writing text books, in 
methods and techniques of insiruction,. and 
in the use of modern evaluation devices. 

Modernization, in a way, involves a break 
with the traditional social order and the 
value system of the past. But does it mean 
a complete break? Every society ultimately 
rests on a system of beliefs and values which 
it either inherits from the past or builds 
afresh to meet new requirements. If some 
of the values associated with the past have 
relevance and significance in the present 
context, they certainly need to be preserved. 
This point should not be lost sight of in 
determining the content of modern education. 

The world-wide explosion of knowledge 
and the rapid social change accompanying 
it makes it imperative for education to res- 
pond to the new challenges. Perhaps the 
very aim and the whole approach to educa- 
tion has to be completely changed. In this 
context one cannot do better than to quote 
and advocate the view of the Indian Educa- 
tion Commission : 

“The very aim of education has to be 
viewed differently—it is no longer taken as 
concerned primarily with the imparting of 
knowledge or the preparation of a finished 
product, but with the awakening of curio- 
sity, the development of proper interests, 
attitudes and values and the building up of 
such essential skills as independent study 
and the capacity to think and judge for one- 
self without which it is not possible to 
become a responsible member of a demo- 
cratic society." 
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Education contributes to modernization 

—by promoting economic’ progress and 
scientific and technological development, 

—by producing skills necessary for exploi- 
ting the natural resources, 

—by developing a proper sense of rights and 
duties among citizens, 

—by changing the outlook of people 
towards individuals and groups, 

—by inculcating proper attitudes and values, 
synthesizing the traditional with the modern. 
Education hasto continuously modernize 

its own systems by way of modifying aims, 

contents, and methodology. 
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Review questions 


l. 


N 


Identify the educational features most 
conducive to modernity. 


Suggest modifications that may be 
necessary in the theory and practice 
of education to achieve moderniza- 
tion. 

It is said that the educational system 
itself get transformed in the moderni- 
zation process. Do you agree with 
this view ? Explain how ? 

Examine the place of modern educa- 
tion in the process of moderni- 
zation. 
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LESSON 2.1 


The Concept of Education 
ol C. Seshadri 


———————————————— 
Education has always been accorded an honoured place in Indian — : 
society. Great many people have stressed the fundamental role of 
education and its unique significance for national development. In 
this lesson our main concern will be the understanding of the concept 
of education. Specifically, we shall explore the meaning of ‘education’, 
identify the criteria that an educational activity must satisfy, under- 
stand the different aspects of the educational process of teaching, and 
spell out the implications of the concept of education as it applies to 
the different stages of education. 


DN 
TT. oor! 


I accumulated knowledge, values and skills— 
WHAT JS MEANT BY EDUCATION ? from one generation to another. In the broad... 
‘Education’ is not a simple ‘unitary’ con- sense, any act or experience that has a for- . 
cept. That is, it is not a concept like *garden- mative effect on the mind, character, or _ 
ing’ which refers to a particular type of physical pbility of an individual can be called 
activity, The concept of education is used in educatio ju Ji isiin this sense that ‘travel- 
a variety of contexts and with different shades ling’, ‘reading’ or ‘even living with some one’ 
of meaning. To give a precise definition of can be an educative experience. Education, 
‘education’, therefore, is very difficult. In inthe broad sense, is a life-long process. | 
order to get a grip on it, let us explore the Education is also thought of asa Process! 
different ways in which it is used. of acquisition of knowledge and, ina much! 
To begin with, it should be noted that more narrow and practical sense, as traitling } 


education is used both in the narrow and 
broad senses. In the narrow sense, *educa- 
tion' refers to schooling—the process by 
Which society, through its different institu- 
tions specifically founded for the purpose, 
deliberately transmits its cultural heritage—its 


for a particular vocation in life. Sometimes 
it is conceived in very lofty terms as meaning ; 
‘liberation’. Sa Vidya yi Vimuktaya (“Edu 
cation is that which emancipates us" ) * 

‘Education’ is used to refer both to a pro- i 


cessand toa product. Asa product) *edu. 
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cation' isthe sum-total of what is received 
through  learning—the knowledge, skills, 
ideals, values that are the outcomes of learn- 
ing;asa process, it refers to the act of de- 
veloping these in someone else or in oneself. 
Etymologically, ‘education’ is derived from 
‘educare’ which means ‘to lead out’, ‘to draw- 
out’, or from ‘educere’ meaning ‘to bring up’, 
‘to train’, ‘to mould’ into desirable forms. In 
the former sense, education is the realization 
or development of individual potentialities, 
that is, helping the potential (the hidden) to 
become the actual This sense of the word has 
engaged the special interest of some philoso- 
phers of education. It assumes that the 
various capabilities are already present in the 
child in some form. Education is just the 
process of drawing out and making manifest 
what is latent in each child. This manifesta- 
tion has been conceived by some as a process 
of unfolding or opening out the same way a 
seed ‘opens out’ into a plant. All that the 
teacher has todo isto allow the child to 
grow, avoid interfering with his growth, 
and remove factors that hinder growth. 
Some consider this unfolding as selective 
manifestation, a process which draws out ‘the 
best’ in the child. Since the child alone does 
not know what constitutes the best, both the 
individual afd the society, the student and 
the teacher become important in this view. 
The best example of this view of education is 
to be found in the Upanishadic dialogues. 
(The story of Nachiketa). These dialogues 
proceed in such a way as to suit the spiritual 
growth levels of the, disviple: zaid help the 
seeker of divine truth to manifest the best 
that is hidden in him. In the latter sense, 


‘education’ is the moulding of the child after 


a pre-conceived model. This pattern has 
varied with the socio-politico-philosophical 
temper of the times and of the society. Diffe- 
rent periods in history have projected diffe- 
rent pictures of an educated individual. 

The Dictionary of Education (ed. Good) 
defines education as “the aggregate of all the 
processes by which a person develops ability, 
attitudes and other forms of behaviour of 
practical value in the society in which he 
lives : the social process by which people are 
subjected to the influence of a selected and 
controlled envrionment (especially that of the 
School) so that they may obtain social compe- 
tence and optimum individual development". 

In our own languages and literatures, we 
find many concepts referring to education 
which can be checked with one or the other 
of these views. The Sanskrit word ‘Vidya’ is 
derived from the root ‘Vid’, which means ‘to 
know’. ‘Knowledge’ thus is an essential 
component of education. But whether this 
means ‘drawing out’ or ‘putting in’ depends 
upon how knowledge itself is viewed in the 
particular situation, sometimes the pupil is 
expected to get educated by absorbing what 
the teacher says, memorising the text, and so 
on. At the same time the greatest sages have 
made it clear that the highest knowledge can- 
not be thrust from outside but has to be un- 
folded from within. Siksha (Punishment) and 
Sikshana (education) appear to come from the 
same root and suggest that education was 
closely related to punishments which were 
freely given in the traditional schools. It also 
suggests disciplining, giving up of immediate 
pleasures and undergoing a hard and rigor- 
ous life during studentship, which are consi- 
dered essential for the higher powers of the 
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mind to sprout. This points to the theory of 
manifestation of the best. The role of the 
guru intervening or coming in at the right 
time in order to release the highest powers of 
a person is also indicated in several texts. 


‘Education’ is a complex concept. It may 
refer to formal schooling or to the life long 
process of learning from experiences. It has 
been variously viewed as acquisition of know- 
ledge (attitudes and skills), transmission of 
culture, drawing out and developing the best 
potential, disciplining, moulding the persona- 
lity, and liberation or emancipation. 


Review questions and suggested activities 
1. Comment on the practices commonly 
employed by students and teachers in 
the classroom and identify the concept 
of education reflected by it. 
2. Collect thoughts or statements on 
education representing different view 


points. 
3, Identify the sense in which ‘education’ 


is used in the following statements 
(education as process, as product, as 
manifestation, etc.) Justify your 
answer. 
(a) Education is a preparation for life. 
(b) Education is life itself. 
(c) “Education means enabling the 
mind to find out that ultimate 
truth which emancipates us from 
the bondage of dust... ..." —Tagore. 
“By Education I mean an allround 
drawing out ofthe best in child 
and man—body, mind and spirit" 


—Mahatma Gandhi, 


(d) 


(e) “You do not educate a man by 
telling him what he knows not but 
by making him what he was 
not—Ruskin", 

4. Explain the concept of education as 
(i) bringing up, (ii) drawing out, 
(iii) acquisition of knowledge, and 
(v) transmission of culture. 


II 
CRITERIA OF EDUCATION 

Although it is difficult to come out with a 
precise definition of education certain criteria 
which characterize the activity of ‘education’ 
can nevertheless be identified. 

Firstly, ‘education’ implies that something 
worthwhile is being transmitted and in a way 
that is morally acceptable. That is, the con- 
tent of education should be worthwhile and 
even the good content must be passed on in 
ways that cannot be objected to on moral 
grounds. Clearly, not all learning is 'edu- 
cational’; for example stealing. We want 
our children to learn ‘good’ things and 
things that we consider useful for the in. 
dividual and the society. However, what is 
considered worthwhile or valuable may differ 
with societies and individuals. The manner 
of transmission of whatever is considered 
worthwhile must be morally unobjectionable, 
We cannot appreciate methods, however 
efficient they might otherwise be, that do not 
accept the dignity, individuality and autono- 
my ofthe persons, that do not value the 
readiness, purposiveness and activation of 
the learners, that treat. human beings not as 
free persons but as mechanically responding 
animals. For example, conditioning, howso. 
ever efficient it might be in fixing certajn 
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, behaviour patterns, cannot be considered a 
truly educational process. For, we want in- 
dividuals to accept even a good thing not 

achanically, not by fear of punishment or 
anticipation of material reward, but by con- 
sidered thought and willingness. In other 
‘words, methods that do not respect the auto- 
nomy of the individual are ruled out in true 
education. 


Another requirement of education is that it 
should give an individual not simple mastery 
of a skill howsoever important but also some 
body of knowledge and some kind of a con- 
ceptual scheme to raise this above the level of 
a collection of disjointed facts. This 
plies some understanding of principles for the 
organization of facts. A merely well informed 
man is not the same as a truly educated man. 
He must also be knowing the ‘why’ of things. 
Also, the knowledge acquired by the indivi- 
dual must not be inert. It must characterize 
his way of looking at things. His outlook 
should be transformed by what he knows. 
For example, knowledge of history should 
not stop at the acquisition of a number of 
historical facts but should enable the learner 
to look at historical events, buildings and 
institutions in a different way, to have a clear 
perspective on the past, understanding of the 
present, and anticipation of the future. This 
differentiates between a merely 'knowledge- 
able’ man and an ‘educated’ one. ‘Scientific 
thinking’ should not just mean knowing that 
evidence must be found for assumptions but 
also knowing what counts as evidence and 
ensuring that it is found. Education implies 
the kind of commitment that comes from 


im- 


being ‘on the inside of’ a form of thought and. 
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‘awareness. As Socrates and Plato declared 
virtue is knowledge. 


A further requirement of education is what 
has been termed as 'cognitive perspective'. 
A man might, for example, be a highly train- 
ed scientist who has a firm grasp of 
scientific principles and who also cares 
about them. Yet he could have a very limited 
conception of what he is doing. He could be 
working away at science without seeing its 
connection with much else, its place in a co- 
herent pattern of life in this universe. What 
he is lacking is ‘cognitive perspective’. A 
man cannot really be considered educated un- 
less he has developed such cognitive perspec- 
tive. Education cannot be tied down toa 
specialized competence viz. scientist, philosp- 
her, cook, etc. Education is concerned with 
the development of the whole man and not 
just a part of him. 


(i) Education implies transmission of 
what is worthwhile to those who 
become committed to it. 


(ii) ‘Education’ involves knowledge and 
understanding and some kind of cog- 
nitive perspective which is not inert 


but transforms one’s outlook. 


(iii) ‘Education’ must be carried out 
through procedures that uphold the 
dignity and autonomy of persons and 
secure and utilize their willingness, 
purposiveness and capabilities. 

(iv) Education is concerned with the,deve- 
lopment of the whole man,. and each 
activity must contribute to it. 

————————————————— 
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Review questions and suggested activities 

1. Evaluate the following activities with 
respect to the extent to which they sa- 
tisfy the criteria of education. 

(i) Learning to swim 
(i) Studying science 
(ii) Practising music 
(iv) Doing mathematical problems 
(v) Discussing moral values and be- 
haviour 
(vi) Learning to read and write 

2, To the layman education means just 
‘schooling’. Examine the extent to 
which ‘schooling’ satisfies the criteria 
of education. 

3. Identify three illustrations for each of 
the criteria of education. 

4, Study the section “Towards the com- 
plete man” in the UNESCO Report : 
‘Learning to be’, and make a no'e of 
the dimensions of the complete maa. 


Ilf 
S A PROCESS OF EDUCATION 


TEACHING A: 
seen, in- 


. Education, as we have already 
volves the acquisition of skills, knowledge 
and understanding of principles. It also in- 
volves the development of the right kind of 
attitudes and values. “Getting educated", 
therefore, is a highly complex affair. For 
such an ideal to be realized different kinds of 
things have to be learnt and different kinds of 
abilities have to be developed. One of the 
important processes of education is ‘teaching’. 
As such, teaching seeks to develop all the 
diverse abilities and understandings covered 
by the concept of education. Teaching is not 
a` simple process; it might take nads 
fótms:: It includes training. instruction, and 


development of understandings as well as cog- 
nitive processes and abilities; including 
critical thinking. Let us explain these diffe- 
rent aspects of teaching. i 
Training - 

Training refers to the development of spe- 
cific skills or modes of thought which are to 
be exercised in relation to particular ends or 
functions in accordance with the rules of such 
modes of thought or activity. Skills like read- 
ing, writing and computation are in a way 
basic, and must be mastered before 
formal education can proceed very far. A 
skill is not by its very nature something that 
could be learnt for all time in a flash of in- 
sight. Nor can it be learnt by reading books 
or by instruction alone. These only serve as 
helpful guides for practice. What is essential 
for skill learning is constant practice, especial- 
ly under the guidance of a. skilled performer 
(teacher, here) who both provides a paradigm 
or model of the performance and corrects it. 

Training, however, does not restrict itself 
to the learning of skills. It applies to the 
learning, of- anything that involves outward 
performance and can be clearly . specified. 
‘Military training’, for example, includes not 
only arms drill and training in skills like 
shooting but also the inculcation of habits, 
like punctuality and tidiness and ways of do- 


ing many things. 


Instraction 
Acquisition of knowledge, that . is, 
factual information, is another important 


aspect of education. Instruction is a process 
which helps in the acquisition of such know- 
ledge. Instraction involves communication, 
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especially the meaningful use of language, by 
the teacher to structure relevant experiences 
for the learner. Instruction need not mean 
forcing down certain things on unwilling 
children. On the contrary, good instruction 
would invariably be geared to the child's stage 
of conceptual development. Children exhibit 
at certain ages spontaneous curiosity in what 
things are and why they happen so, and also 
a natural desire to master certain things. 
Good instruction makes: use of the child's 
first hand experience. Mere experience alone, 
it should be noted, will not help the child to 
discover. To enable him to do that, the right 
sorts of questions have to be asked at the ap- 
propriate time and his experience has to be 
guided in certain directions .A certain 
amount of practice is required for the child to 
learn to use the necessary concepts. Once 
the full meaning of the concept has been gra- 
sped, further instances are easily recognised. 
It is the task of instructor to help children 
achieve such knowledge, apart from isolable 
facts and steps of procedure. 


Understandings of Principles 


Knowledge does not however end with 
mere classification, ordering and structuring 
of first hand experience using conceptual 
schemes. In order to understand experience, 
grasp of principles is essential. Understand- 
ing of principles does not depend upon accu- 
mulation of extra items of knowledge. 
Rather it requires reflection on what one al- 
ready knows and relating facts so that a 
principle can be found to illuminate the facts. 
It should however be noted that understand- 
ing of principles has no meaning unless one 
has first acquired a lot, of knowledge ; in, 


science, for instance, there could be no ap- 
peal to principles unless there is a mass- of 
empirical data which could be seen to fall 
under them. In morals, likewise, principles 
are needed if only to justify rules governing 
human conduct. The grasp of principles 
therefore, is not based on the acquisition of 
lower level knowledge, but goes beyond it. 


Logical and Critical thinking 


Knowledge is a product, but knowing is a 
process. .It isa broad cognitive process in- 
volving the purposeful application of one's 
cognitive abilities in order to attain more and 
higher cognitive 'structures and capabilities. 
Development of such cognitive capabilities 
and processes is another important aspect of 
teaching. Exercises in logical thinking on 
different materials form part of it. Further, 
mere passing on ofa body of knowledge or 
rules, even with principles implicit in them, 
without any systematic attempt to explain and 
justify them or to deal honestly with pheno- 
mena that do not fit, does not constitute true 
education. Perpetuation of fixed beliefs, with- 
out any systematic attempt to explain or 
justify, would amount to indoctrination and 
not teaching; What is needed is the develop- 
ment of a critical attitude. It consists in the 
attempt to explain and justify beliefs and prac- - 
tices, questioning the fundamental assump- i 
tions on which the beliefs are based, looking 
into the evidence. for belief, probing into 
presuppositions and thinking in a clear,. 


coherent and structured way. The importance 


of critical thinking in a democratic society 
can not be Overemphasized. In fact, the 
Success of democracy rests on the people's 


ability to think critically and not to be caried - 
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away by propaganda. Thus development of 
logical and critical thinking constitutes another 
very important aspect of teaching. 


E Teaching as the major process of educa- 
tion may operate at different levels and in 
different forms. It is a complex process which 
involves the learning of skills, acquisition of 
facts, understanding of principles, and the 
abilities and processes of logical and critical 
thinking, and may lead to development of 
affective outcomes as well. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


l. Explain the concepts of training, in- 
struction, understanding, logical think- 
ing, and critical thinking with suitable 


examples. 
Reflect on the work done in a typical 
school day and identify the extent to 
which skill development, factual learn- 
ing, understanding of principles, 
and logical thinking and critical 
thinking are attempted in the 
different curricular areas. 
3. Identify the particular aspect of teach- 
ing you will emphasize in the case of 
the following : (instruction, training, 


critical thinking, etc.) 


(i) Students want to know how to 


set up an experiment in science ; 
o do it. 


they would like t 
Gi) Students have to know the rules 
to be observed during the school 


N 


excursion. 
(iii) Students must acquire 
speed reading. 
(iv) Students want 


facility in 


to know. why all 


metals are good conductors of 
heat. 

(v) Students should know which is 
the best form of govt. among the 
various forms, 


IV 
THE CONCEPT OF EDUCATION AT DIFFERENT 
STAGES 


We have so far discussed the concept of 
education in general terms without specific re- 
ference to the age range of the individual or 
the formal structure of education. Individuals 
during the process of growth and develop- 
ment pass through different stages and these 
developmental stages are characterized b 
their distinct physical and psychic messi 
tions. Formal arrangements for the education 
of persons in any society are eem c in 
terms of these developmental stages. The 
Indian educational system comprises of pre- 
school, primary (or basic), secondary and 
higher education stages. Naturally, the con- 
cept of education as it applies to these differ- 
ent stages exhibits shifts and changes in the 
emphasis given to its different purposes and 
processes. Let us now examine the concept of 
education as it refers to these different stages 


Pre-school education 


Pre-school education refers to the educa. 
tion of children who fall below the bita gllory 
schoolage or the usual primary school x 
trance age. It covers the age group 2 or 3 to 5 
or 6 years. These years are of supreme impo. 
tance in moulding the individual's Séitonalite 
behaviour patterns and attitudes tow. is 
himself and others. It is an age of Ei 
weaning of emotional ties with the inge 

, 
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socialisation beyond home, of discovery of 


individuality, and of appearance of new inte- 
rests, abilities and attachments. The child’s 
mode of education at this stage is play, and 
of thinking pre-logical—first transductive and 
later intuitive, based on concrete experiences. 
According to the Education Commission 
(1964-66) education of the child at this stage 
involves 
G) the development of good health habits 
and building up of basic skills necess- 
ary for personal adjustment, 
(ii) the development of desirable social at- 
titudes and manners, 
the development of emotional maturity, 
encouragement of aesthetic apprecia- 
tion, 
(v) stimulation of the beginnings of intel- 
lectual curiosity, 


(ii) 
(iv) 


(vi) encouragement of independence and 
creativity, 

(vii) development ofthe ability to express 
thoughts and feelings in clear speech, 
and 

(viii) development of good physique and ba- 


sic motor skills. 


Education at the Primary Stage 
The primary stage of education covers the 
age range 5or6 to 120r 13 years and the 
classes I to VII. This is the period of univer- 
al, compulsory, free education. This period, 


especially the early years, plays a crucial role 


in the life of the child. The child in this stage 


is spontaneous, curious, creative and active.' 


In the sphere of cognitive development, it is 
the crucial stage for concept formation, and 
the learning of principles. Thinking contin- 


ues to be intuitive, and then develop inan 


increasing way capabilities of inductive and 
deductive thinking in that order. Children 
move from wonder to utility and pre.ision, 
and then to generalisation and system in res- 
pect of knowledge. In the later years, the 
children turn adolescent and this brings up 
problems of adjustment in the family, school 
and society. They would also have acquired 
greater intellectual emotional, social and phy- 
sical maturity, and social demands and res- 
ponsibilities begin to have an appeal to 
them. Further, fora large section of child- 
ren, this stage of education may be terminal, 
after which they enter the world of work. 
Education of the child during this stage, 
as conceived by the Review Committee on 
the curriculam for the Ten Year School, 
should focus on the following objectives : 
A. Objectives of Primary Education : 
(I- VII/VIII) 

(1) acquisition of tools of formal learning, 
namely literacy, numeracy, and manual 
skills ; 

(2) acquisition of knowledge through obser- 
vation, study and experimentation in 
the areas of social and natural sciences 4 

(3) development of physical strength and 
team-spirit through sports and games; 

(4) acquisition of skills for planning and ex- 
ecuting socialy useful productive work 
with a view to making education work- 
based ; 

G acquisition of skills of purposeful obser- 
vation ; 

(6) acquisition of habits of co-operative be- 
haviour within the family, school and 
community ; 

na evelopment of aesthetic perception and 
creativity through participation in artis- 
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tic activities and observation of nature; 


(8) development of social responsibility by 
inculeating habits (individually as well 
as collectively) of appreciation of the 
culture and life styles of persons of other 
religions, regions 'and countries, and of 
readiness to serve the weak and the de- 
prived ; 

(9) development of the desire to participate 
in productive and other processes of com- 
munity life, and to serve the community. 


Education at the Secondary Stage 


The secondary stage of education covers 
children of the age group 12 or 13 to 15 or 16 
years, and the classes VIII to X. While from 
the onset of puberty there are new and rela- 
tively intense problems of adjustment which 
the young child has to cope with, it is in this 
stage that these become acute and special 
efforts for building uP well-integrated and 
productive person in society have to be made. 
It is necessary to give the child some psycho- 
logical insights into his problems and such 


knowledge as may help him to understand his 


own behaviour as well as that of others 


around him. 


it applies to this stage, ac- 
eview Committee, consists 
e following objectives : 


‘Education’ as 
cording to the R 
in the pursuit of th 
B. Objectives of Secondary Education : 

(VIII/IX-X) 
(1) acquisition of a b 
consisting of science, 
sciences, languages and 
productive labour ; 


road-based general edu- 


cation mathema- 


tics, social 
socially useful 


(2) acquisition of the skills and habits of 
self-learning ; 

(3) acquisition of habits of healthful living 
and participation in games, sports, and 
athletics for the maintenance of physi- 
cal features ; 


(4) developing ‘aesthetic appreciation and 
creativity through participation in artis- 
tic activities ; 

(5) exploring the world of work and under- 
standing the realities of life in order to 
prepare for a confident entry into the 
world outside the school ; 


(6) participation in and promotion of social 
activities in the school and the commu- 
nity in such a way as to imbibe democr- 
atic values and to work towards the 
achievement of equality through service 
to the weak and the deprived. 


Review questions 
1. Identify the different educational process- 
es (training, instructing, teaching of 
principles etc.) employed at the primary/ 
secondary stages of education and 
comment on the relative emphasis given 
to them. 


2. Atwhat stage of education is the critical 
evaluation to be emphasized most ? Why? 


3. Explain the concept of education as it 
applies to pre-school/; primary/secondary/ 
higher education, defining the obiective/ 
focus special to each stage. 

4. Study the objectives and processes of 
higher education and identify the aspects 
of education emphasized most in them, 
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LESSON 2.2.i 


Our Educational Heritage: Education Ancient India 


C. L. Anand 


In India, as elsewhere, the systems of education down the ages have 
confirmed to the ideals and objectives that the people set before them- 
selves from time to time. In ancient India, they influenced and were 
influenced by the impact of the Vedas, the Upanishads and the 
Puranas, as well as the orthodox and the unorthodox schools of 
philosophy. The Buddha and the Mahavira inherited the culture of 
the day but also helped to shape and modify it. The ancient Indian 
philosophy of education and the theory and practices that followed 
from it thus constitute our educational heritage and we continue to 
cherish its good features and, in fact, seek inspiration and guidance 
from it. 
This lesson is aimed at (i) outlining the theory and practice of educa- 
tion as they followed from the ancient ideals, (ii) relating the philo- 
sophy of life of those times to the aim and concept of education, and 
(iii) analysing their relevance to the present-day education. Some 
general observations regarding the concept of education vis-a-vis the 
ideals of the people in ancient India are followed by an account of the 
features of the educational system during the Vedic and the Buddhist 
periods of our history. 
Ss e—É ——— ——————— 
I discussions on education by different sages 
and philosophers, build up a system of ideas 
which inspired and was influenced by the so- 
Though we cannot point to a fully arti- cial ideals of ancient India. 
culated and monolithic structure of thought There are differences among different 
which may be regarded as the Indian Philoso- schools of Indian Philosophy but almost all 
phy of Education, we may, from the diverse of them seek to pay due recognition to man's 
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many-sided nature. According to Samkhya 
Yoga, the human personality consists of three 
elements, viz. (i) the gross body which is the 
visible body composed of material elements, 
(ii) the subtle body composed of the senses 
and the mind, the intellect and the psycho- 
motor structure, and (iii) the soul or the 
spirit which is the core. The conception of 
the self in the Upanishadas is not 
very different from it but here the soul 
is conceived as surrounded by five sheaths 
(Panchakosha) inthe order of subtlety to 
Brossness : Anandamaya Kosha, Vijnanamaya 
Kosha, Manamaya Kosha, Pranamaya Kosha 
and Annamaya Kosha. For Samkhya Yoga, 
education is the means to develop the physi- 
cal and the subtle body so thatthe sailor 
spirit can express itself unhampered by any of 
the limitations imposed by them. According 
to the Upanishadas, the object of education 
is to train and exercise the five Koshas in such 
a way as to make them fit instruments for the 
good life. 

Thus the philosophy of education of the 
people in ancient India was rooted in religion 
and their principles and practices of educa- 
tion were all subordinated to religious beliefs. 
We shall therefore first consider the religious 
bases of Aryan ideals. 

A unique feature of ancient Indian civili- 
zation was that it was moulded and shaped 
more by religious than by political, or econo- 
mic influence. Religion practically dominated 
every sphere of life. The fundamental princi- 
ples of social, political and economic life 
were welded into a comprehensive theory. 
The total configuration of ideals practices, 
and conduct had the doctrine of dharma as 
the central guiding principle. Thus it was re- 
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ligion that gave its laws to social life, and 
regulated even political and economic pur- 
suits, 

In politics the influence of religion was no 
less profound and pervasive, though not so ap- 
parent, and this explains much of the political 
history of the ancient Hindus. From the very 
start, they conceived of their country as less 
of geographical and material possession than 
a cultural or spiritual entity ; broadly spcak- 
ing they also identified the country with their 
culture. In social and political organisation 
the ancient Indians believed in grouplife which 
received full scope throughout. It has had 
a most exurberant and laxuriant growth on the 
Indian soil illustrating in the manifold forms 
of its organisation all the vital and natural 
modes and features of human association. (c.g 
family, gotram, caste or religious. sub-sect, 
village, linguistic group, state, etc.) 

In his relation to the rest of the society, 
the individual laid stress upon his duties 
(Dharma) by which he was to secure his own 
development through which he would contri- 
bute to individual and social good ; this contra- 
sts with the western emphasis on one's rights. 
By his very birth every individual was charg- 
ed with liabilities to the gods, sages and fore- 
fathers, and certain obligations to himself, 
his family, his sect, and the society at large. 

We find this sense of indebtedness working 
in the Indian mind at all stages of the evolu- 
tion of the Indian civilization. "Whea a man 
has paid three debts, let him apply his mind 
to the attainment. of final liberation ; he who 
Seeks it without having paid his debts, sinks 
downward", declared Manu. 

In the sphere of economic life and inte- 
Tests, the choice of Occupations, and the 
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movement of labour—horizontal or vertical— 
were subordinated to the choice. of the ideals 
and ends of life. Castes determined crafts— 
andi vice’versa. Different occupations were 
approved for certain castes jand disallowed or 
condemned for others. Thus economic. life 


was.controlled by religion as man’s supreme. 


interest and concern, and was not left to be 
moulded freely by the operation of natural 
laws. 


' The entire ancient Indian social organisa- 


tion was planned on the principle that it 


should, in all its classes, ranks and grades, 
offer the best scope for the development of 
the individual as its centre and chief concern, 
though it is possible to argue that the means 
adopted have not always shown themselves 
to be as sound as the ends. 
Nowhere was the impact of ‘religion’ 
more manifest than in the sphere of learning 
and education in ancient India, Learning in 
India through the ages had been prized and 


pursued not for its own sake, but for the sake ., 


of and as part of religious pursuits and at- 
It was sought as a means of salva- 


tainments. 
as means to the 


tion or self-realisation, E 
highest goal of life, viz ; mukti- or emancipa- 


tion. 


“Intellectual training centred in religious 


teaching, its purpose was to understand the . 


Vedas, practice pious mortification, . gain 


knowledge of law and philosophy, develop . 


veneration for one's natural and one's spi- 
ritual father, and so attain harmony with 


Brahma” 
Thomas Woody 


: seriously and scheme for it, 
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It is religion that inspired literature and 
wielded it as an instrument: for its own 
purpose, a vehicle of its expression and propa-; 
gation. Religion determined its very body and, 
form and regulated the course of its evolution. 
As. Macdonell puts it, since the birth of the. 
oldest Vedic poetry, we find Indian literature, | 
for a period of more than a thousand years, 
bearing “an exclusively religious stamp; even 
those latest productions of the Vedic age 


` which cannot be called directly religious are 


yet meant to further religious ends". 


Of all the peoples in the world, the Hindu * 
isthe one most impressed and affected by 
‘death’ as the most glaring and inescapable 
fact of life. He cannot get away from the , 
truism that while ‘Man proposes God dispo- 
ses’. Therefore, he feels he cannot take life 
without a know- 
ledge of the whole scheme of creation, of the . 
cycle of birth, life and death. Thus he de- 
votes himself to a study of the fundamental 
truths of life and does not care for half truths | 
and intermediate conclusions. His one aim 
in life is to solve the problem of death by 
achieving a knowledge of the whole of which 
life and death are parts and phases. To him 
itis the individual that dies, and that too, 


_ only the physical form, not the whole or the 


Absolute. Thus the individual soul must 
merge itself in the Absolute or the Universal 
to escape from the sense of change, decay 
and dissolution. The main aim of education 
therefore is the training of the mind as an in- 
strument of knowledge (Chitivriti-Nirodh) 
and the discharge of one's dharma, and not 
just to fill it with the load of objective know- 
ledge or train oneself in skills of work, 
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Ancient Indian life was more influenced by 
religious than political or economic factors. 


Religion practically dominated every sphere 
of life. Individual development and the good 
life on the one hand, and group life and the 
social good onthe other were both empha- 
sised. 


Religious influence on politics was quite 
purvasive though not apparent. Economic 
life was not moulded by the operation of 
natural laws. Caste determined craft and 
vice versa. 

Learning was to be pursued not for its own 
sake but for the sake of and asa part of 
religion. Jt was sought asa means for the 
ultimate end of life-mukti. 


The main aim of education was training of 
the mind as an instrument of knowledge and 
the discharge of one’s dharma. 


Review questions 


1. “The aim of education in Brahmanic 
period was the same as the aim of life’’. 
Comment upon the statement. 

2. Explain the concept of ‘self’ according to 


the Upanishadic school as well as the 
Samkhya school of thought. 

3. Analyse the religious bases of the 
Aryan ideals and education. How far 
were they justified then? How far are 
they valid and relevant now ? 


Analyse the influence of religion on the 
social, economic and political aspects of 
life in ancient India. Compare it with the 
present position. 


THE EDUCATION 


II 
WHAT ARE THE SALIENT FEATURES OF THE 
VEDIC SYSTEMS OF EDUCATION ? 


The Ceremony of Upanayana 


The initiation into education was perform- 
ed through a religious ceremony called 
Upanayana, It is not like the admission of a 
child into a school, his enrolment in the re- 
gister on application with the prescribed fee. 
The term Upanayana had a spiritual meaning ; 
the rituals being symbolic : 


“By Upanayana, the teacher, holding the 
pupil within him as in a womb, impreg- 
nates him with his spirit, and delivers him 
in a new birth". 


The pupil is then known as a dwija (twice 
born), born afresh in a new, qualitatively 
different existence. 


Teacher Pupil Relationship 


The relationship between the teacher and 
the taught was considered a spiritual one. 
Constant and intimate association between 
the teacher and the taught was vital to edu- 
cation as conceived in this system. The 
pupil was to imbibe the knowledge and 
method of the teacher, the secrets of his 
efficiency, the spirit of his life and work, and 
these things are too subtle to be taught—in 
the usual sense of the term. It is this personal 
touch between teacher and pupil that makes 
education relevant, fruitful, and beneficial to 
life afterwards. The pupil belonged to the 
teacher and not to an institution or obstrac- 
tion called ‘school’. A modern school teaches 
pupils by ‘classes’ and not as individuals with 
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their uniqueness and differences. Is it possi- 
ble to think of a common treatment for 
patients, each of whom has his own ailment ? 
Thus developed the gurukula system with the 
Brahmacharis “which necessitated the stay of 
the student away from his home at the 
home of the teacher or in boarding 
houses of established reputation". 


Yoga as the Method of Education 

The method of education was the method 
of Yoga, the science of sciences and the art 
of arts. In the Hindu system or thought 
learning was realisation, not reading. The 
Upanishad mentions three steps of educa- 
tion, (i) sravana (listening), (i) manana 
(deliberation), (iii) nididhyasana (Meditation). 

Sravana is listening to words or texts as 
rendered by the teacher. It is the system of 
oral trasmission by which India has built up 
her whole culture through the ages. Thus 
the book of knowledge in those days was 
called *sruti'"—'what was heard’. For thou- 
sands. of years, even upto the time of 
Kumarila (8th century A.D.) it was consider- 
ed highly improper to reduce the Veda to 
writing, for learning was not reading but rea- 
lisation, and knowledge was to be inthe 
blood, as an organic part of one's self. 

Hearing of texts and words uttered by the 
teacher was to be followed by the process of 
manana, deliberation or reflection on the topic 
taught, but it would result only in an intellec- 


the Yajurveda, the Sam 
da of Vedas (grammar), 
f time), the Tark: 


= 
4. f'Lknow the Rig Veda, 
Purana ; I know the Ve: 
ber), the Nidhi (the science o 
vidya (the science of weapon. 
and poisons), and the Devajana vidya, 


arts)" 


), the Nakshatra Vidya 
(the science of mal 
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tual grasp of its meaning. Therefore, there 
was the stage of learning, called nididhyasana 
or meditation by which realisation of truth 
could be attained. 

Nididhyasana represents the highest stage 
of meditation which has been defined as a 
steady stream of consciousness of the one, 
undisturbed by the consciousness of the many, 
or any material object contradiciory to the 
sense of the One or the Soul. The concept is 
best illustrated in the dialogue between Narada 
and. Sanatkumara, which throws light not 
merely on the methods of education but also 
on the then subjects of study. Narada app- 
roached Sanatkumara with the request for 
higher education. Sanaikumara said, “Please 
tell me what you know, afterwards I shall 
take you beyond”. Narada listed all branches 
of knowledge and fine arts in reply.’ 

Sanatkumara responded “Whatever you 
have studied is mere words", it did not consti- 
tute study of self. Narada had acquired only 
lower knowledge (apar vidya) and not higher 
knowledg (par vidya) Only that knowledge was 
real which led one to emancipation, from un- 
reality to reality, from darkness to light, from 
death to immortality. 


—————— 
Initiation to Vedic learning was perform- 


ed through upnayana, a religious ceremony. 
The relationship between the teacher and 
the taught was of a spiritual nature. 


aveda as the fourth the Athurveda, as the fifth the Itihass- 
the Pitraya (rules for sacrifices), Rasi ( 
a (logic), the Braham vidya (prom 


the science of num. 
) the Kshatra 
scicnce of serpen's 


(astronomy), the Sarp vidya (ti 
king perfumes), singing, dancing and other fine 
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The pupil was to imbibe the knowledge 
and method of the teacher, the secrets of his 
efficiency, the spirit of his life and work. 

The method of education was Yoga, in- 
volving the three steps of sravana, manana, 
and nididhyasana. 


Review questions : 

l. Assess the significance of the cere- 
mony of Upanayana. 

2. Examine the relevance of the Brahma- 
nic concept of teacher-pupil relation- 
ship in modern education. 

3. “The yogic method of teaching was 
based on the psychological principles 
of the educative process". To what 
extent do you approve of this state- 
ment ? 1 

Il 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE BUDDHIST AND 
BRAHMANIC SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Buddhism cannot be conceived as some- 
thing entirely different from Hinduism. It was 
intended to introduce reforms in Hinduism, 
and provide, in its own way, an answer to the 
old philosophic question “How to attain sal- 
vation ?" According to Max Muller : “Having 
approached Buddhism after a study of the 
ancient religion of India, the religion of the 
Veda, Buddhism has always seemed to be, 
not a new religion, but a natural development 
of the Indian mind in its various manifesta- 
tions—religious, philosophical, social, and 
political”. The essential features of Buddhist 
education are, therefore, but a phase of the 
ancient Hindu or Brahmanic system of edu- 
cation, the ultimate aim of life and of educa- 


Jion being the same. 
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Ceremony of Pabbajja 


As in the Vedic educational system, the 
ceremony of initiation formed an essential 
part of Buddhist education. In Buddhist edu- 
cation this ceremony was known as pabbajja 
(first ordination). No one could receive the 
pabbajja till he was eight years of age. In, 
order to bë admitted to the sangha or the 
Order, the conditions were simple. The 
applicant must be free from certain diseases, 
and be neither a slave nor a debtor nor in the; 
King’s service. If under age, he. must first, 
obtain the consent of his parents. I 


Contrary to the Brahmanic restriction of: 
'upanayana', the right to perform pabbajja 
was given to all irrespective of any considera- 
tion of caste or sex. Buddhism introduced the; 
*monastic system" of education which led to: 
the spread of viharas or mathas where large 
groups of teachers and pupils lived together: 
as a kind of community. As a matter of fact. 
the history of the Buddhist system of educa-: 
tion, is but the history of Buddhist Fraternity. 
The entire educational scheme was controlled : 
and supervised by the monks, It had both: 
religious and secular dimensions. ul 


Upasampada (Final Ordination) 


The final ordination (upasampada) was pers: 
formed at the age of twenty after which the 
monk was given the regular membership in 
the Sangha (the community of monks). The 
ceremony of Upasampada made the pupil a 
perfect monk having no relation with his 
family or world. ín the beginning monkhood 
was permitted only for men but in course of 
time women were also admitted to the order. 
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Feacher-Pupil’ Relationship 
The relatibrisltip ‘between the Upadhya 

ahd’ sd ddhivthatika was like that of a father 
had’ sòn "Thus the two were united by 
mutual reverence, confidence and communi- 
éation of life. The pupil had to choose the 
upadhya and seek his acceptance in the pres- 
cribed manner. 
"L^ There:were strict regulations for the con- 
duct ofthe’ pupils towards the preceptor. Like 
thé Vedic’ pupil ^ saddhiviharika was also 
fequired to get up earlier and go to bed later 
than his preceptor, and render personal 
service to him. Also we find that the res- 
ponsibilities and duties of the teacher towards 
his pupils were great : 
¿ (i) to impart intellectual and spiritual 

education of a high order, 

to treat the pupils as his own sons— 
' with responsibility for care during 

sickness, supply of needs etc. 

to put-forth the ideals of high 

learning, excellent moral character, 
» self control and spiritualism before 

the students—by precept and by 


example. 


h 


] E 
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Curriculum 
Like Brahmanic education Buddhist edu- 
cation was in essence religious and spiritual. 
That was so because of the high ideal of the 
attainment of nirvana or salvation. Buddhist 
monks would concentrate mainly on religious 
literature. We should not jump to the con- 
clusion from this that Buddhist education 
lacked the practical and technical aspects of 
in Indian history the Maurya and 


education. 
are regarded as the golden age 


Gupta periods 
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because those periods witnessed all round 
progress in the society which would have 
been impossible without a sound system of 
education with a rich curriculum. The main 
subjects were Spinning and weaving, printing 
of the cloth, ganana (accountancy), tailoring, 
painting and sketching, ayurveda (medicine), 
surgery, coinage, and si/pa (art and sculpture). 

Another important feature of the Curricu- 
lum was the use of a common language n 
the medium of higher education. Since Buddha 
preached through local languages, these langü- 
ages got much fillip and the various prakrits 
were developed as leading literature. Although 
higher education was imparted through the’ 
medium of Sanskrit, the general subjects at^ 
the primary stage were taught through local 
languages. i 

Education was categorised under two! 
heads: Primary education which aimed, more’ 
or less, at the three R's emphasised in the 
present day education, and higher education: 
—in religion, philosophy medicine, surgery,” 
military science, etc. The study of the Vedas 
also formed a part of curriculum as it was 
considered necessary for comparative know- 
ledge. The nineteen silpas mentioned in 
Buddhist literature refer to the nineteen arts 
in the curriculum. 


The theoretical and practical aspects of 
education were equally emphasised. This is 
clear from the story of Jivaka’s education— 
that he had received practical training in sur- 
gery. 

The Brahmanic system of education was 
aiso in vogue in some parts of the country 
where the Vedas, Itihasa-Purana, poetry, 
grammar, astronomy, etc. were taught. 
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Method of Education 


It was mainly oral, as was the practice 
during the Vedic age. However, in Buddhist 
education discussion method came to be em- 
phasised which encouraged reasoning and 
developed the capacity to think independently. 
Hetu-Vidya (inductive method), appreciated 
in modern pedagogy was adopted for acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and training of the intellect. 
Practical education was given due importance 
in the Buddhist system. Educational tours were 
undertaken at the end of the student career in 
order to give a realistic and practical shape 
to what they had learnt at the monastic 
schools. 

Although mainly meant for religious pro- 
pagation (attainment of nirvana), the Buddh- 
ist system of education was multipurpose in 
character. It emphasised practical and occu- 
pational education also. It was increasingly 
institutionalised in viharas which gradually 
developed into famous universities—like The 
Nalanda and the Takshasila (Taxila). 


— Contrary to the Brahmanic system, the 
Buddhist system of education was more 
democratic and free from any distinc- 
tion of caste, creed or sex. 

—tThe rise of viharas where teachers and 
pupils lived as a community led to 
institutionalisation of education. 

—Teacher-Pupil relationship was close and 
intimate based on mutual confidence, 

respect and. service. 

—The Buddhist curriculum was both reli- 
gious and secular in nature. Both 
literary and professional courses were 


popular. Practical work was emphasis- 
ed as also religious studies. 

—Women were eligible for education in 
ancient India. They generally studied 
secular subjects and fine arts. 


Women's Education in Ancient India 

Mimamsa is the most important source of 
information. Itisa unique document that 
throws light on the eligibility of women for 
education and their place in the intellectual 
and socio-religious life. 


"Kumaris (unmarried girls) should be 
taught vidya and dharamniti. An educa- 
ted kumari brings good to the families of 
both her father and husband. So she 
should be married to a learned husband 
(manishi), as she is a ‘vidushi’ (hemadri). 
The knowledge which women posses is the 
knowledge of dancing, acting, music and 
other branches of the so called arthashas- 
tra, the science of useful arts and of 
trades". 


"It may be noted that outside the circle of 


Brahmanical studies, there were thus existing ' 


the secular arts and sciences which were nor- 
mally to be studied by the women of all 
castes”, (R.K. Mookerji) 


Professional/Technical Education 
in Ancient India 


Since man and society were dominated by“ 


religion, it goes without saying that the Edu- 
cational sy 


and religious texts dominated the curricula: 


stem was no exception. Religion’ 
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Professional and technical education was not 
ignored, however. Different bits of informa- 
tion found in the literature prove beyond any 
shadow of doubt the existence of professional 
and technical education of a high order. 


Ayurveda : Science of Medicine 

Science of medicine held a prominent place 
in ancient India. It began in the Rigvedic 
Period. Alexander’s coming to India wit- 
nessed its climax. Taxila was the most im- 
portant centre of Ayurveda where even surgi- 
cal operations of à Serious nature were per- 
formed. The science of ayurveda included 
pathology, medicine, surgery, toxicology, etc. 


The Method :— 
“The beginners were taught how to hold 
surgical instruments by prac- 


and use the 
cucumbers, water 


tising upon pumpkins, 
melon, etc. under the 
tions. Puncturing Was demonstrated on 
the veins of dead animals, the manner of 
holding the probe on dry Alabu fruits, 
carrification on stretched pieces of leather 
covered with hair, sewing on thin pieces of 
cloth or skin, application of bandages on 


teacher's direc- 
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stuffed human figures and the use of caus- 
tics on soft pieces of flesh".— (Altekar) 


Completion of the course was usually 
followed by examination. The incompetent 


. and the unauthorised were forbidden by the 


State to practise. 


Review questions: 


1. Identify the common features of edu- 
cation in the Brahmanic and the 
Buddhist systems. 

2. Contrast the Buddhistic education 
with the Brahmanic system in respect 
of: 

(i eligibility 

(ii) curriculum 

(iii) method of instruction 
“There was a definite concept of pro- 
fessional and technical education in 
ancient India”. How far do you 
agree ? 

4, Briefly comment upon the type of 
women’s education in ancient India. 

5. What aspects/features of education in 
ancient India are relevant to modern 
education, and which are not ? 


w 
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LESSON 2.2.2 


Our Educational Heritage : Educatio 
C. L. Anand 


The system of education of a people mirrors its culture and civiliza- ” 


tion. In ‘Moslem India’ the systems of education conformed to the 
ideals and objectives of life as laid out in the ‘Koran’, the religious 


scripture of the Moslems. This lesson is aimed at developing an... 
understanding of the Islamic concept of education and the main fea- «4 


n in the Medieval India 


13 


i 
inan 
ri5^ 


tures of the medieval system of education in India as reflected in con- 
temporary literature. Accordingly a brief statement on the importance ^ = 


re 


of education as emphasised in the ‘Koran’ is presented first: It is 
followed by an analysis of the development and features of the edu- 


cation system in medieval India. 


I 
IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION IN ISLAM 


The Islamic religion gives a good deal 
of importance to education. According to 
the Surah-i-Igra, the first revealed version of 
the holy Koran, the acquisition and extension 
of ilm (knowledge) is the only road to the 
apprehension oftruth. Ink, pen and paper 
are'considered the three indispensable instru- 
ments of acquiring and extending knowledge. 
*That one who has acquired knowledge, 
is the real devotee of God. To the student 
who goes forth in the quest of knowledge, 
God will allot a high place in the mansions 
of bliss; every step he takes is blessed and 


every lesson he recites has its reward”, 


According to Prophet Muhammad; édu- 


cation is the greatest duty of every muslim. 


“Acquire knowledge because, he who 'ac- 
quires it in the way of the Lord, performs 
an act of piety; who speaks 6f' it; praises 
the Lord; who seeks it, adores God; 
who dispenses instruction in it bestows 
alms; and who imparts it to its fitting 
objects, performs an act of: devotion to 
God. Knowledge enables its possessor to 
distinguish what is forbidden from what is 
not; it lights the way to Trevi? itis our 
friend in desert, our society in solitude, 
our companion when bereft pf, friends ; ;it 
guides us to happiness; it sustains us in 
misery ; it is our ornament in the company 
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` of friends; it serves as ‘an armour against 

our enemies. © With knowledge the 
servant of God rises to the heights of 
goodness and to a noble position, asso- 
ciates with sovereigns in this world, and 
attains the perfection of happiness in the 
next". 


Prophet Muhammad's view regarding the 
indispensability of education for the happi- 
ness of man is based on his basic concepts 
and beliefs. In Koran, is enshrined the lofty 
concept of God, expressed in belief in Allah 
as the most important principle. Knowledge 
is one of the seven major attributes of Allah. 


TRADITIONALISTS VERSUS PROGRESSIVES IN 


JsLAMIC EDUCATION 
The rationalists among the follow 
Prophet hold the view that Allaha's attributes 
are dependent upon man’s intellectual inter- 
pretation and that they are ? 
representations of reality. As à matier of 
fact, there has been à constant struggle in 
Muhammadan philosophy between those who 
went .by faith and accepted the inspired: 
message of the Koran and those who were 
guided by reason and were more inclined in: 
the direction of philosophy. The former are 
generally referred to as *traditionalists" and 
the latter as ‘progressives’. The traditional- 
ists uphold the absolute infallibility of the 
Koran and object to. modern education and 
to industrial progress. The progressives are 
liberal and want reforms so as fo adjust to 
the modern age and to modern educational 
Methods. 


ers of the 


nerely symbolic 


ni Education in medieval India can be under- 


stood. only against the. baskgro 9 


d of 
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Islamic education based on the teachings of 
the Koran. 

According to Koran, education is the 
greatest duty of man. 
Islamic education springs from the 
Muhammadan concept of God expressed in 
beliefin ALLAH. While the traditionalists 
go by absolute faith in the Koran and object 
to modern education, the progressives stand 
for reform to suit the modern age. 


Review questions 


]. Bring out the concept of education 
as stressed in the Koran. 

2. Differentiate between the ‘traditionalist’ 
and the ‘progressive’ views on educa- 


tion ? 
II 
DEVELOPMENT OF EDUCATION IN MEDIEVAL 
INDIA 


Medieval Indian education started with 
the muslim conquest of India but “It was not 
till the Mughals came into power that any 
systematic attempt was made to educate on a 
large scale". We shall first refer to the type 
and organisation of education during the 
twelfth to the sixteenth century in the period 
of Delhi Sultanate, before critically looking 
into the provision and encouragement of 
learning under the Mughals. 


Organisation of Education under the Sulanate 


Muhammad Ghori, the first muslim king 
of India, was devoted to the cause of uea 
tion. Around 1192 he set up maktcbs (pri- 
mary “schools imparting rudimentaries of 
Koranic verses and prayers) and seminaries at 
Ajmer for the spread of Islamic culture, His’ 
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successors founded numerous mosques and 
mekiabs and provided for religious and non- 
religious education as well as instruction in 
crafts. Learning was promoted, through 
madrasas attached to mosques. 

The Ehilji dynasty (1290-1320) started 
recognising and respecting men of letters and 
encouraging writing of history, philosophy, 
poetry and science. Though education suffered 
a short set-back some time later, it got further 
encouragement in the fifteenth century when 
thirty colleges were founded and built up. 
Firoz shahi Madrasa was the most impor- 
tant seat of learning and an ideal residential 
institution with spacious mansions, gardens, 
apartments for foreign students, and other 
facilities. A break-through in education was 
to throw open maktabs and madrasas to 
Hindus. Appointment of Hindus to respon- 
sible posts further encouraged the study of 
Persian among them. This educational inter- 
course between Hindus and Muslims laid the 
foundations of the lusty hybri¢ ‘Urdu’. But 
unfortunately the process was reversed once 
again when the Sayyid and Lodi kings confis- 
cated the property of educational institutions 
and sacked many teachers. 


Development of Education under 
the Mughals 

The process of moslem education started 
during the Sultanate took a definite shape 
under the Mughals. While Babar and 
Humayun (1526-1556) introduced reform into 
the system of education, . Akbar (1556-1605) 
took it to new heights. Babar had referred 
to the decay of learning as soon as he 
appeared on the Indian scene, saying that 
India had ‘no mosques, no colleges, and. no 


polite society’. Himself a man of letters, 
Babar accepted diffusion of educaticn asa 
duty of the State and entrusted the charge of 
education with Shuhrat-i-Am (P.W.D.). A 
madrasa was set up at Delhi where the 
curriculum included mathematics, astronomy, 
geography, and theology. Likewise, 
Humayun, a studious scholar, loved bocks 
and libraries and encouraged the study of 
astronomy and geography. 

Akbar, the most brilliant of all the 
Moghuls, extended the royal patronage to 
scholars. He made Agra, Fatehpur Sikri and 
Gujarat centres of learning and Lahore became 
a centre of literary activity. He ordered 
translation of some standard works from 
Arabic, Turkish, Sanskrit and Hindi to 
Persian for the benefit of the muslim students. 
The Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Atharva 
Veda, the Lilavati, and the Tajak were among 
the important works in Sanskrit and Hindi 
translated into Persian. An imperial library 
was built up. Akbar encouraged the study 
of painting, music and caligraphy. An 
important contribution of Akbar to the field 
of education was the encouragement of both 
Hindu and Muslim art and literature and the 
admission of Hindus and Muslims into the 
same schools. Learning was systematised 
through four steps: (1) to learn to write: 
letters of the alphabet, (2) to learn to write 
combined words, (3) to commit to memory 
some morals or verses in praise of God, and 
(4) independent reading by the pupil with 
occasional help from the teacher. Yet 
another innovation in Akbar’s policy! of 
education was to allow a flexible curriculum 
to enable students to acquire education in 
accordance with their particular interests and? 


a” 
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ambitions. He also encouraged.a wide variety 
of subjects to cater to the needs of learners. 
The subjects of studies included: ethics, 
arithmetic, accounts, agriculture, geometry, 
longimetry, astronomy, economics, the art of 
administration, physics, logic, natural 
philosophy, abstract. mathematics, divinity 
and history. 

Aurangzeb (1658-1707) reversed Akbar's 
policies in education especially with regard to 
the education of Hindus and Shiya Muslims. 
He encouraged orthodox muslim education 
and confiscated Hindu and Dutch property 
and diverted it to Summi educational instit- 
utions. A large number of madrasas were 
started where muslim theology was taught and 
studied. Teachers and. scholars of muslim 
theology were given stipends. Aurangzeb 
however, had big ideas on the content of edu- 
cation, particularly for education of a prince. 
His dialogue with his tutor Mulla Salih is pro- 
bably the most interesting and note-worthy 
example of his pronouncement upon the 
Subject of education : 

“Was it not incumbent on my preceptor 
to make me acquainted with the distin- 
guishing features of every nation of the 
earth, its resources and strengths, its mode 
of warfare, its manners, religions, form of 
government, and where its interests d 
pally consist ; and bya regular course o 
historical reading, tO render me familiar 
with the origin of States, their progress and 


decline, the events ra pe 
: an 

i hich such great C! S 

owing to W. n affected ? 


mighty revolutions have bee 


Moslem; rulers helped and 


Different of. education in 


hindered the progress 


medieval Indiavi Most of the rulers started 
madrasas attached to mosques and encouraged 
learning by honouring teachers and scholars 
and by giving stipends. 

The curriculum included both religious 
and non-religious subjects. The Mughals, 
especially Akbar, encouraged the study of 
Hindu scriptures and classics in addition to 
that of muslim theology. 


Review questions 

l. Explain the modalities adopted by the 
medieval Indian rulers to organise and 
encourage education. 

2. Why were most of the madrasas 
attached to mosques ? 

3. Cite examples to show that teachers 
and scholars were honoured by the 
Sultans and the Mughal rulers. 

4. Comment upon the educational provi- 
sion made by the moslem rulers in 
respect of their Hindu subjects. 

5. Compare and contrast the organisation 
and development of education under 
the Delhi. Sultanate with that during 
the Mughal period in India, 


III 
SPECIAL FEATURES OF MEDIEVAL INDIAN 
EDUCATION 


The brief account of the contribution of 
the Sultans and: the. Mughals to education 
given above clearly reveals that Indian rulers 
were quite conscious: of ‘the importance of 
education and that they did take pains to 
organise at least elementary’ education for 
the: benefit of the people though they did not 
discharge this function systematically or" og à: 


universal scale. "The educational system in 
the medieval period had in fact a number of 
special characteristics. We shall analyse the 
important ones in this section. 


Personal Relationship between the Teacher 
and Pupil ; 
The medieval education in India em: 
phasised personal relationship between the 
teacher and the taught as in the ancient 


Hindu and Buddhist education. It was 
individual education rather than mass 
education. It was personal, and based on 


the family system. A teacher had a small 
group of students, and he imparted instruction 
according to the level of intelligence of pupils. 
‘The teacher had to live with his pupils, 
talking and listening to them, observing them 
and being observed by them, encouraging and 
praising, scolding and punishing them. 
Teachers were held in high esteem and their 
pupils considered it a privilege to follow their 
example. 


Variety of Educational Institutions 

Education in medieval India was imparted 
in different types of educational institutions 
based on the needs and potential of each 
pupil. The types of institutions included 
maktabs, madrasas, khangahs, durgahs ‘and 
karkhanas. While maktabs were elementary 
schools attached to mosques or run by private 
individuals imparting rudimentary education: 
in the three R's and prayers based on the: 
Koran, madrasas were seats of higher learning’ 
patronised by royal families or  Amiürs. 
Admission to. maktabs was marked by. 
colourful ceremony called bismillah—initiation 
into religious studies commencing on the day, 
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when a muslim ‘boy would be four years, 
four months and four days old. Khangahs 
were analogous to the monasteries of medieval 
Europe, and mostly imparted moral and 
religious education based on the teaching of 
the Koran ; durgahs were tombs of celebrated 
saints which would propagate their philo- 
sophy. The shrine of Nizam-ud-Din Auliya 
at Delhi and of Muin-ud-Din Chishti at 
Ajmer are famous even today where millions 
of devotees go to: pay their homage to these 
learned saints. Yet another type of institu- 
tion was known as Karkhanas which provided 
technical training in handicrafts based on the 
System of apprenticeship. They were, in fact; 
manufacturing centres’ where apprentices 
would observe and practise craftwork under 
the guidance of a teacher who had earned 
reputation in a particular vocation. No 
regular fees would be paid to the Karkhanas. 
An offer of a small present to the proprietor 
or foreman of the workshop and a religious: 
ceremony would mark the beginning of this 
vocational education. a 


Medium of Instruction 


Persian, which was also the court language 
of the Muslim kings, was the popular medium 
of. instruction. The study of Arabic, -the 
language of the Koran, was compulsory for 
Muslims. The instructional method emphasis- 
ed rote memory and writing skills mostly prac- 
tised on oblong boards (takhtis) with reed pens. 


Comprehensive Nature of Curriculum " 

Medieval Indian education stressed the 
coordination of religious and non-religious 
(general) education: While general education 
was born put of practical needs, religions" 
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education stemmed from religious fanaticism. 
Curriculum at the elementary stage was 
confined to reading, writing and arithmetic, 
and religious education. At the higher stage, 
the curriculum was comprehensive enough to 
include in it the study of ethics, divinity, 
astronomy, algebra, geometry, physics, 
medicine, natural philosophy, rhetoric, law, 
rituals, accounts, agriculture, economics and 
history. For Hindus, their own religious 
books were prescribed. They were also 
allowed to study in madrasas and many of 
them studied Persian and acquired mastery in 
it. Science started receiving importance over 
philosophy during the medieval period. The 
study of arts and crafts assumed importance 
and these subjects came to be taught in 
Separate schools run under the patronage of 
the rulers or of private individuals. u 

Theological curriculum, Dars-e-Nizami, 
followed all over India in the 18th century 
continues till date in muslim theological 
Schools. The Arabic University at Deoband 
in India has maintained the high tradition of 
theological studies, and many muslim scholars 
go.there even today from India: and! other 


muslim countries. 


State’ Control and Muslim Educátion | 


Muslim education during the medieval paid 
was not only patronised and a 
the State but was also guided and paria 
by it. The office ofthe Sadr or pasen 
Islam (minister for ecclesiastical and judicia 
affairs) had the responsibility of coordinating 
the education imparted in the institutions v 
by the State and by private ein 
There were large estates and endowments or 
the maintenance of educational institutions 
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administered. by: >the + Sheik-ul-Islam. | The 
State schools employed salaried teachers and 
education was free for poor and promising 
students. In addition, orphanages ' were 
maintained by the. princes and the amirs. 
However, schools held. in private houses 
charged fees generally payable in kind. 
Women’s Education 

^ Women's education was almost totally 
neglected in medieval India; especially the, 
women of the middle and the lower strata 
of society had ,no exposure to any kind 
of education worth the name. At 
best elementary religious education was 
imparted to them ^ in seclusion. In fact, 
education was considered to be of little 
utility so far as women were concerned. 
However, „ arrangements existed for the 
education of girls of well-to-do families and 
princesses, and in some cases it was carried to 
high levels. Some of them took deep interest 
in literature and other cultural pursuits and 
even political affairs. 


Examinations and the Award of Degrees 
No annual examination, of the modern 
type was conducted. Evaluation was a built-in, 
continuous process: Promotions ‘were based 
an assessment by the’‘teachers themselves. 
Degrees came to be awarded for specialised 
and in depth study in various branches of 
learning. The most important of these 
degrees were: Fazil (specialised in logic), 
Alim (specialist in theology) and Qabil 
(specialist in literature). 


Education in medieval India was not 
organised systematically for all. But it did 
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have a concept and status of its own. 

Education was imparted in a variety of 
institutions—maktabs, madrasas, khanqahs, 
durgahs and karkhanas. 

Persian was the medium of instruction and 
the study of Arabic was compulsory for 
muslims. The curriculum was comprehen- 
sive : it included the study of different branches 
of theology,? humanities’ and} social "studies, 
science and philosophy," and arts;and crafts 
(in separate institutions). 

Medieval’ education was ‘promoted, sub- 
sidised and guided by the State. Women’s 
education was confined to the upper strata of 
society, but was of a high order. 


Review questions 


1. Explain the 
education. 
2. Highlight the objectives and develop- 


concept of Islamic 


mental milestones of education in 
medieval India. 

Bring out the striking differences 
between the medieval and the ancient 
systems of education in India. 

“Tt is better to educate one's child 
than to give gold in charity". 
Comment upon this reported view of 
prophet Muhammad on the impor- 
tance of education. 

Examine the provision for women's 
education in medieval India. 

What role did the state play in 
promoting education during the 
medieval period in India. 

Define the special characteristics of 
education in medieval India. 

List the different types of educational 
institutions in medieval India, and 
outline their role, objectives and 
curriculum. 
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Our Educational Heritage : Education in British India 


S. N. Panda 
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on is meant to discuss the growth and development of the pre- 
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An attempt has also been made to trace how the 
aspirations of the Indian people were ignored under the 
Imperialism, how promises were made only to be 
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the British system, and how the educational system 
as an imitation of the British but it inspired Indians to 
formulate an independent national system 
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I 
EARLY EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

During the British rule in India (18th to 
20th centuries) education was first ignored, 
then violently and successfully opposed, then 
Organised on a system now generally admitted 
as ill-conceived, and finally placed on its 
present footing. The background ¡was 
provided by the social, political, constitutional 
economic and educational developments in 
England and in India; the conflict was bet- 
ween the old and. the new, between the non- 
Indians who wanted to impose a cheap 
imitation of the west and the Indians who 
desired to have a national system to meet 
their own needs and aspirations the main 
actors in this drama were the British officials, 


missionaries and Indian leaders. 


The First Phase 

The first phase started about 1600 A.D 
when the East India Co., was established sna 
continued till 1813. During this period 
christian missionaries came to India and 
established and maintained schools for the 
educational and spiritual well-being of the 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians. This marked 
the origin of English schools on Indian soil 

Circumstances in India bestowed political 
power on the Company by 1757. The 
company was called upon to undertake the 
responsibility of educating the Indian subjects 
which was strongly opposed by the Court of 
Directors. However, the company established 
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the Calcutta Madrasa in 1765 to conciliate 
Mohammedans and to help qualify their sons 
for offices in the state administration and 


courts of* justice. “After! thei iónquest' ‘of 
Banaras, Jonathan Duncan, Resident at 


Banaras, established Banaras Sanskrit College! . 


in 1791, on the same political basis, to 
conciliate the Hindus. The Company had 
always been maintaining. cordial relationship 
with the missionaries. These two institutions 
encouraged oriental stüdies— Sanskrit, Arabic 
and Persian; and helped to maintain apparent 
religious neutrality. But the: zéal of the 
missionaries to. spread Christianity among 


Indians led to several clashes and the Vellore. 


meeting compelled the Company to adopt a 
firm attitude towards the missionaries and 
restrict their work which ^ was strongly 
resented. By 1813 several questions came up 
before the Charter of the Company was to be 
renewed by the British Parliament. Should 
the missionaries be allowed freedom for 
education and proselytization (conversion) ? 
Should the Company accept the responsi- 
bility of education in Indla? — 

On these issues, the Charter Act of 1813, 
in its 43rd section, clearly stated that— 


«a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees 
in each year shall be set apart and applied 
to the improvement of literature and the 
encouragement of the learned natives of 
India and for the Introduction and’ pro+ 
motion of a knowledge: of the -sciences 
among the inhabitants of the British 
territories in India". 


The East India Company encóuraged' 


indigenous schools, came in conflict ^with the 
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missionaries later on, maintained apparent 
religious neutrality and was finally given 
responsibility for education in India. 


u 
* 


‘Review questions 
(i) Suggest two reasons for the reluctance 
of the Company to accept educational 
responsibility, 


(ii) Why did the Company select Calcutta 

' and Banaras, as centres of learning for 
Muslims and Hindus ? 

(iii) What direction did the Charter Act of 


1813 give on education ? 


From the Charter Act of 1813 to 
Macaulay's Minute 

` The Charter Act of 1813 led to a period 
of experiments and controversies till 1854. 
There were two schools of thought the 
Orientalists and the Anglicists. The points 
of controversy were : the aims and objectives 
of education, policy on education (mass/class), 
medium of instruction — (English/Indian 
languages/oriental languages), agency for the 


spread of education (English/indigenous 
schools), method of spreading education 
(class/mass) and content of education 


(Oriental) European learning). Indian opinion 
was non-existent, Company Directors were 
indifferent and provincial governments experi- 
mented with different methods. A ‘General’ 
Committee of Public Instruction’ was 
instituted in Calcutta to formulate educational 
policy for the whole country. Since it was ; 
dominated by the Orientalists, it supported. 
and encouraged the study of Sanskrit, Arabic’ 
and Persian, indigenous schools and mass; 
education,’ but the young officials of the’ 
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"Company who’ Were» 'Anglicists: and in 
minority advocated ‘European ‘system. The 
‘controversy came “to a‘ head in 1835 when 
both the groups submitted their views to Lord 
William Bentinck, the Governor-General, 
who in turn referred ‘the issue to Lord 
Macaulay, the Law Member of the Executive 
Council and ` Chairman of the ‘General 
Committee Lord Macaulay, who wanted to 
"create a class of people Indian in blood and 
colour, but English in taste, in opinions, in 
morals and in intellect" wrote his famous 


Minute where he first defined the term 
“learned native" as one who was conyersant 
netaphysics 


With “the physics of Newton, the n 
of Locke and the poetry of Milton” and to 
Whom “a single shelf of a good European 
library is worth the whole native literature of 
India and Arabia". To him, the object of. 
the educational policy in India was the 
spread of western learning through ] 
Lord William Bentinck immediately accepted 
Macaulay’s views in his Resolution of 7th 
March 1835, and English education was, 
imposed on India. A small group like Col. 
Jervis, Elphinstone and Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy sought a golden mean between the two 
extreme views, but none cared for them. 


esolved the earlier 


Macaulays Minute T 
orientalists and 


Controversies between 
anglicists and laid the founda 
education in India, with focus 9? 
learning. 
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Review questions 


1. Compare the views 
and the Anglicists reg 


of the Orientalists 
arding the points 


English." 


tion of English: 
Western’ 


iii 


so! tof controversy in education. ^ 772 
£ 2v. What do you mean by "Education of 
?' * the Class" ? SSD 
AUG Analyse the impact of the General 


, Committee on the education system-— 
then and now. I d 
Assess the impact of Macaulay'à 

se Minute on the points of controversy! 

Was it lopsided or balanced ? 4 

5. Identify two areas in which problems 

were created in Indian Education due’ 
to Macaulay’s Minute. at 

Spread of Mission Schools and Beginning of. * 

Indian Enterprise " 


^" The quarter century from 1830 to 1857 
was the period of missionaries and mission 
schools. These missionaries studied Indian 
languages, prepared dictionaries and lexicons, 
compiled grammar, wrote textbooks m 
reading materials, established printing presses 
translated the Bible into regional languages 
and printed textbooks, reading materials and 
the Bible, besides establishing and maintaining 
schools for boys and girls. They undertook 
the education of the tribals and the low 
castes, of women by opening ‘zanana classes’ 
for higher and middle classes, of girls by’ 
opening day-schools, of orphans by estab- 
lishing orphanages and charity schools, 

There was a small but valuable beginning 
of Indian enterprise as well. Some British 
officials in their private capacity and some. 
non-oflicials came forward to take the 
initiative. David Hare,a watch maker and 
jeweller along with Sir Edward Hyde East 
Chief Justice of Calcutta, and Raja 
Rammohan Roy established the Hindu 
Vidyalaya in Calcutta in 1854, which in due 
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course developed into the present Presidency 
College. It was secular in nature, had a 
Management Committee,’ provided good 
education, and continued. as a. model for 
India and the Company. J.E.D. Bethune, 
the Law Member of the Executive Council, 
established the first secular school for girls 
in 1849, and it developed into a college for 
women. The Bombay; Native Education 
Society provided secular education and 
prepared text books in English and regional 
lauguages. Raja Rammohan Roy advocated 
a synthesis of the best of Asia and Europe, 
popularisation of English and western science, 
interpretation of India to England, importance 
of Indian languages, education of women, and 
appointment of Indians to superior posts 


By 1853, education in India had taken 
some shape. Education became a state 
responsibility ; it had a claim on the state 
exchequer ; the General Committee of Public 
Instruction formulated educational policy and 
programme for the whole country ; English 
education along with its literature and science 
was introduced ; educational policies became 
secular ; missionaries contributed a lot towards 
the education of the neglected classes and 
finally Indians slowly and steadily came for- 
ward to organise education on modern lines. 


Review questions 
1, Identify the areas in education where 
missionaries made pioneering efforts, 
and which the present government is 
trying to consolidate and improve. 
2. What were the educational impli- 
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cations of the Hindu Vidyalaya for 
educational efforts of later days ? 

3. “Inspite of controversies, the 
missionaries provided a great fillip to 
Indian education”. Identify their 
contributions. 

4. From the reference books list out the 
experiments conducted in Madras and 
Bombay presidencies, and show how 
they were better than the one of 
Macaulay. 


II 
Woop’s DESPATCH AND THE FOUNDATION 
OF A NEW SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

In 1853 the Company’s Charter again came 
up before the British Parliament for renewal. 
A Select Committee of the House of Commons 
was appointed to look into the educational 
developments undertaken by the Company, 
Sir Charles Wood, Director of the Company, 
wrote his famous Despatch on 19th July 1854, 
wherein he laid down the detailed educational 
plan that the Company would undertake in 
India in future. The aims propounded by 
the Company were: to confer upon the 
Indians western knowledge and its material 
blessings, to promote the intellectual and 
moral character of the Indians, to supply the 
Company with reliable and capable public 
servants, and lastly, to secure a certain supply 
of materials for British manufacturers. It dec- 
lared: “We desire to see extended in India 
English knowledge’’— it emphasized that both 
English and Indian languages would be the 
media for the diffusion of European know- 
ledge. 

Regarding the future plans and pro- 
grammes, the Despatch recommended the 
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creation of a Department of Education in 
each of the five provinces with a Director of 
Public Instruction, along with inspectors of 


schools for effective control, supervision and” 


administration. 
It recommended the establishment of 
three Universities at Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras on the model of the London Univer- 
sity with a Chancellor, Senate and Fellows— 
all nominated by the Government, to conduct 
examinations and confer degrees, and to 
institute. professorships in various branches 
of learning. . 
The Despatch envisaged a graded system 
of institutions, ie. universities and colleges 
above secondary schools to which scholars 
would come from middle and primary schools. 
It suggested Vernacular schools, and Anglo- 
Vernacular schools ; rejected the Downward 
Filtration Theory, suggested Indian languages 
as medium at the school stage, and finally, 
the indigenous schools as the very foundation 
of the national system of education in India. 
The Despatch suggested 2 grant-in-aid 
system to encourage private Indian enterprise 
to undertake educational activities, especially 
for the masses. 
It ignored the issue O 


and desired the inspectin ae 
h instruction ; 


f teachers fo: 
England, spread of 
s and women as 


f religious instruction 

g officers not to take 

it sugges- 

any cognizance of sucl Mid 
a 

ted proper training © 

stages of education as 10 


education, among Muslim a ie 
well as mass education, prepar 
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books in Indian languages: dd st fie 
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three universities were opened, Directorates 
and Inspectorates of Education were -establi- 
shed and a grant-in-aid system was instituted. 
Unfortunately some of the major récommen- 
dations like mass education through indigen- 
ous schools; wiping out of illiteracy, indigenous 
education as the very foundation of the na- 
tional system, regional language as medium of 
instruction, vocational and industrial educa- 
tion, and womens' education were ignored ; 
this resulted in numerous problems in educa- 
tion faced in India today. 

The next half century was a period of sta- 
bility and consolidation. India came under 
the British Crown after 1857 and the Secre- 
tary of State for India replaced the Court of 
Directors. Major educational decisions were 
taken in India and vigorously followed. .The 
Government of India showed keen interest ia 
education, carried out educational surveys, 
established institutions, constituted commi- 
ttees and commissions for suggesting ways 
and means for quantitative expansion. and 
qualitative improvement, compiled quinquen- 
nial reviews on education, and passed and 
implemented several education acts and 
resolutions. By 1902 there were five univer- 
sities. The Education Department in each 
province established, maintained and 
administered a large number of schools 
directly, supervised many private institutions 
and allotted grants to them. In collegiate add 
secondary education, government as well as 
private enterprise expanded rapidly ; primary 
schools also increased ; vocational and tech- 
nical courses were introduced ; education of 
Muslims, Harijans and women was promoted. 
The Indian Education Service was created 
in 1896, which gave the Englishmen a virtual 
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monopoly over education in India. By 1882, 
the Indians could realise the lopsided nature 
of the development of education and national 
feelings gradually rose. Sir Syed Ahmed 
Khan established the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh; the Banaras 
Hindu University came into existence; the 
Deccan Education Society at Poona, the 
National Council of Education in Bengal, 
and the D.A.V. organisations were formed. 

By the beginning of the present century, 
private Indian enterprise had expanded consi- 
derably with colleges next only to the 
Government in number, secondary schools 
doubie that of the government, and almost a 
virtual monopoly over primary education. 
Though the Government’s attitude was bene- 
volent, unfortunately it could not identify 
itself with the people or its policies with their 
needs and aspirations, hence expansion of 
education was not proportionate to popu- 
lation expansion. No aggressive or vigorous 
policy was adopted; no step was taken to 
introduce compulsory education and wipe out 
illiteracy. This hindered the development of 
anational system of education. ` Although 
Lord Ripon granted local-self-government 
and thereby control of primary education to 
local bodies, no substantial development 
could be achieved due to financial difficulties 
and lack of proper guidance and training. 

So far as secondary education was con- 
cerned, more government institutions were 
opened and there was a demand for their 
transfer to Indians. It was decided to main- 
tain them as model institutions for Indians 
and the missionaries. Teacher training 
institutions were opened at Lahore and 
Madras and commercial and technical courses 
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were opened in Bengal and Madras. By 
1902-04 secondary education presented a 
picture of paradoxes-considerable expansion 
with inefficiency. Collegiate education too 
expanded rapidly but presented the same 
view-lopsided, predominantly literary and 
bookish leading to black-coated professions 
and white collar jobs, and neglect of technical 
and industrial education. Thus there was 
wide-spread dissatisfaction; the gulf between 
promises made in 1854 and actual achieve- 
ments widened as politically conscious Indian 
leaders awakened the people with a demand 
for complete Swaraj. Out of this turmoil 
was born the concept of 'national education'. 


The second half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed unprecedented expansion of 
education at different levels on definite lines 
and policies now judged as erroneous. Indian 
opinion which gained momentum during the 
next century demanded a national system. 


Review questions 

1. Identify that aspect of Wood's Des- 
patch which resulted in growing un- 
employment among the educated. 

2. On the one hand the Wood’s Des- 
patch recommended vocational edu- 
cation and on the other it stood in the 
way of the industrial development of 
the country. Identify such controver- 
sial points in the Despatch. 

3. The Wood’s Despatch is full of con- 
troversial statements. Identify them 
and classify them according to the 
stages of education. 

4. Analyse the promises implied by the 
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Wood’s Despatch and the failures and 
shortcomings in their implementation. 

5. Though Wood’s Despatch envisaged a 
national system of education, it did 
not develop. Why? 

6. Though primary education was 
entrusted to local bodies they failed to 
rise to the occasion and neglected it. 
Identify the main reasons. 


Ul 
NEW BRITISH EFFORTS AND THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION MOVEMENT 


The period from 1901 to 1947 was a 
period of political struggle. The first two 
decades witnessed keen interest on the part 
of the Government of India towards edu- 
cation through liberal grants and vigorous 
efforts for control, discipline and qualita- 
tive improvement. Under Lord.Curzon, the 
Centre maintained a few model institutions 
of every type, strengthened the inspecting 
staff, formulated the policies and imple- 
mented them directly, created the post of 
Director General of Education, and thereby 
fully centralised the education. While the 
government advocated a policy of qualitative 


improvement and consolidation of the gains, 
expansion of 


Indians advocated rapid 
compulsory primary education, mass edu- 
cation, decentralisation and the comp lete 


Indianisation of education. 

In the political area Lord Curzon was 
hated by the Indian nationalists for his 
Partition of Bengal but all his actions and 
reforms in the field of education have left a 
stable impact. The present organisational 
system of the Indian universities owes its 
origin to the Indian Universities Act of 1904, 
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providing for- large government (central) 
grants, constitution of Syndicate, election 


of Fellows, territorial jurisdiction, degree 
courses and honours courses, different 
academic bodies, etc. The Government 


Resolution on Educational Policy (1913) 
suggested the establishment of universities in 
each province, encouragement of teaching 
activities, and development of mofussil 
colleges as centres of higher education. The 
Calcutta University Commission in 1917 
suggested the establishment of unitary 
teaching universities, introduction of honours 
and post-graduate courses as well as research, 
creation of a Faculty of Education in the 
Universities, training of teachers, provision 
for health and physical activities, and lastly 
adequate facilities for vocational and 
professional training of personnel needed for 
industrial development. Unfortunately ail 
these remained as pious hopes; university 
education; by and large continued to be 
bookish and unsuitable for the economic, 
industrial and technological development of 
the country. 


In respect of secondary education, Lord 
Curzon sanctioned large grants for raising 
efficiency, emphasized training of teachers, 
recommended mother-tongue as medium, 
modified the curriculum to make it inore 
practical, strengthened the inspectorate for 
effective supervision, and emphasized quality 
improvement. The Resolution of 1913 sug. 
gested employment of trained teachers aud 
improvement of their service conditions, in- 
troduction of science and vocational courses 
better physical facilities, and use of the Ws. 
nacular as medium. The Calcutta University 
Commission, emphasized the separation of 
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secondary and intermediate stages from the 
university under a separate Board and Indian 
languages as media—but little was done in 
that direction. 

Although primary education was the res- 
ponsibility of the Local Government, Lord 
Curzon evinced keen interest when he sanc- 
tioned large amounts for its expansion, ex- 
tended training facilities for teachers, sugges- 
ted the kindergarten system and emphasized 
that “a rural primary school should be inte- 
grally related to local environment". Gradu- 
ally Indians demanded compulsory primary 
education and in 1906 it was introduced in 
the State of Baroda to be followed by Travan- 
core and Cochin. Gopalkrishna Gokhale 
made heroic efforts between 1910 and 1913 
to persuade the Government to accept the 
responsibility for compulsory education. 
Although he failed in this, he considerably 
awakened Indian opinion and several states 
introduced it in municipalities and other 
selected localities. The Resolution of 1913 
recognised that compulsory primary education 
and eradication of mass illiteracy were inter- 
related ; yet it expressed Government's inabi- 
lity on financial and administrative grounds, 

The Swadeshi and Vande Mataram move- 
ments accelerated the process of evolution of 
a system of national education in India. The 
Calcutta Congress in 1906 resolved “for the 
people all over the country earnestly to take 
up the question of national education and to 
organise a system of education-literary, scien- 
tific and technical, suited to the requirements 
ofthe country on national lines and under 
national control, and directed towards the 
realisation of national destiny. It demanded 
Indianisation, that is formulation and control 
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by Indians, holding up Indian ideals, religious 
spirit and philosophical values, and emphasis- 
ing its glorious past, literature and art, his- 
tory and heritage, science and politics, trade 
and commerce and above all patriotism. 
Mrs. Annie Besant, the chief exponent of 
national education, emphasized that such 
education "must meet the national tempe- 
rament and develop the national character to 
evolve into a mightier India". The nation- 


'alists demanded Indian languages to replace 


English, rapid vocationalisation of education, 
introduction of science and technology, ex- 
pansion of primary education, compulsory 
universal education, and eradication of mass 
illiteracy. The Jadavpur University, the 
Society for the Promotion of National Edu- 
cation in Bengal, the Konkan Education 
Society in Deccan, and the D.A.V. organisa- 
tion under Lala Hargovind were organised to 
accelerate the process of national education. 

After 1920 the national education move- 
ment took a different turn when Gandhiji 
called for a boycott of all educational institu- 
tions imparting education in foreign language 
and culture. Later, to provide alternative 
educational arrangements for students who 
joined the ‘boycott movement’, a number of 
national educational institutions Sprang up. 
Thus the Jamia Millia University was founded 
followed by the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, the 
Gurukuls, the Kashi Vidyapeeth, the Bengal 
National University, Tilak Maharashtra 


Vidyapeeth, the Vishwabharati, and scores 
of other institutions. 


Education under the British regime during 
1900-1920 was marked by increased. systema- 
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tisation, control, grant-in-aid, promotion of 
school and university education and efforts at 
qualitative improvement. However, it did 
not make for a national system conducive to 
the cultural, economic, industrial and techno- 
logical development of India, and the Nation- 
al Education Movement demanding such a 


System gained momentum. 


Review questions 
1. Outline the development in the field 
of education during the first two de- 


cades of the present century. stagewise. 


2. What would have happened if Go- 
khale's suggestions for compulsory 
primary education would. have been 


accepted ? 
National schools established during 


the first decade withered away. Why? 
Identify the reasons. 

4. What circumstances led Lord Curzon 

to enforce stricter control 2 

5. At present the standard of education 
at every stage seems to have gone 
down. If we had listened to Lord 
Curzon at least we could have conso- 
lidated the gains. How far do you 


agree ? 


IV 
THF FINAL PHASE-POLICIES AND PLANS 


By the Government of India Act of 1919, 
education became a transferred subject, put 


under the control of Indian ministers ; it 
l subject and was deprived 
of central assis::nce and guidance. But the 
Government of India set up the Central Ad- 
visory Bca:d of Education in 1920 to render 
expert advice to the provincial governments. 


became a provincial 
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Dissatisfied with limited autonomy the 
National Movement continued and the Gov- 
ernment of India Act of 1935 granted pro- 
vincial autonomy to the eleven provinces and 
in the elections, the Congress came to power 
in eight provinces but soon resigned on the 
question of the war and peace policies of the 
Allies (World War II). Therefore, Caretaker 
ministries were formed and educational re- 
construction had to wait till popular minis- 
tries came into power in 1946, followed by 
independence in 1947. During this period 
there were two important developments : The 
Sargent Report on Post-War Educational Re- 
construction and Gandhijis Basic Education 
Scheme as a system of national education. 


During this period of a quarter century, 
inspite of the two world wars, economic de- 
pression, and tense world situations there 
were rapid expansion and qualitative improve- 
ments ia education. New universities sprang 
up with new branches of learning, post-gra- 
duate courses and research; the curriculum 
was modified; the Inter-University Board 
was constituted; inter-collegiate and inter- 
university activities were organised. But the 
Government of India remained apathetic, 
which resulted in growing unemployment 
among the educated, lowering of standards, 
poor research and extension facilities in the 
universities and lack of trained personnel im 
scientific, technical, agricultural and other 


professional areas. The Sargent Report 
suggested selective admission, three-year 
degree course, introduction of  honours 


courses and tutorial system. and improve- 
ment of service conditions and socio-economic 
status of teachers; l 
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Secondary education expanded by leaps 
and bounds, the number of institutions nearly 
doubled with two thirds million students. 
By and large, Indian languages became the 
medium of instruction: service conditions of 
teachers improved : non-literary courses rela- 
ting to rural, scientific, industrial, technical 
and commercial pursuits suiting the environ- 
ment and facilities, were introduced. The 
Abbot-Wood report suggested rapid ex- 
pansion of vocational, technical and indus- 
trial education in the country. Indians 
demanded further expansion, diversification 
of courses, more free places and scholarships, 
‘and inclusion of science and technology in 
the curriculum, The Sargent Report suggest- 
ed the high schooi to be a stage complete in 
itself, and higher education for children of 
ability, aptitude and general promise, so that 
high school leavers might directly enter into 
occupations. [t suggested two types of high 
schools : academic high schools providing 
Instruction in pure arts and Sciences, and 
technical high schools in applied sciences and 
"industrial and commercial subjects, leading to 
certificates and diplomas. Both were to have 
certain core subjects in common and the 
mother tongue as medium, with English as-a 
compulsory second language. Admissions to 
these schools had to be selective, 


Within a decade of the introduc- 
tion of the compulsory Primary Edu- 
cation Bill by Gopalkrishna Gokhale many 
provinces implemented the scheme in selec- 
ted urban and rural areas. 
rapid expansion but unfortunately 
much wastage which the Hartog Committee 
deplored. Local bodies did not take earnest 
steps to enforce the provision extensively ; 


There was 
there was 
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hence progress was slow. Indian ministers 
also took keen interest in liquidation of illi- 
teracy through voluntary and official agencies. 
They extended the scope of compulsory pri- 
mary education, and opened schools in rural 
areas; girls schools were established; more 
teachers were appointed; salary and service 
conditions were improved. The Basic Edu- 
cation System was tried out, and by 1947 it 
passed the trial stage. World War II created 
impediments to its progress. The Sargent 
Report embodied many of the ideas contained 
in the original Wardha Scheme as the national 
System of education. 


Thus, the period after 1921 was one of 
gradual Indianisation ; the I.E.S. was discon- 
tinued and provincial services were introduc- 
ed. The idea of a parallel system of national 
institutions was given up, as Lala Lajpat Rai 
advocated that a national system of educa- 
tion could be provided only by a national 
government. Indian nationalists concentra- 
ted their efforts in institutions like Jamia 
Millia, Darul-Uloom, — Viswabharati and 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth. 

Nationalism had its impact on the educa- 
tion of the backward classes also. Mahatma 
Gandhi and Ambedkar organised Aarijans 
politically and socially, and established spe- 
cial schools for them. The education of wo- 
men also made good progress and this period 


saw the emergence of new lea 


dership amon 
them. x s 


As World War-II was coming to a close, 
various official and non-official organisations 
were engaged in the Preparation of compre- 
hensive plans for educational reconstruction 
in India; e.g. the National Planning Commi» 
ttee, the All-India Educational Conference, 


OUR EDUCATIONAL HERITAGE : 


Central Advisory Board of Education, the 
Five Year Educational Reconstruction Plan 
of the Government of India, all Provincial 
and state governments, the Indian National 
Congress and its Planning Board under Pandit 


Nehru. 

The Post-War Educational Reconstruction 
Plan popularly known as Sargent Plan pre- 
pared by the Central Advisory Board of Edu- 
ürst official attempt and the 


cation was the 
most comprehensive plan to develop a nation- 
It envisaged 


al system of education in India. 


provision for : 


(a) pre-primary education for all child- 
ren of 3-6 years ; 

(b) compulsory, free and universal pri- 

education for all children 

divided into two 

Senior 


mary/basic 
of 6-14 age group, 
stages~-Junior Basic and 
Basic ; 
(c) secondary education for 
didates in academic and technical 


selected 


can 
schools as per merit and ability ; 

(d) three-year Degree/ University educa- 
tion for selected, meritorious stu- 


dents ; 
(e) technical, professional and commerce 


education for children on full-time 
or part-time basis, on merit ; 

(f) provision of ancilliary services like 
milk supply, mid-day-meals, health 
and medical check-up, physical and 
recreational facilities ; 

(g) adequate provision for teacher train- 
ing and improvement of their socio- 
economic and service conditions ; 

(b) creation of employment bureaus to 
cnable university graduates to pre- 
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pare themselves for jobs; 

(i) liquidation of illiteracy, development 
of public libraries and recreational 
centres as well as creation of a strong 
public opinion in favour of adult 
education ; 

(j) education of the physically and 
mentally handicapped ; 

(k) liberal and widespread social, recre- 
ational and national service, linking 
education to life and to the commu- 
nity. 

Education in India during the British 
period was never seriously undertaken for the 
purpose of national development. Whenever 
it was pursued with some zeal, the basic prin- 
ciples and programmes were those of enlight- 
ened colonialism, aimed to fulfil the immedi- 
ate needs of British bureaucracy. The 
concept of a national system of education was 
not emphasised; rather, the British system 
and the English language were assumed to be 
the national system and language. Education 
was not regarded as an instrument to bring 
about social transformation; no effort was 
made to educate the masses; no scheme was 
envisaged to effectively relate education to the 
economic, industrial and technological deve- 
lopment of the country. However, a clearly 
structured system of education covering differ- 
ent levels gradually evolved during the period 
of 20th century before independence ; its 
shape is largely retained even today. Many 
sound ideas on a system of national educa- 
tion and for meaningful educational recons- 
truction also emerged during the period; but 
many of them are yet to be effectively absorb- 
ed into the system to enrich and strengthen 
its structure, content and complexion, 
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Review questions 


l. Differentiate between the academic 
and technical schools as suggested by 
the Sargent Report. 

Compare the scheme of Primary edu- 
cation, suggested by the Sargent Plan 
with that of Basic education and 


N 


Un 


bring out the points of similarity. 

Is the Sargent Plan a real nationa 
plan ? 

What did ‘national educatioa’ stand 
for ? 

Why was the Sargent Plan shelved ? 
Mention four reasons. 
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LESSON 2.3.1 


Education in Independent India : The Educational Demands 
of Independent India 


C. L. Anand 


5"mENMEM-—-————ÁÁÁ—Á 
Since independence there has been a tremendous expansion of educa- 
tional activity in India. This has led to both concrete programmes for 

the extension of educational facilities and fresh thinking on the nature. 
scope and value of education. Again, Indian life and culture vadar 

ing vast changes and the educational system has to keep 
In this regard new educational demands have arisen and 
lled for in squarely meeting them. The object 


are undergo 
pace with it. 
a concerted effort is ca 


of this lesson, therefore, is to 
(i) Identify the important demands of education in contemporary 


India, 
(ii) analyse the steps being taken in tackling them, and 


(ii) offer solutions, in the light of achievements and failures, and in 
keeping with the requirements and dignity of free India. 

The content of the lesson is divided into three sections ; Some of the 

and introduced, with or without success, con- 


basic changes thought of 

sequent on the attainment of independence, have been pointed out in 

the first section. Section II deals with the major structural changes 
lemented at various levels/stages of education. Some 


proposed and imp 
education, seeking to make the educational 


of the newer demands on 
system an effective tool for a major socio-economic transformation 


have been dealt with in the third section. 


I independence ? 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEMANDS OF INDEPENDENT The independence of India and the new 
INDIA Indian constitution put new demands on edu- 
What were some of the urgent demands cation. For one thing, it was at once reali- 
made on education immediately after the zed that the system of education of the pre- 
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independence period was out of date and 
totally inadequate to meet national needs and 
aspirations. The system, therefore, called for 
a total change. 


The philosophy of education in contem- 
porary India is not easy to define. Tradition- 
ally, however, the Indian philosophy of edu- 
cation recognised individual self-fulfilment as 
the supreme end of education. During the 
British period this end could not be achieved 
because social and political forms were highly 
undemocratic and hindered the full growth of 
the individual. With the acceptance of demo- 
cracy as the pattern of our national life the 
Indian philosophy of education could attain 
full and free development. One important 
demand, therefore, was that whatever pro- 
gress we make in the Indian education, and 
however much we try to keep abreast of the 
rest of the world in scientific, technical and 
professional education, we must educate 
Indians in an Indian way. Any educational 
system has to measure its vitality by the quality 
of its response to the educational needs of the 
individual and of the society as a whole. If 
education is the result of experience whereby 
we become more or less able to adjust our- 
selves to the demands of a particular form of 
society in which we live and work, then it 
becomes important, in the present context, 
that education should be related to the rapidly 
changing modern Indian environment. 


But unfortunately the system of education 
in the country has not changed basically as 
yet. There is hesitation and reluctance, and 
sometimes even fear, about making any radi- 
cal changes unless they are on the model of 
what has been tested abroad in developed 
countries We have to outgrow this attitude 


and begin regarding the system of education 
as our own; and we should introduce changes 
in it on the basis of our own thinking, after 
taking into account what is happening outside 
but without being dominated by it. Adapta- 
tion of any model developed and tested else- 
where to our needs and conditions should be 
an important principle to follow. 


Education in independent India must be 
in keeping with the great changes taking place 
in the country, and its needs and aspirations. 
As far as possible educational changes should 
be based on indigenous thinking, which does 
not preclude examination and absorption, 
with suitable adaptation of ideas and models 
developed and tried out elsewhere. 


The first and the foremost ? lacational 


demand after independence was that of uniy 


er- 
sal elementary education 


It was felt that the 
state should provide free and compulsory edti- 
cation to all children till they re 


ached the age 
of 14 years-a dem 


and Persistently ignored by 
the British on one Pretext or the other. The 
universalisation of elementary education was 
nationally accepted as an important aspect of 
the overall effort to make education a tool for 
socio-economic transformation. This idea 
found a place in the Constitution as a Direc- 
tive Principle of State Policy (Article 45) and 
the country was obliged to set th 


Cent per cent elementary educatio 
group 6- 
adoption 


e target of 
iat editis n for the age 
t4 within a period of ten years of the 
ci a of the Constitution Unfortunately, 
is 15 the one educational demand wnich, in- 
spite of all efforts by the central and the State 
Governments, is yet to be realised in full, 
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though considerable progress has been made 
in that direction. A number of factors res- 
ponsible for the poor performance in this 
regard have been identified and efforts are 
being made to remedy the situation. 
About one child out of three is still out 


The wastage rates are hi 
100 children that enter Grade I 
only about 25 reach Grade VIU. Also there 
are large variations in enrolments from region 


The twin problems of getting the 
r of preventing them 


to be squarely 


of school. gh and 


of every 


to region. 
children to enrol and Jate 


from dropping out have 
tackled. 

A multiple-point entry system replacing 
the single-point entry system. and enabling 


elder children to join schools at later points 


on the school ladder, introducing part-time 
t-time services of 


education, and utilising par 
local teachers. «re some of the new demands 

made in this respect. 
The other major factors identified in this 
and the 


are the heavy cost involved 


regard 

lack cf co-operation from parents. It is now 
to tackle the 
large non-form: 
he utilization of existing 
doption of devices 
stem. For ensuring 
hat is needed is to 


proposed first of these problems 


by introducing à 
and by increasing t 
facilities through the 2 
like thc double-shift Sy 
parental co-operation W 
launch simultaneously à programme of adult 
and continuing education, apart from resort- 
ing to suitable propa incentives should 


be welcome, but PT 
to parents is neither desirable nor feasible. 


Modification of curriculum to make it at- 
tractive and useful, and of school schedule to 
suit the needs of the community are other 


worthwhile measures. 


al component 


ganda ; 
oviding compensation 
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Universal primary education was the first 
and foremost demand of independent India 
But it has not been fulfilled even after ud 
decades. 

Lack of finance and facilities, unsuitable 
curriculum, and parental apathy are, among 
others, the main factors coming in the way 
of universal primary education in India. 

Multiple-point entry, introduction of part- 
time education, shift system, increased pupil- 
teacher ratio, changes in curriculum and 
schedule, and introduction of non-formal 
education are the important measures be- 
ing proposed to tackle this 
problem. 


taken or 


Another important educational demand of 
independent India is to provide equal opportu- 
nities to all the peopl.—a demand which 
emerges from India’s decision to become a 
democratic republic. A democracy is com- 
mitted to providing opportunity for free 
education to all citizens at all stages. For 
financial and other reasons, no state has so 
far found it possible to do so, Many states 
have, however, made elementary education 
free and compulsory, and in some even 
secondary education is free. 

The demand for equalisation of opportu- 
nity has become more urgent with the spread 
of democracy. This has led the States to 
increase facilities of education in two ways : 
on the one hand, by providing facilities for 
education to areas and groups which till now 
lacked the necessary facilities, and on the 
other hand, by extending the period of free 
education for all, thus enlarging opportunities 
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for the economically weaker sections of 
the people. Free supply of textbooks to the 
needy, free clothing and free school meals 
on a limited scale, and giving a large number 
of means-cum-merit scholarships are some of 
the newer demands to give a practical shape 
to the concept of equality of opportunity in 
education. 

Education is also being encouraged among 
the Scheduled Castes and Tribes and other 
disadvantaged social groups. In spite of 
all these efforts, the fact remains that the 
educational system we operate is still highly 
inegalitarian. An urgent educational demand 
of the present day India therefore is to meet 
the needs of the poorer classes of workers. 


The democratic way of life chosen by 
India calls for equal opportunity of education 
for all. 

Almost all States in India have enacted 
legislation making primary education free and 
compulsory. 

Providing increased educational facilities 
in backward areas and economic incentives 
such as free books, mid-day meals, and 
scholarships are some of the measures being 
taken in this regard. 


A problem that had drawn the attention 
of people in India even before independence 
and has not unfortunately been fully tackled 
even after thirty years of independence con- 
cerns the language policy in education, 
especially the question of medium of instruc- 
tion. 


The nation is committed to adopting 


Hindi in Devanagari script (with the inter- 
national form of numericals) as the official 
language of the union. Besides, English is to 
continue as the associate official language. 
Also, modern Indian languages have to be 
used and encouraged in their own right. 


It has to be noted that well before the end 
of the British regime in India the mother 
tongue was accepted and introduced as the 
proper medium of instruction in most of 
the primary and secondary schools. This view 
has now been fully accepted Experience has 
shown, what was theoretically obvious, that 
children process and assimilate knowledge 
better through a medium over which they 
have reasonable mastery, and feel more in- 
terested and attentive in the class than when 
taught through a language with which they 
do not feel at home. The same argument 
holds good for the university stage. The 
Indian Education Commission (1964 —66) 
recommended a switch over to Indian lang- 
uages as media of instruction in a phased 
manner even at the university Stage. [t has 
not been possible to achieve this on account 
of various practical problems and à concern 
for the quality of instruction, which, it is 
feared, may suffer a set-back unless the 
regional language is suitably developed for 
the purpose and good textbooks and reference 
books in the regional languages are made 
available. A good deal of effort is now 
being made to fill this gap. 


The educational demands at secondary and 
higher stages of education are in the nature 
of programmes of transformation a 


bin nd qualita- 
tive improvement. 


i The unprecedented expan- 
sion of secondary education and the 
mushroom growth of universities and ¢o|- 
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leges call for a check on the further linear 
expansion of the existing formal system of 
full-time secondary and higher education on an 
institutional basis. But care should be taken 
to see that places in full-time institutions 
are adequately reserved for scheduled castes, 
Scheduled tribes, first generation learners, 
and other weaker sections of the society. It 
is also necessary to expand non-formal 
secondary/higher education to cater to the 
needs of those who want to study but are 
denied admission or fail to study in formal 
institutions. At the higher secondary stage 
there is need for diversification and voca- 
tionalization and for a good deal of 
vocational and educational guidance which is 
bound to check the rush for admission to 
colleges and pave the way for young persons 
selecting one of the several alternative chan- 
nels of education and career. We shall refer 


to the vocationalization of education in detail 


in our discussion on the structural changes 


in the following section. 


A definite language policy, specially in 
regard to medium of instruction, has been an 
important educational demand since indepen- 
dence. 

It has now been accepted that the regional 
languages should be introduced as media of 
instruction at all stages of education, includ- 
stage, in à phased manner. 
» o develop the 
books in 


ing the university 
Measures are being taken t 
regional ianguages and prepare 
them for this purpose- 
Expansion of the forma 
systems of education must be 
efforts for quality improvement, 


1 and non-formal 


accompanied by 
and for 
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diversification and vocationalisation to cater 
to a wide range of needs and demands. 


Review questions : 


l. Identify the provisions and measures 
in respect of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity in India. 

2 Suggest ways of checking the incidence 
of wastage in education in India. 

3. What constructive suggestions have 
you to offer to make education socially 
relevant and meaningful in India ? 

4. Identify the problems that primary 
education faces in India today. 

5. Clarify your views on the question of 
medium of instruction at the school 
and university stages. 

6. Estimate the place of languages in the 
school curriculum in our country. 
What formula would you recommend ? 

7. How much of diversification and voca- 
tionalization at the 


secondary and 


higher stages would you advocate ? 
In what forms ? 
II 
STRUCTURAL CHANGES IN THE EDUCATIONAL 


SYSTEM 


A broadly uniform educational pattern 
for the whole of India, is one of the basic 
considerations for national reconstruction of 
education. A few changes have been at- 
tempted since independence, but uniformity 
has not been achieved yet. The school course 
which was of eleven years in some states, and 
ten in some others has been sought to be 
made ten years all over. The two year 
intermediate course and the two year first 
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degree course were converted into one year 
pre-university courseland three year degree 
course in many states; the pre-university 
course was again extended to two years in 
most of them; this has been made part of 
school—higher secondary schoo]—or part of 
college or put in separate institutions like 
junior colleges. The latest structure recom- 
mended by the Central Advisory Board on 
education is the “ten plus two plus three", 
pattern, but it has not yet been adopted in all 
the states. A need has all along been felt for 
ending the present somewhat confusing 
variety of educational patterns in India. The 
Committee on Emotional integration (1962) 
clearly stated, "there should be a common 
pattern of education in the country which 
will minimise confusion and co-ordinate and 
maintain standards "* 

The view has since gained considerable 
support. But the change in pattern is not all 
or supreme. It implies many other things. It 
provides the base and setting for greater and 
more crucial changes in education ; it is the 
basic frame of any educational system. The 
structure has a direct relationship with such 
factors as the objectives and scope of each 
stage, the content and continuity ofthe cur- 
riculum, the broad teaching methods, and the 
nature and quality of the teachers employed. 

The New Pattern: The new 10+-2+3 pat- 
tern envisages a ten-year school providing a 
broadly common pattern of education for 
all children. The next stage after ten years of 
schooling is the higher secondary (or the pre- 
university) lasting two years, and preferably 
attached to schools. The third stage is of 
three years duration leading to the first 
University degree. In all, there will thus be 
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fifteen years of formal education before one 
receives the first degree. " 

The first ten years of schooling provide; 
courses of general education without any spe- 
cialisation. Specialisation begins at the 'plus 
two' stage of higher secondary cducation 
located in schools or colleges. This is to be. 
followed by a three year course with greater 
emphasis on specialisation leading to different 
bachelor degrees. Lengthening the duration 
of education in itself will not however im- 
prove the standard of quality of education. 
A proper climate of motivation and hard and 
dedicated work will have to be created in 
educational institutions. Further, the extent 
and quality of inputs like curricula, teachers, 
teaching methods, procedures; 
equipment and buildings as the 
utilization of available resources and facili- 
determine the standards. If these 
factors are adequately emphasised the in- 
crease in the temporal input will yield not 
only more education but better education. 

At the school stage, a more unified ap^ 
proach in framing the entire curriculum of 
general education from classes I to X is 
necded. The overall concept of general edu- 
cation should include strengthening of the 
child's abilities in the areas of science, mathe- 
matics, languages and social sciences. Besides 
his intellect, a sense of moral and spiritual 
values is aiso to be developed to guide his 
day-to-day work and life. 

a NER course at the 25 
course e been i pui “tas © 

> esigned that students 
can opt for one of two different streams— 
academic and vocational, the former aimed at 
smooth transition from school into colleges 


evaluation 
as well 


ties will 
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and the latter at students becoming adequately 
trained and self reliant in one vocation or 
another. What is more significant about the 
‘plus two stage’ is the aspect of vocationaliza- 
tion. However, vocationalization has not 
been aflesh in the pan. Various commis- 
sions and committees over the last few 
decades have referred to this with varying 
degrees of emphasis and commendation as a 
solution to many problems. The philosophy 
of vocational education has also been 
expounded with great fervour by many ex- 
perts both in India and abroad. But in the 
popular notion, the concept of vocational 
education is linked with pupils of low or at 
best average ability who find the study of 
academic subjects hard. Unfortunately we 
have not yet succeeded in vocationalizing 
higher secondary education so as to divert a 
considerable section of the students at this 
stage to courses that might prepare them for 
middle level jobs. No doubt there has been 
considerable expansion in several programmes 
of vocational education. But facilities and 
enrolment for general secondary education 
have simultaneously increased so much that 
the present. enrolment in vocational courses 
is hardly ten per cent of the total enrolment 
at the secondary stage. Lack of proper 
understanding of the concept and scope af 
Vocationalization and inept handling of the 
programme by educational planners and ad- 
ministrators are among the factors responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. We shall there- 
fore lirst define vocational education and then 
consider the practical suggestions made by the 
National Committee on Educational Structure, 

Vocational Education Defined : Vocational 
education as defined. bY UNESCO is a com- 
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prehensive term embracing those aspects 
of the educational process involving, in addi- 
tion to general education, the study of 
technology and related sciences and the 
acquisition of practical skills, attitudes. 
understandings and knowledge relating to 
occupations in the various sectors of eco- 
nomic and social life. Such an education 
could be offered as an integral part of 
general education, asa means of preparing 
for an occupational field and an aspect of 
continuing education. It should further 
contribute to the achievement of society's 
goals of greater democratization and Social, 
cultural and economic development, while 
at the same time developing the potential of 
the individual for active participation in 
pursuit of these goals. Technical and voca- 
tional education should exist asa part of a 
system of life-long education adopted to the 
needs of each particular country. 


Suggestions of the National Committee on 
Educational Structure on the Vocationalisa- 
tion of Education: The National Commit- 
tee on 10--2--3 Educational Structure, which 
went into this matter in some detail stated 
thattraining in the vocational stream of the 
higher secondary schools and other voca- 
tional institutions should fulfill some specific 
requirements. These should include the 
following: (i) the training is for a Specific 
occupation or occupational family ; (ii) this 
training is based on up-to-date analysis of 
the occupation as practised by successful. and 
efficient workers; (iii) the instructional 
environments approximate the present work- 
ing conditions of the occupation; (iv) the 
instructor has had appropriate training and 
experience in the field in which he is pro- 
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clusive enough for the student to develop 
competence on a given occupational level ; 
(vi) the instruction includes skills, related 
technical, scientific and other knowledge, 
understandings, attitudes, safety habits, 
and connected information essential to suc- 
cess in the occupation ; and (vii) the student 
enrolled has made a tentative vocational 
choice based on his interest and aptitude. 
The Committee has recommended that the 
vocational stream should provide knowledge, 
training and practical experience in one 
vocation carefully chosen out of areas of 
work relating to : (a) agriculture (including 
animal husbandry and fishery), (b) industry, 
(c) trade and commerce, (d) public services 
(secretariat, para-medical, insurance, banking, 
marketing, etc.), (e) education, and (f) others. 
The correct choice by a pupil of a suitable 
vocational course is more important than 
taking up a wrong course and realising the 
mistakelater. Appropriate vocational guid- 
ance service is, therefore, called for. Not- 
withstanding all these facilities for change- 
over from the vocationaljto the academic 
stream and vice-versa should be provided. 


The new 10+2+3 pattern envisages a 
unified approach in framing the entire curri- 
culum of general education from class I 
to X and diversification of courses into 
academic and vocational streams at the ‘plus 
two' stage. 

Vocationalization of higher secondary 
education should divert about half of the stu- 
dents at this stage to vocational stream which 
might prepare them for middle level jobs, 
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The vocational stream envisages providing 
knowledge, skills and practical experience in 
a carefully chosen vocation. 

There must be provision for change-over 
from the vocational to the academic stream 
and vice-versa. l 


Review questions : 

1, Enumerate the main features of the new 
pattern proposed for education in India. 

2. What do you mean by ‘Vocationalization 
of higher secondary education’ ? 

3. How are vocational courses fitted into the 
proposed system ? 

4. What relationship has general education 
got with vocational education in the ‘ten 
plus two plus three’ pattern ? 

5. Make out a case for adopting a uniform 

pattern of education all over India 


It 


FURTHER DEMANDS AND PROBLEMS 


The educational demands of independent 
India including those relating to the changing 
Structure of education outlined 


. in the pre- 
ceding sections point to ceríain newer 
demands and problems which are yet to 


receive the attention they deserve : Only a 
few of them are considered here. 

(a) The first problem that needs to draw 
our attention is the balancing of claims of 
different sectors of education, Since, even 
on the most optimistic estimate, istae for 
education are bound to be inadequate for a 
mr to come, it is necessary that they 

9e put to optimum use from the 
Standpoint of the national goals. In other 
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words, the development of education at 
different stages and of different types has 
to be planned comprehensively in a balanced 
way, in order that wastage might be avoided 
and unnecessary strains could be foreseen 
It is to be noted that where- 
| education was allowed 


to take place practically without any check, 
no anticipatory provision was made for a 
corresponding expansion of university educa- 


tion or of middle level vocational cducation. 


This resulted in rush for admission to colleges 
and consequent fall in standards of teaching 


and learning. 

(b) Thisleads us to the 
of education which is concerne 
ling the demands of quality and the claims 
of quantity. Selective admission is often 
advocated, especially at the University level. 
The argument is supported bya reference. to 
the large expansion in University population 
during the post-independance period, and the 


large percentage of failures at most of the 
But a close look 


and prevented. 
as expansion of schoo! 


second problem 
d with reconci- 


University examinations. 

at higher education in In 
convince anybody that the 
not buf aridi It is, rather, that of 
Providing adequate facilities for good 
education to growing numbers of young men 
and women especially from those social 
Broups which for ages had been denied the 
benefits and are poorly set tO derive them. 
For the first time in India’s history !t has now 
become possible, however inadequately, for 
entire sections of our society tO come out 
of the backwaters of culture to which poverty 
and the basic social structure bad till recently 
condemned them. Given certain conditions, 
this upsurge can prove a tremendous force in 


dia to day would 
real problem is 


favour of the economic and -cultural moder- 
nization of the Indian society.: What is 
necessary, therefore, is not to put restrictions 
on the spread of higher education but to 
make it more meaningful and varied and to 


improve its quality and utility. 


_ (c) Another problem of education in India 
concerns the provision of a growing number 
of well qualified and professionally competent 
teachers through. whom alone can the true 
objectives of education be realised. What is 
necessary here is to broaden our conception 
of the education of teachers It is not enough 
to train them as reasonably efficient con- 
veyors of knowledge and skills. It is also 
necessary that they should be able to inculcate 
in their students the kinds of attitudes and 
values necessary to nourish and sustain a 
modern, democratic, welfare society. In other 
words, the training of a teacher should equip 
him to see and perform his role as a part, 
however humble, of the total endeavour of 


national reconstruction. 


(d) Yet another problem of education is 
posed by the out moded outlook in educational 
administration. This machinery was first 
created by the British as a control mechanism. 
It has now to play a different role, of assum- 
ing responsibility for planned development 
and of releasing initiative and the spirit of 
experimentation rather than of curbing them. 
This calls for a proper reorientation of the 
educational administrator who has to function 
as an ‘operational critic’ of educational 
institutions and systems. Again, educational 
administration will have to be decentralised 
to a considerable extent and converted into 
responsible management. à 
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Proper balancing of educational provisions 
in different sectors and at different stages 
needs to be ensured through comprehensive 
planning. 

The crucial problem in higher education 
is not that of increasing numbers but rather 
that of devising meaningful education for 
young men and women, who, in turn as 
trained manpower, would transform India 
into a modern society. 

The concept of teacher education should 
be broad enough to enable teachers to pro- 
mote individual development and inspire the 
students to a value system required to sustain 
a modern, democratic and progressive society. 

The concept of educational administration 
will have to be reinterpreted as responsible 
management so as to bring about planned 
development and innovation. 


Review questions 


1. How far has the Union Government in 
India been helpful in developing a uniform 


pattern of education ? 

2. In what ways had education. to. be 
redesigned after 1947 to fulfil the needs of 
independent India ? 

3. Make a plan for reorganising primary 
education in India so as to realise the 
ideal of universal primary education. 

4. Comment upon the policies and perfor- 

mance in education in india after indepen- 

dence, with particular reference to primary 
education. 

Explain the rationale for diversifying 

courses. At what stage should courses be 

diversified ? Why ? How ? 

6. How should the quality of teacher-educa- 
tion in India be improved ? 

7. Identify the weaknesses of educational 
planning in India with special reference. to 
balancing the claims of different sectors of 
education. 


e 


8. Highlight the implications of the unpre- 


cedented rush for admissions at the 
secondary and higher stages of education 
in our country. What solutions and 
guidelines would you suggest ? 
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LESSON 2.3.2 


The Education in Independent India : The Development 
of a National Policy on Education 


C. L. Anand 


This lesson is designed to help you— 


(i) familiarise with the main recommendations of the major 
Education Commissions and Committees leading to the 
development of a National Policy on Education ; 


(ii) understand fully the various aspects of the National Policy 
on Education, especially from the point of view of the 
prosperity and welfare of the people ; and 


(iii) critically analyse the snags, if any, in the National Policy 
for further improvement of the system of education in our 


country. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A major task before the country immedia- 
tely after independence Was to re-orient the 
system of education so as to adjust it to the 
changing needs and aspirations of the people. 
Infact,the significant role of education in 
national development and progress Was high- 
lighted even during the freedom struggle 
when Mahatma Gandhi formulated the 
Scheme of Basic Education secking to 
harmonize intellectual and manual work. 
Consequently {the post-independence period 
was marked by reviews of education made 


by several commissions and committees. 

The most notable among them are three : 
(i) the University Education Commission 
(1948-49) appointed ‘to report on Indian 
University Education and suggest improve- 
ments and extensions to suit present and 
future requirements of the country’, (ii) the 
Secondary Education Commission (1952) set 
up to examine the prevailing system of 
secondary education in the country and 
suggest measures for its reorganisation and 
improvement, and (iii) the Education Comis- 
sion of 1964-66 appointed by a resolution of 
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the Government of India to advise Govern- 
ment on the national pattern of education and 
on the general principles and policies for the 
development of education at all stages and in 
all aspects. Besides these, the Government 
of India as well as different state governments 
set up different committees and commissions 
to study particular problem concerning the 
nation or the state e.g.—The National and 
Emotional Integration Committee, the Sri 
Prakasha Committee on moral education, the 
Hansa Mehta Committee on Women's 
education, the Adiseshiah Committee on 
vocationalization, etc. 

Let us try to study the important recom- 
mendations of each one of these commissions 
so as to understand their role and contribu- 
tion in developing a national policy on 
education. 


I 


THE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


After explaining the scope of University 
education in the context of modern political 
and social conditions, the Commission 
"emphasised that our education must be 
Indian, i.e, built on. the foundations of our 
country's history and spirit. 

nThe Commission, with Dr. S. Radha- 
krishnan as chairman, noted with concern 
the frantic emphasis on the physical sciences 
and emphasised that it was in the uni- 
vgrgitigs more than anywhere else that the 
right emphasis must be secured and the rj ht 
balance kept between the body and the be 
the individual and society, matter and spirit i 
While the Commission dealt at Jen sth 
with the courses of studies, the UEM: 
of arts and science colleges, and the profes- 
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sions, all in keeping with the needs and 
demands of independent India, it rightly 
emphasised the need for quality teachers and 
a change in the methods of teaching, 
especially ensuring close contact between 
teachers and students. The commission 
recommended that besides other things, the 
University teachers should be given periodical 
leave for further study in India or abroad. 
The recommendation on the introduction of 
tutorial system was one of the most important 
in as much asit emphasised a genuine per- 
sonalcontact and active interaction between 
teachers and students by which both were to 
be stimulated and encouraged. 

The Commission emphasised the need for 


examination reform and suggested specific 
measures toward it. 


“We are convinced that if we are to sug- 
gest any single reform in university 
education, it would be that of examina- 


tions". (p. 328). 


The Commission expressed concern over 
the prevailing system of written tests cover- 
ing the work of two or more years and re~ 
commended as an alternative the now 
popular objective tests at shorter intervals 
during the course and a greater emphasis 0n 
day-to-day records of oral and written work. 

Another important recommendation of 
this commission was in respect of religious 
education. 


"Religion is a permeative influence, a 
quality of life, an elevation of purpose”. 
(p. 300) 


j It not only accepted the need for religion 
m a secular state but advocated study of 
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books of various religions, sects and de- 


nominations in India. 

Besides, the Commission also drew in a 
detailed plan for the introduction of moral 
education atevery stage of education. Even 
though the report was published before India 


declared herself a secular country, the com- 


mission strongly advocated secularism as a 


major policy in education. : 

Regarding the medium of instruction the 
commission emphatically stated tbat it Was 
educationally unsound to ‘make a foreign 
tongue the means of acquiring knowledge, 
and advocated the use of regional language 


o as to facilitate better learning 


as medium S 
search 


and ‘to give a powerful stimulus to re 
and extension of the boundaries of know- 
ledge’. At the same time the Commission 
cautioned that this process of switch over 
had to be gradual and that preparation of 


a uag d 
adequate mater in reg! guages ha 
e mate ials onal lang es h 


to be ensured. 

After verifying that i 
dards of our University teaching aad exami 
nations are low’ the University Commission 
rightly observed that the average cnet em 
student in our college is much too young an 
immature to profit by a university Wem 
orto be treated as a university student an 
so recommended raising the age E RE 
sión to university course to spot det 
this is about the age when one's ap iu 
and tastes are fairly known and one ea 
enough maturity to Cope with uni 
level education. 


' This raisi le 
Thisraising cf the col ; : 
lengthening of the school course by a year, 


and hence the recommendation ofa icto 
-vear-s 
déBree course after eleven year-s¢ , 


‘the average stan- 


ge age implies a 
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the intermediate sfage being abolished. 

Inany reform of our system of higher 
education the need for selection of right 
students to be admitted to arts or science or 
professional colleges, on the one.hand, and of 
quality teachers on the other is the first: and 
foremost step to take. The Commission was 
therefore rightly concerned with admission 
procedures and criteria. Further, the Com- 
mission observed : 


“the success of the educational process 
depends so much on-the ‘chafacter. «and. 
ability of the teacher that ;in any. plan .of 
university reform the main concern must 
be for securing an adequate staff with 
qualifications necessary for the discharge 
of its many-sided duties". up v3 63 


Another important recommendation was 
the establishment of an autonomous Univer- 
sity Education Committee to coordinate, the 
activities, maintain academic standards and 
provide financial assistance. (The University 
Grants Commission was established accord- 
ingly.) 

The University Education (Radhakrishnan) 
Commission was the stage-setter for develop: 
ing a national policy on education. 


The University Education Commission 


—wanted Indian higher education to be built 
on the foundations of Indian history, and 
philosophy and so recommended the right 
balance between the life material and the 
life spiritual in its content ; ' is 

emphasised the ‘need ‘for quality. teachers 
and new methods such as tutorial system ; ig 
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—made recommendations in respect of exami- 
nation reforms ; 

—advocated the mother tongue as medium of 
instruction ; 

—emphasised the need for moral and religious 
education ; 

—expressed concern over the deteriorating 
standards and recommended raising of the 
college age, implying an  eleven-year 
Schooling followed by a three-year degree 
course ; 

— pleaded for better admission procedures and 
recruitment of teachers based on merit. 


Review questions 

l. What was the main thrust in the Report 
of the University Education Commission ? 

2. Point out the recommendations of the 
University Education Commission which 
emphasised ‘Indianness’ of education. 

3. Comment on the relevance of the study of 
religious books in a secular state like 
India. 

4. Examine the recommendations of the 

~ University Education Commission in 
respect of : 

(i) medium of instruction, 
(ii) frequent use of objective type tests, 
(iii) admission procedures, 
(iv) recruitment of teachers, 
(v) improving standards of instruction, 
II 
THE SECONDARY EDUCATION COMMISSION 


The Report of the Secondary Education 
Commission (1952), with Dr A. Lakshmana- 


swamy Mudaliar as Chairman, represents a 
sincere attempt to examine squarely every 
aspect of secondary education—pedagogical, 
administrative, financial and national. 

Secondary education was defined probably 
for the first time in India by this commission 
and in a manner that, in due course, fitted 
into the framework of a national policy on 
education : ‘a self-sufficient course preparing 
students to enter life after completing the 
course'. With this the traditional idea of the 
sole purpose of secondary education as just a 
preparation for the university was cast aside. 
The report clearly and convincingly made out 
a case for high school education to be 
terminal for most pupils and emphasised that 
students by then must develop ‘the capacity 
for clear thinking and a receptivity to new 
ideas’. 

Probably for the first time, in India the 
Commission propounded the aims and 
objectives of secondary education in the 
Indian context creation of democratic 
citizens, developing economic and vocational 
efficiency, promoting leadership qualities, 
and above all preservation and enrichment of 
our cultural heritage. 

The Commission observed that education 
must ‘unlock the latent energies’ of pupils, 
and since many of these energies correspond 
to practical activities training in the use of 
hand and eye should be considered as 
important as theoretical ^ instruction. 
Technical education was thus viewed by the 
commission as an essential component of 
high school education, not so much for 
Producing artisans as to provide a" practical 
bias to an. otherwise one-sided and narrowly 
conceived bookish education. Accordingly, 
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the commission recommended the introduc- 
tion of handicraft as a subject at the secondary 
stage on a compulsory basis, besides the 
study of languages, social studies, general 
science and three optional subjects to be 
chosen out of one of seven streams (humani- 
ties, sciences, agriculture, commerce, techno- 
logy, fine arts, and home science). 

In order to make secondary education a 
complete stage in itself and to overcome the 
drawbacks of the existing system, the Com- 
mission suggested a new organisational pattern 
of higher secondary system with multipurpose 
(as opposed to the uni-purpose) and div ersified 
schemes to suit the needs and requirements, 
ability and aptitude of every student. 

The Commission viewed with concern the 
problem of choosing the kind of education 
best suited to the child's aptitudes and the 
career in which he is likely to do best, and 
recommended guidance and counselling of 
pupils by their teachers and by professional 
advisers at various stages of their education 
and before they choose a career. It also 
advised the Central Government to train 
guidance officers. 

With regard to the study of languages, the 
Secondary Education Commission, like its 
predecessor, vehemently argued for the mother 
tongue to be the medium of instruction ‘in the 
entire school course, primary and secondary, 
junior and senior basic’. English was not to 
be compulsory after the midéle school stage, 
it being replaced by Hindi or any other modern 
or classical language, Indian or foreign. It 
strongly advocated the study of three langua- 
Bes and provided a workable plan for its 


implementation. ! . 
An important recommendation of this 
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commission pertains to adoption by teachers 
of what is described as ‘dynamic’ methods 
of teaching so as to create in the nation's 
children a desire to learn and to find out 
something by themselves. instead of receiving 
ready made information through conven- 
tional methods. In this regard the Com- 
mission felt that ‘the teacher must con- 
centrate on two things—quickening and 
study’. 

The Commission addressed itself to a 
crucial but an almost totally neglected func 
tion of education, namely, character building. 
Since secondary education is intended to be 
a complete preparation for life, it must above 
all else, develop the moral side of the 
child's personality—his sense of right and 
wrong, his admiration for whatever is noble 
and unselfish, his horror of whatever is low 
and mean. Assuming that the child's moral 
sense is most amenable to treatment between 
the ages of 8 and 15, the Commission felt 
that religious and moral instruction" could 
profitably be employed for character building 
at the secondary stage To this end it 
recommended non-denominational prayer and 
the teaching of moral principles in the 
morning assembly It is important to note 
here that while, in view of the constitutional 
provisions regarding religious freedom 
guaranteed to all citizens, the Commission 
was not against religious education given ‘on 
a voluntary basis and outside the regular 
school hour’, it was vehement that in the 
overall interest of national unity ‘all unhealthy 
trends of disunity, rancour, religious hatred, 
and bigotry' should be discouraged in schools 

This Commission, like its predecessors, 
emphasised the need for reform in the System 
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of examination in India. It condemned the 
undue weightage assigned. to the marks 
obtained by a pupil in a single examination at 
the end of a year or a stage in education. It 
recommended more credit for the day-to-day 
work in class and to the opinion of the class 
teacher for evaluating the performance of 


pupils. 


the teacher’s 
is to rely on 


“The only way to make 
judgements reliable 
them" (p. 152) 


Apart from this reform in the system of 
evaluation, the Commission. suggested a 
comprehensive certificate to be issued to 
each student at the end of a course, showing 
a detailed record of performance in both 
curricular and co-curricular work to.give a 
better picture to the employer or the univer- 


sity/college authorities in respect of the 
candidate. 
Assuming that the success of most of 


the measures suggested depended upon the 
quality of teachers, the Commission made 
definite recommendations in respect of the 
improvement of the profession by recruiting 
quality teachers, by improving his pre-service 
and inservice professional education, and by 
offering him better conditions of service such 
as pay, pension, provident fund, security and 
leave benefits. 


All the recommendations were accepted 
by the parliament in toto. They also met 
with the general approval of the people who 
believed in education as an important respon- 
sibility of an independent and self- 


respecting 
welfare state, 
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The Secondary Education Commission 

— defined the scope of secondary education 
and recommenced to make it a terminal 
stage, as well asa preparation for higher 
education, 

— recommended the addition of a practical 
bias to the study of theoretical courses, 

— argued for the mother tongue as the 
medium of instruction in the entire 
school stage, 

— recommended dynamic 
teaching, 

— advocated for the introduction of moral 
and religious education with a view to 
character building, 

— emphasised the reed for 
services in education, 

— suggested measures to reform the system 
of examinations. 


methods of 


guidance 


Review questions 


1. Bring out the importance of the Secondary 
Education Commission in the context of 


the over all efforts to Teorganise education 
in the country. 


2. Identify the Tecommendations of the 
Secondary Education Commissi^n that 
paved the way for a national policy on 
education. 

3 


Analyse and assess the impact of the 
Tecommendations of the Secondary Educa- 


fon Commission on high school education 
in India. 


In what ways was 
school education 


Secondary Educatio. 


the pattern of high 
Tecommended by the 
n Commission different 
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from the cne prevailing during the pre- 
independence day, ? 


lll 
THE EDUCATION COMMISSION (1964-66) 
Education for national goals 


The contribution of the Education Com- 
mission (1964-66) with Dr. Kothari as Chair- 
man, is unique inas muchas its recemmenda- 
tions were widely discussed and commented 
upon in the country, leading to a general 
consensus on a national policy on education. 


Let us first have a look at the main 
recommendations, the discussions which led 
to the emergence of the national policy. 

The first observations in the Report, 
finalised in June 1966, were most significant: 


“The destiny of India is being shaped in 
its classrooms .. . ...The most important 
and urgent reform needed in education is 
to transform it, to endeavour to relate it 
to the life, needs and aspirations of the 
people, and thereby make it a powerful 
instrument of social change necessary for 
the realization of the national goals.” 
These national goals were then spelled out 
as follows : 

Education should be developed so as to 
increase productivity, achieve social and 
national integration, strengthen democracy, 
accelerate the process of modernization, 
and cultivate social, moral and spiritual 
values 


The Commission went on to analyse these 
five goals together with the means for their 
fulfilment. It examined thoroughly every 
aspect of education in India and suggested 


ways and means to improve them so as to 
make education an instrument of *national 
development'. 

They recommended three measures for 
better *productive education' : (i) introduction 
of science at every stage of school and higher 
education, (ii) work experience as an integial 

part of all education, and (iii) vocationaliza- 
tion of secondary education with a bias for 
agriculture and technology. 


Social and national integration as a 
national goal to be pursued by education is 
to be achieved through a ‘Common School 
System" of public education in a phased 
programme of twenty years, and by cultivat- 
ing ‘national consciousness’ through the 
promotion of understanding and re-evaluation 
of our cultural heritage and the creation of 
a strong driving faith in the future for which 
we aspire and strive. 

The third goal is to strengthen democracy 
for which the commission vehemently 
advocates minimum elementary education for 
all children and the wiping out of illiteracy 
from the country. It also recommends 
expansion of secondary and higher education 
so as to provide equal opportunities for it to 
‘all children of merit and promise irrespective 
of economic status, caste, religion, sex, or 
place of residence’. Further, it emphasises 
the purposeful inculcation throughout the 
school and college courses of democratic 
values such as tolerance, service, self-help and 
appreciation of work. 


The fourth important goal of the national 
system of education, according to the Report, 
is modernization. “In a modern Society" the 
Commission, observes, “Knowledge increases 
at terrific pace and social change is very 
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rapid". This demands a radical transforma- 
tion in the educational system. For this the 
Commission recommends the adoption of 
modern science and technology, harmonized 
with traditional spiritual values. Such a 
transformation envisages an entire change of 
outlook, a readiness to face difficulties, a 
capacity to think and judge and act for one- 
self. 


The fifth, and the most important goal of 
the national pattern proposed by the Com- 
mission is ‘the development of fundamental 
social, moral, and spiritual values’. In this 
regard, the Commission recommends to the 
Centre as well as the State Governments’ 
measures to introduce education in moral, 
social and spiritual values in all institutions 
under their control’ and to privately managed 
institutions to follow suit, on the lines defined 
by the University Education Commission 
(1948). Further, the Report specifically 
recommends that ‘apart from Education in 
such values being made an integral part of 
school programmes generally, some periods 
should be set apart in the time table for this 
purpose’. There should be a ‘common 
course’ for this subject at the all-India level, 
developed by a University Department of 
Comparative Religion. The Commission 
pleads that ‘it is necessary for a multi- 
religious democratic State to promote a 
tolerant study of all religions, so that its 
citizens may understand each other better 
and live amicably together. It recommends 
a study of major religions of India, with a 
Syllabus highlighting their fundamental 
similarities and stressing moral and spiritual 
values. 
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The Education Commission of 1964-66 

gave a comprehensive report on 
education covering all stages of education 
and all aspects of education, 


— provided a basis for a national policy on 
education, 

— worked out, for the first time, a five-fold 
nationally accepted goal of education 
(They include : productivity social and 
national integration, strengthening 
democracy, modernization, and inculcat- 
ing social, moral and spiritual values), 


— suggested measures for achieving the 
above national goals of education. 


Educational Structure 


On the structure of education in the country 
the Commission recommends 


(1) 


pre-school education of one to three 
years, 

(2) primary level of seven to eight years, 
divided into a lower primary level of 
four or five years and an upper 


primary stage of two or three years, 


(3) 


lower secondary level of two to three 
years, 


(4) higher secondary level of two years of 
general education or one year to three 


years of vocational education, 


(5) higher education having a course of 
three years or more for the first degree, 
followed by courses of varying 


duration for the second or research 
degrees, 
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Science Education and Polytechnics 

The Commission recommends that a 
‘vigorously selective’ approach should be 
adopted in bringing about real improvement 
in science education and research.  Inter- 
national standards should be maintained in 
post-graduate studies and research. A care- 
ful selection of the most suitable students 
should be stressed. The basis of science 
education and research should be “hard, 
indigenous thinking, and needs". There is 
an urgent need for revising "drastically" the 
undergraduate and post graduate curricula ; 
well equipped laboratories and workshops in 
every college and University departments of 
science should be established. The Commis- 
sion has suggested the craation of adequate 
machinery at the state and national levels to 
define, revise and evaluate national standards 
at the end of the primary and lower and 
higher secondary stages. The Commission 
has suggested that a National Board of School 
Education should be set up at the centre to 
advise the central and state governments on 
all matters relating to school education. The 
sphere of activity of the board will be to 
define standards for different parts of the 
country, and help the state education depart- 
ments in curriculum reform and in improving 


quality. 
Curriculum, Teaching Methods and Evaluation 


Curriculum at all stages must be updated 
and restrctured with a view to catching up 
with the explosion of knowledge, and raising 
standards. Methods of instruction must be 
made activity-based and dynamic with stress 
on student participation, thinking, and 
discovery. The commission has urged upon 


the U.G.C. to appoint a special committee to 
examine the problems of teaching methods in 
higher education. The improvement in teach- 
ing methods should aim at stimulating 
curiosity, discouraging, cramming and encou- 
raging problem-solving ability and originality. 
A central examination reform unit should be 
set up by the U.G.C. and it should work in 
collaboration with the universities. The tradi- 
tionally set syllabi and external examinations 
at all levels should be replaced by a system of 
internal and continuous evaluation by teachers. 
The commission says that universities should 
develop a sense of social responsibility among 
the intelligentsia through the analysis of 
social, economic and cultural problems of the 
modern society, while the schools should 
promote social sensitivity and responsiveness 
among the masses 


Literacy Campaign and ^d.:!( Education 


The Commission has stressed the need for 
a nation-wide compaign to eradicate illiteracy 
within two decades It has emphasised that 
every effort should be made to raise the 
percentage of literacy to 60% by 1971, 
80% by 1976 and 100% by 1986. For 
effective implementation of the programme, 
each university should establish a Board as 
well as a Department of Adult Education. 
Voluntary agencies prepared to take up the 
challenge should be given adequate financial 
help. Top priority should be given to pro- 
vide free textbooks to neo-literates. 


Agricultural Research 

The Education Commission has laid much 
emphasis on education and research in 
agriculture and allied sciences. They should 
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be given high priority in the scheme of 
educational reconstruction. Energetic and 
imaginative steps should be taken to draw a 
reasonable proportion of talent into advance 
study and research in agricultural sciences. 


The Education Commission of 1964-66 
recommended a clear-cut structure with 
reasonable flexibility for education at 
different levels, advised vigorous im- 
provement in science education and 
research, 

urged the state and national level machi- 
nery to define, revise and evaluate 
national standards at all stages of edu- 


cation, 

urged the UGC to take steps for im- 
proving education in all its aspects at 
the higher levels, 

stressed the need to wipe out illiteracy 
from the country and provide for con- 
tinuing education, 

suggested the setting up of a National 
Board of School Education to advise 
the Government on school education 
and define and assess standards at dif- 
ferent levels, 

emphasised study and research in agri- 
culture and allied sciences on a priority 
basis. 


The National Policy on Education 

The Education Commission in conclud- 
ing its report, recommended that “education 
should be given a statutory basis everywhere 


and in all sectors, and Education Acts 
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should be passed in all the States and Union 
Territories" and that the Government of 
India should issue a statement on the 
national policy on education which should 
serve as a guide to the state and local 
authorities. 


Responsibility 

Accordingly, a statement was issued by 
the Government of India in; 1979 It puts 
emphasis on transforming India’s educational 
system ‘to suit the life needs and 
aspirations of the people, to raise its stan- 
dards at all levels and expand its provisions 
to reach all sections of the population ade- 
quately’. The Commission did not favour 
putting education on the ‘Concurrent List’ 
in the Constitution as this would ‘fragment 
education’ with one part in the central and 
the other in the state sectors It recommen- 
ded that the immediate national policy should 
be to associate the local community (village 
panchayats in rural areas and munici- 
palities in urban areas) with its schools, 
with the responsibility for meeting non- 
teacher costs with the help of a suitable 
grant-in-aid from the states. District School 
Boards should be placed in charge Of all 
education in the districts, below the univer 
sity level, and the jurisdiction of the boards 
should cover the entire district excepting big 
municipalities which might discharge the 
function in their areas. à 


Principles underlying the National Policy 0n 
Education 


The National Policy on Education, 33 
declared by the Government of India, B 
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based on the following basic principles : 


1. Free and compulsory primary educa- 
tion for all children upto the age of 
14 (as per the Directive Principles of 
State Policy laid down in the constitu- 
tion), 


2. Teachers must enjoy 

(a) an honoured place in society, 

(b) academic freedom to pursue study 
and research and to speak or write 
on matters educational, and 

(c) facilities for in-service education. 


3. Language policy in education should 
(a) be geared to the development of 


regional languages, 


(b) promote three-language-formula at 
the secondary stage, and 


(c) encourage the study of Hindi, 
Sanskrit and international lang- 


uages, especially En glish. 


4, Equalisation of educational oppor- 
tunity must be ensured by 

(a) correcting the regional imbalance 
in educational provisions, 

(b) promoting social cohesion and 
national integration through a 
‘common school system’, 

(c) emphasising education of women, 


(d) providing for the education of 
backward classes--and especially 
the tribal people, and 

(c) expanding facilities for the educa- 
tion of the handicapped. 

5. identification and encouragement of 
the talented in education. 


6. 


10. 


Tik 


12. 


13. 
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Introduction of werk experience or 
socially useful productive work and 
national service as an integral part of 
education. 


According priority to science educa- 
tion and research. 


Emphasising and developing educa- 
tion for agriculture and industry. 


Introduction of common textbooks 
of quality throughout the country. 


Reforming the system of examinations 
by improving the reliability and vali- 
dity of examinations. 


Secondary education should be made 
an instrument of social change and 
transformation by 

(a) providing equal opportunity to all, 

(b) vocationalisation to meet the 
diverse needs of the people and the 
areas, 

(c) diversifying education to cover a 
large number of fields. 

University education should emphasise 

(a) a balance between enrolment and 
facilities, 

(b) starting of new universities only 
after determining the need and 
ensuring the standards of educa- 
tion and research, 

(c) Strengthening the centres of ad- 
vanced study, 

(d) raising and maintaining standards 
of international levels. 


Developing and encouraging part time 
and correspondence courses, for con- 
tinuing education. 
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14. 


15, 


16. 


17. 
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Spreading literacy and adult education 
for quickening the tempo of national 
development and promoting demo- 
cracy. 

Encouraging games and sports, and 
health education for all. 


Protecting and promoting the educa- 
tion of minorities with reasonable 
freedom and flexibility to suit their 
special needs. 

Working for the ultimate objective of 
having a broadly uniform educational 
structure throughout the country based 
on the 10+2-+3 pattern, the higher 
secondary stage of two years being 
located in schools, colleges or both 
according to local conditions. 


Review questions : 


1. 


In what way did the system of educa- 
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2.4.1 LESSON 


Education and Social Transformation : Religion 


Caste and Tribe 


S. P. Ruhela 
—————— — 
— PER 


The objectives of this lesson are to : 


(i) understand how religion, as a form of social structure 
affects education, and vice-versa ; 


(ü) see how caste as a social factor has promoted as well as 


hindered education ; and 


(iii) appreciate how education, with all its weaknesses, has soueht 
to change the lives of our tribals. Acvandiagiy, the na 
is divided into three sections, dealing with the relutionsh 
between religion and education, caste and education, and "a 


and education respectively. 


- A" — —— ]—  ád— —— 
——————— 


I 


WHAT IS THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION IN INDIA ? 


This question can legitimately be split into 
two : (1) Has religion shaped and promoted 
education in India or hindered it ? (2 How 
does modern education in India seck to 
eliminate religious superstitions, fanaticism 
and conflicts, and assist in the establishment 
of a secular social order in India ? 

Let us take up the first question. You 
are aware that India is called land of reli- 


gions. All the major religions of the world 
are found here. Four great religions of th 
world—Hinduism, Buddhism, Jainism a: i 
Sikhism were born in India. Accordin : 
the 1971 Census, out of the total sepia 
of 54.4 crores in India, 45.3 crores were 
Hindus. 6.2 crores were Muslims, 1.4 crores 
Christians, 1 crore were Sikhs, 38.74 lakhs 
were Buddhists, 0.28 lakhs were Jains, and 
22.21 lakhs were followers of other reli i d 
While each religion in India has a ox 
characteristics, symbols, teachings, and sets T 
customs, etiquette, folklore, etc., it is possible 
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to make some broad common sociological 
observations without much difficulty. For 
instance, on the one hand, we have a rich 
cultural variety due to diverse religions in the 
country; on the other, it is also a grim 
fact of our social history that we have had 
riots, battles and coldwars on religious or 
communal grounds, which have all the time 
threatened our national integration. It is 
also a fact that on the one hand every 
religion has socialized, helped and solaced 
millions of its followers and prevented 
them from going astray and getting lost in 
moments of personal crises, and on the 
other, it has played upon the emotions of 
its followers, sought to make their social 
vision short-sighted, injected communal 
hatred, and promoted strange forms of 
exploitation of women, children and poor 
men for centuries. The German sociologist, 
Max Weber, has highlighted another fact 
concerning our religions, particularly Hindu- 
ism and Buddhism. According to him, 
these religions by their over emphasis on 
contentment, spiritual life and “other world- 
liness" made our people shun wordly pros- 
perity and become poor by their own fault. 
Itis also a fact that our religions have been 
Carrying and  propagating some 


irrational 
Superstitions, practices, Prejudices and 
jealousies. 


Some of them have been putting 
hurdles in the path of women and lower caste 
people eager to receive 
improve their cultural and materiallives. In 
recent decades, politicians have been allowed 
to exploit religion for their personal or 
political goals in utter disregard of moral 
norms,andthis has all the more Sharpened 
the differences and prejudices of the various 


education and 
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religions in India. 

In this context of the sociological rcalities 
about religions in India we shall try to see 
how far education has been shaped and 
promoted by these religions. You have 
seen (vide lesson 2.2.1) that during the Vedic 
period of Indian history, religion and educa- 
tion were very closely related. The people 
belonging to the Brahmin varna used to be 
teachers who taught students in their ashrams 
or gurukuls, The whole life of those ashrams 
and the aims, curricula and methodology of 
education imparted in them were inspired 
and guided by the high values of morality, 
spirituality, religion, and certain forms of 
social service. In the same manner, the 
Buddhist monasteries, Muslim mosque 
schools and Sikh Garudwaras have, for cen- 
turies, been having the traditions of impart- 
ing education—religious and moral, informal 
as well as formal, to the members of their 
communities, according to the spirit of their 
respective religions. Christian missionaries 
have been running Schools, nurseries, con- 
vents, professional schools and vocational 
training institutions in different parts of the 
country for about two centuries The spirit 
behind their efforts like these is their religion 
with its values of love and service to man- 
kind. 

Out of their religious sentiments, people — 
rich and poor alike—in our country have 
been making monetary contributions to run 
schools, colleges and other educational insti- 
tutions for the last several decades, Count- 
less numbers of students coming from very 
humble socio-economic and cultural back- 
grounds have been benefitted in their lives 
by the education imparted in these insti- 
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tutions started or run with the support.of 
religious bodies and religious-minded public. 
Religious bodies have been offering scholar- 
ships, freeships, board and lodging facilities, 
and several other privileges and benefits 
to the wards of their followers in educational 
institutions run by them. They have been 
keeping a fairly large number of seats in 
their educational institutions—general and 
professional—reserved for the candidates of 
their own religions. The great service ren- 
dered by the Christian missionaries in tribal 
and other backward areas deserves a special 
mention in this context, for they have been 
offering educational services as well as 
material help like food and medical facilities 
tolakhs of poor, handicapped destitute and 
other under-privileged people of this country, 
motivated partly by their eagerness to pro- 
pagate their religious faith. Religious sects 
and bodies like Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, 
Sri Ramakrishna Mission, Chinmaya Mis- 
sion, and Sri Satya Sai Trust have been 
rendering significant educational service to 
the masses of the country. The main source 
of inspiration for their activity is the noble 
values and sentiments of their respective 
faiths or sects. The curricula and atmos- 
phere of these educational institutions are 
influenced by the religious ideology or 
philosophy of life prescribed by the respec- 
tive religious texts or saints. 


It may, however, be pointed out that the 
efforts of religious individuals and bodies, 
have not always been on the positive side. 
They have their dark side as well. Many 
of them have tried to colour the curricula 
and books, and as a matter of fact, the 
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whole content and process of socialization in 
their educational institutions in accordance 
with the religious mythological and moral 
beliefs, superstitions and prejudices pecu- 
liar to their denomination. In such schools, 
this tendency in certain areas has caused 
some concern in the public and invited re- 
action. By such tendency and efforts, 
students generally tend to become blind in 
their faith, narrow-minded, fanatic, back- 
ward-looking and superstitious, and the 
processes of national integration and moder- 
nization are hindered. ! 

Let us now take up the second question : 
How far has modern education helped in 
eliminating religious superstitions, fanaticism 
and conflicts and assisted in the establish- 
ment of a secular social order in India ? 


Some facts are amply borne out by re- 
search studies and writings of social scientists 
as well as our day to day observation. It is 
commonly observed that modern education 
by its stress on secularism, rationality, 
scientific outlook and humanism has con- 
siderably liberalized and changed the religious 
beliefs, values, attitudes and prejudices of 
our people. Educated Hindus have given up 
a considerable part of their traditional 
rigidity about pollution, religious fasts, and 
socialinteraction with the members of other 
castes and communities. People of all faiths 
are becoming more and more tolerant of 
others’ religious beliefs and practices, and a 
climate of social harmony across religions is 
developing in the country. ^ Inter-religious 
marriages are also increasing, as educated 
people tend io ignore caste, gotra and reli- 
gious boundaries. Religious places are visited 
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by people of different faiths in a spirit of 
mutual goodwill, respect and harmony. 
Religious fairs and festivals are celebrated 
by people of all faiths in an enlightened 
and harmonious manner in many areas. All 
this change has come about in India through 
modern education. 

However, there is the other side of the 
picture also. It has been repeatedly obser- 
ved that sometimes even highly educated 
people—politicians, lawyers, bureaucrats, 
university and college teachers, post-graduate 
students, even scientists show not only blind 
religious faith but religious fanaticism and 
favouritism in their behaviour. Politicians 
mobilize the support of voters on communal 
grounds. Sometimes educated people insti- 
gate people and cause riots between different 
comi-zunities. Many educated people, poli- 
ticians and college students raise separatist 
slegans of various kinds and seek to 
gather the support of the masses by exploit- 
ing the factor of religion. The inescapable 
inference is that modern education in India 
has not fully succeeded in eradicating 
religious fanaticism, prejudices, superstitions, 
etc Thechange brought about by education 
in the sphere of religious beliefs and prac- 
tices and inter-group relations is rather 
superficial. 


Our Constitution, as you have read in 
lesson 1.2, lays down the high ideals of 
equality, social justice and secularism in all 
walks of life. Therefore, it is desirable that 
education is changed and reformed so that 
it might help in eradicating such unhealthy 
practices. It is high time that a climate of 
secularism is promoted vigorously by edu- 
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cational institutions. As a first step, it should 
be ensured that educational institutions, 
hostels, boarding houses, etc. are not de- 
nominational in name or in composition 
Instead of community, merit should be 


the sole criterion in matters of appoint- 
ment of | vice-chancellors, professors, 
heads, teachers. and others in universities, 


colleges and schools. More and more of 
seminars, discussions and publications de- 
voted to intercommunity views and thinking, 
and integration and harmonisation of reli- 
gions should be encouraged in educational 
institutions Efforts should be made to pro- 
mote a synthesis of the best in al! religions and 
establish the religion of humanism in the mas- 
ses through formal and non-formal education. 


As an important aspect of Indian so ial 
structure, religion has played a considerable 
role in shaping and spreading education in 
India. Modern education has made some 
positive contribution to the improvement of 
religious outlook, practices and relations. 
However, it has not been fully successful in 
eradicating religious fanaticism, favouritism 
and other undesirable features arising from 
religion. The process of secularization has 


to be promoted with all sincerity and zeal in 
the country. 


Review questions : 


l. Cite fou shortcomings of education 
imparted by the schools run by de 
nominational organizations in India. 


2. Identify various 


changes brought 
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about in the beliefs and practices relat- 
ing to Hinduism or your own religion 
as a result of modern education. 

3. Analyse the ways in which education 
imparted in schools run by different 
religious organizations in your area 
have been affected by the religious 
views of the organizers. 

4. Give short answers to the following : 
(a) What are the advantages of im- 

parting moral education to child- 
ren ? 

(b) Why are government schools in 
India not expected to teach about 
any particular religion ? 

(c) How can secular education be 
promoted in India ? 

(d) How can education help to syn- 
thesize the best in diflerent reli- 
gions ? 

(e) How can education strengthen 
the ‘religion of humanism’ ? 


II 


CASTE AND EDUCATION IN INDIA 


The caste system is virtually the backbone 
of traditional Indian social structure. Not 
only do the Hindus have castes, but the 
Muslims, Jains, Buddhists and even Indian 
Christians are divided into several castes of 
their own. Each caste is divided into subcastes. 
No one can really give the exact number 
of all the castes and subcastes in India, though 
one scholar has placed this at 3600. 

Most of the castes originated as occupa- 

tional groupings in the past. Each caste has 
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been an important ‘socially integrated unit in 
the Indian society. It unites its members by 


the common bonds of history, culture, 
marital and dining relations, and other 
mutual obligations as caste brethren. 


Casteism, ie, the tendency to lay undue 
emphasis on one's caste and favour people 
of one’s own caste almost blindly, has 
emerged as the most dominant feature of 
the institution of caste during the last two 
centuries or so. So much has been the dis- 
play of this tendency in the actual behaviour 
of people that the merits of the caste system 
as originally conceived have been thrown to 
the background while casteism has come to 
the forefront. 

In the ancient and medieval times and 
even till the close of the last century, caste 
determined the occupational training given to 
its members within joiat family units. Even 
now many families impart instruction in 'the 
caste occupations’ in an informal yet consis- 
tent and rigid manner. 

During the last seventy years or so, a 
significant tendency has been developing in 
the field of education; caste organizations 
have been taking interest in the spread of 
education through establishment of institu- 
tions. You may be aware of some such 
institutions in your own district, which run 
under denominational names. 1n a way, this 
has been a notable. contribution of the caste 
system to education in India; caste bodies 
started taking initiative in spreading educa- 
tion in tbe country much before the State 
started taking an active interest in and res- 
ponsibility for the spread of school and 
college education. But for these pioneering 
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efforts of caste organizations, many castes 
might have remained largely illiterate till 
recent years. 

Not only the weaithy but even ordinary 
people of a caste now offer donations for 
starting schools, colleges and hostels or for 
instituting scholarships and medals for the 
students of their caste. In this way, even 
casteism—a much decried evil these days— 
has served to further the cause of education 
in India, though it has its unpleasant segre- 
gational feature. 

Caste organizations have not generally 
been successful in imposing thei bias in the 
aims and content of education, but in mat- 
ters of appointment of teachers and admis- 
sion of students they have often revealed 
their caste preferences. That is why, edu- 
cational institutions run by caste organiza- 
tions are generally viewed as parochial, non- 
secular, reactionary and often sub-standard. 
There are, of course, exceptions to it, but 
exceptions do not make the rule. 

Has modern education been successful in 
weakening caste system particularly the 
negative feature of casteism ? It is difficult to 
give an aflirmative answer to this question. 
While educated people have started having 
more and more of intercaste social interac- 
tions in dining, smoking, festivals and other 
public dealings and even intercaste marriages 
the social change desired in this regard is stil} 
a far cry. Educated people still not only 
proudly write their caste or subcaste 
surnames, but indulge in all sorts of nepotism, 
exploitation and underhand tactics on 
grounds of caste. We often hear of cases of 
individuals in high places blindly supporting, 
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recruiting, transferring or helping in other 
ways members of their own caste, sacrificing 
the high ideals of morality, social justice and 
national integration. Even where it is not 
so, motives and considerations are 
attributed. Many highly educated people 
in different walks of life do not consider it 
undesirable to exploit the factor of casteism 
to achieve their selfish goals. 

In a discussion of caste system and 
castism, one cannot ignore the plight of the 
lower castes which are now called “Scheduled 
Castes” and “Backward Classes”. These 
castes have traditionally been neglected 
throughout our long cultural history by the 
upper or privileged castes. They have been 
the victims of alienation, poverty, illiteracy, 
disease and all sorts of exploitation and 
superstitions. However, during the lasi 50 
years or so, their plight has started bettering 
as a result of the spread cf education among 
them, and t^e elforts of many national leaders 
and social reformers. The State is now 
providing all sorts of facilities to promote 
their education and improve their socio- 
economic and cultural status. Many 
voluntary organizations are also rendering 
valuable service to these groups through their 
educational and cultural institutions in rural 
and urban aieas. 


such 


However, even now we 
come across reports of discrimination and 
maltreatment against members of such ower 
castes. The annual report of the Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, year after year, reveals startling inci- 
dents confirming this tendency. 

As in the case of religion, the caste factor 
is also exploited ty politicians in elections! 
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Many government officials and teachers are 
still guided by caste considerations ia their 
public dealings. These things indicate that 
modern education has not so far been 
adequately successful in eradicating casteism 


in India. 


While the caste system served some 
definitely positive social functions in the 
ancient and medieval societies in India, its 
greatest curse has been casteism. 

Caste organizations have contributed 
considerably to the spread of modern educa- 
tion in India. In spite of its professed fun- 
ctions of secularization and modernization, 
modern education has failed to root out 
casteism and caste prejudices from our 
society. 


Review Questions 


1. Differentiate between varna and caste, 


caste and casteism 


2. Identify some of the glaring defects and 
discriminations observed by you or your 
friends in the educational institutions run 
by caste bodies in the area familiar to 
you. 


3. Suggest some concrete educational 


measures to do away with the evil of 
casteism. 


4. Enumerate some forms of injustice to 
which “children of the so-called lower 
castes have been subjected in the sphere of 


education. 
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TIL 
EDUCATION OF TRIBALS IN INDIA 


According to the 1971 Census, the popula- 
tion of tribal people in India was 3.80 crores. 
These people are generally found in three 
regions cf the country. In the North-eastern 
region, we find tribals like Grusang, Limbu, 
Aaka, Dafa, Abor Miri, Misni, Singfo, 
Mikir, Rabha, Kachzri, Garo Khasi, Naga, 
Kuki and Chakma. In the Central region 
are found tribals like Santhals, Munda, Ho, 
Oraon, Bhumji, Bhuia, Juang, Kandh, Baiga, 
Bhil and Koli. The Southern region is inhabi- 
ted by tribals like Chen^hu, Kota, Badaga, 
Kadar, Mathuwan, Urali, and Kannikar. 

There are generally three categories of 
tribals-sett'ed or sedentarised tribals, semi- 
sedentarised or semi-nomadic tribes, and 
nomadic tribes. The Gaddis, Gurjars, 
Banjaras, Chenchus are examples of romadic 
tribes ; although many families of these 
communities have now become semi-nomadic 
by settling down in certain villzges, under- 
taking agriculture and other occupations for 
some months and then moving out on their 
nomadic wanderings like their ancestors. 
Different tribal communities have their 
typical cultural features Let us, however, 
take note of some of ther main commen 
characteristics. Each tribe generally lives 
on a primitive level. The economy is at 
subsistence level Each tribe has its own set 
of religious beliefs. Tribes are considered 
to be separate from (and generally inferior 
to the lowest castes) the old Hindu socirl 
structure. Most of the tribes are directly 
dependent on land, pastures. jungles or hills 
for their subsistence. Poverty, disease, illite- 
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racy, superstitions, exploitation by contrac- 
tors, money-lenders and officers, and aliena- 
tion are the curses from which almost all the 
tribals suffer Even some so called social 
welfare and religious or missionary agencies 
working for their welfare have been trying 
to exploit them in certain ways and areas. 
Many tribals have been lured into other 
faiths, generally Christianity. Age-old social 
institutions of the tribals like the tribal 
panchayat, rule of the elderly males and male 
headship in the family, and their moral codes 
are still intact because of the force of 
tradition. 

Winds of social, cultural, economic and 
political changes have been blowing al! over 
the Indian sub-continent during the last 
several decades. Yet these winds have not 
So, far touched or affected these tribal. people 
of India significantly. There are excentions 
like the modern ‘youth of some tribal com- 
munities of Assam, Tamil Nadu, etc. who 
speak Englis fluently, put on modern stylish 
dress, and behave in sophisticated ways. But 
the general condition of most of the tribals in 
India is still poor and rather disappointing. 

There have been three distinct approaches 
or policies of cultural integration in regard to 
the tribals in India : 


1. Isolation policy : It emphasizes that the 
tribals should be allowed to remain in 
their secluded environments, lest. their 
traditional cultures should be contami- 
nated by outside influence: 

2. Midway: Poli y : Advocated by Verrier 
Elwin in his book A Philosophy for 
NEFA, and keeniy supported by the 
then Prime Minister Pandit Jawaharlal 


Nehru. This policy desired that the 
tribals should be helped by way of 
medical facilities, cottage industries, 
schools, etc., but their basic cultural 
characteristics should be preserved 
by letting them live in their isolated 
areas in more or less their traditional 
manner. This policy received a rude 
shock durring the Chinese attack on 
India when some of the tribals living 
near the Indian boundary reportediy 
identified themselves with the Chinese 
intruders, and not with the Indian 
forces and workers, because we had 
not till then developed good roads 
and means of communication in those 
tribal areas of eastern India along the 
India-China border. The mid-way 
policy, infact, turned out to be a half- 
hearted and futile policy for the 


development of our tribal people. 

Policy of Cultural Assimilation : After 
the Chinese attack in 1962. the gov- 
ernment has adopted a policy of cul- 
tural assimilation of the tribals. They 
now wish to bring the tribals into 
the main stream of national life 
through various political, economic, 
cultural and educational measures 
The tribal cultural heritage is not to 
be destroyed or distorted and due en- 
couragement is given to keep alive 
the good traditions of dance, music, 
crafts and folklere. In no case would, 


forced religious conversion and eco- 


nomic or moral exploiiation of the 
tribals be tolerated. The state func- 


tionaries are vigilant to provide all 
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possible functional help to the tribals 
for their growth as Indian citizens on 
par with other citizens. 


Let us now see whether the features of 
the tribal communities in India have affected 
or shaped the education of their children in 
modern times. 


Traditionally, the socialization of the 
tribal children used to be, and still is done, 
according to the traditions, ideals and values 
of the elders. Formal schools today, how- 
ever, do not make good use of the contents, 
agents and processes of socialization of the 
The tribal socializers and 
leaders are ignored in educational and 
cultural matters. Schools for tribal children 
are run mostly by government bodies, local 
bodies and welfare agencies, whose personnel 
are mostly non-tribals and virtually ignorant 
of the culture of the tribals whose children 
they have been called upon to look after and 
teach. Uniform plans of education emphasi- 
zing the same sort of schools, books, 
materials, teachers curricula and methods are 
provided for the tribals of the country, with- 
out regard to the cultural variations of the 
tribals located in different ecological environ- 
Most of the teachers in tribal schools 
cannot speak tribal dialects fluently ; they 
speak these dialects like in funny ways. The 
standard books used in these schools also 
have little meaning for the tribal children, for 
they lack the themes and traits of their 
cultures. The teaching methods and teachers’ 
behaviours often fail to motivate the tribal 
Most teachers do not have any 

training for teaching tribal 


tribal people. 


ments 


children. 
specialised 
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children, and their handling of the tribal 
child, his culture and his education are 
generally slipshod. This, then, is the real pic- 
ture of tribal education in our country. There 
are, of course, some good tribal schools, and 
some good teachers and whose dedication, 
understanding, experimentation and sacrifices 
deserve all praise Unfortunately, they are 
limited in number and influence. 

What can education do to 
situation ? Modern education is 
expected to do many things to 
lives of the Indian tribals in meaningful 
ways. Three things are basic : (i) bring 
them into the main stream of national life 
in the country by saving them from aliena- 
tion; (ii) help individuals and families to 
achieve social mobility in their lives; and 
(iii) enable them to lead healthy, happy and 
enlightened lives, meaning there by that they 
should cast aside their superstitions, primitive 
rites, and uncivilized traditions. 


There are doubts whether formal educa- 
tion of the tribals as attempted so far has 
been able to meet these objectives. It has 
certainly not helped all educated tribal 
people in finding gainful employment. It 
has failed to remove the sense of alienation, 
inferiority and pessimism from their hearts. 
It has not been able to integrate them fully 
with the general population, and their merger 
in the national stream is still a goal to be 
achieved. There is urgent need for recasting 
tribal education, adopting non-formal educa- 
tion in a big way, and having suitable 
teachers who can competently and devotedly 
handle the specially designed educational pro- 
gramme for the tribals, 


change the 
legitimately 
change the 
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The- policy of prescribing common plans, 
books and educational materials should be 
discontinued. These are general observations, 
and specific ones will have to come from 
those who are dealing with particular tribal 
communities in their respective areas. It 
ought to be remembered that since the 
tribals. of India are the most uncared for 
people of the country, special efforts should 
be made to model their education on the 
lines of the valuable insights given by Gandhi 
and Paolo Friere, both of whom have been 
concerned about the education of the 
oppressed. 


Tribals in India suffer from alienation, 
illiteracy, poverty, disease, inferiority, social 
evils, and pessimism. It is the task of tribal 
education to bring them into the main stream 
of national life by removing their sufferings 
and enriching their lives by preserving the 
glorious cultural traditions of their communi- 
ties while helping them cast away the out- 
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moded uncivilized features, and instilling new 
aspirations, values and zest for life in them. 
Uniform plans and materials of education 
cannot succeed in meeting these goals of the 
welfare and development of the tribals. 


Review questions 


l. Identify the good and bad features of 
tribal education in India today. 


2. “The best teachers fora tribal cominunity 
can be only those educated people who 
belong to that very community". How 
far do you agree ? 

3. Read Verrier Elwin's books The Tribal 


World of Verrier Elwin and A Philosophy 
for NEFA. Prepare a paper on “The Expe- 
riences and Views of Verrier Elwin on the 
Education of Indian Tribals”. 


4. Suggest ways in which education of the 
tribals should be redesigned. 
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LESSON 2.4.2 


Education and Social Transformation : Sex, 


Class and 


Rural-Urban Stratification 


S. P. Ruhela 


This lesson is aimed at analysing (i) the bearing of the sex 


ratio, division of labo 
relating to sex one 


and their position in relation to 
etween rural and urban social structure and 


sociological differences b 
their impact ‘on education, and 


changing social structure ! 
urban stratification. 

The le 
troduces the 
analyses the impact of 
discusses the impact of 


three aspects of 


ur on the basis of sex, and traditional values 
ducation in India ; (ii) the main social classes 


education in India ; (iii) the main 


(iv) the efforts of education in 


in relation to sex, social class ard rural- 


osson is. divided into three sections—the first briefly in- 
Indian social structure ; the second 
these structures on education, and the third 


modern education on the former. 


I 


SoctoLocicAL FEATURES oF INDIAN SOCIETY 


According to 1971 Census, the total 
Population of India was 54.8 crores, out of 
which 28.4 crores were male and 26 4 crores 
Were female, the overall female-male ratio 
being 930: 1000. The highest female ratio 
was 1,016 in Kerala, and the lowest in the 


state of Sikkim (863), and among the Union 
Territories in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands (644). 

It is interesting to note that the number of 


of widowers was found t 
: o be less tha 
third of the number of widows ; E 


figures being—0.83 crore widows and 2.32 
crores widowers. The expectation of life 
at birth for males was found to be 47.10 
years as against 45.60 for females. Literacy 
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tates for males and females were 39.45% and 
18.69% respectively. As compared to the 
1961 Census, the 1971 Census revealed 
an increase of 24.8% in the population. The 
mid-1976 population estimates put India’s 
population figures at 62.58 crores. 

You may recall here that for several 
centuries women in India have been occupy- 
ing a status inferior to men in all walks of 
life. They were destined to live under 
the control of men throughout their lives- 
generally depending on and under the 
father during childhood, the husband during 
married life, and the sons during widowhood. 
All the social and cultural traditions of 
marriage and family life favoured the inter- 
ests of men and kept women in a secondary 
position of housekeeper, charan-dasi, or even 
slave. The result was that Indian women 
suffered the worst kinds of social, cultural, 
economic, political and psychological aíllic- 
tions through cruel and unjust customs and 
moral codes and double standards adopted 
by men in society. Just think of the plight 
of generations of mute women in India who, 
without the rights to receive education, own 
property, seek redress to their grievances and 
legitimate demands, have for centuries been 
tormented by social evils like polygamy, 
child-marriage, dowry, taboo on widow re- 
marriage in upper caste hindus, prostitution, 
and giving, away women slaves in dowry. 
The situation has slowly but surely changed 
for the better in the twentieth century. 

Women inthe upper strata of society 
received some education, often through 
private tution and training in certain arts. 
They also had some freedom of movement, 


assembly and entertainment within the frame- 
work of restraints imposed by society and 
family status. They were treated with consi- 
deration and honour; but all decisions were 
taken for them. 

Many of the occupations in society were 
considered ^ unsuitable, if not taboo for 
women. Jobs were for men, the bread 
winners Women were confined to house 
keeping or supervision, arts and entertain- 
ment. 


Social Classes 


The Indian society may be divided into 
three major social classes: Upper class, 
middle class and lower class. The middle 
class may be further divided into three sub- 
classes-upper-middle class, middle-middle- 
class and lower-middle class. 

The upper class includes very rich busi- 
ness men, industrialists, politicians and very 
highly placed professionals and bureaucrats. 
They enjoy not only very high economic sta- 
tus and the advantages derived therefrom 
but also high social status and political 
influence. 

The upper-middle class people are usually 
managers, lawyers, doctors, engineers, pro- 
fessors, highly-placed Bovernment officers, 
etc. They have lesser socio-economic 
status than the upper class people, but their 
style of living approximates to that of the 
latter. 

The middle-middle Class people are white- 
collared workers who have limited resources 
but high aspirations to live luxuriously and 


comfortably like the two classes superior to 
them. TAS L 


"n 
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The lower-middle class people, among 
whom come school teachers, technicians. 
clerks, and a number of other wage earners 
doing white-collared and blue-collared jobs, 
have very tight financial condition but they 
strive to live, eat, dress and behave like the 
middle-middle class people. This is the 
main reason for their misery. Their social 
status is quite low. ] 

The lower class people, who constitute 
about 7o% of India's total population, are 
largely made up of agricultural and indust- 
rial labourers, low paid employees, and daily 
wage earners, they often suffer from poverty, 
powerlessness, illiteracy, disease, hunger, 
superstition and exploitation of various kinds. 

Recent decades have seen the emergence 
of the novo rich (new rich) upper-middle 
class, among farmers owing large lands (with 
the benefit of the Green Revolution) and 
small scale industrialists and traders, and 
that of the new working class, which is 
generally middle-middle class, in industrial 


and urban areas. 


Rural-Urban Stratification 

The 1971 Census of India has again revea- 
led that about 80% of our people live in 
rural areas and 20% in urban areas. Some 
of the sociological realities of the Indian 
villages are so distinct that no sensitive 
social observer of our society can miss them. 

Thus, for example, even today our villa- 
gers are suffering from poverty, malnutrition, 


disease, superstitions, traditionalism and caste 


jealousies. Dacoity, thefts, agate Se, 
sex crimes, and even murders take place fre- 


quently, and life is generally insecure and un- 
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happy. Traditional occupations like farming, 
cattle-farming and cottage industries are still 
followed, but they are advantageous mostly 
to those who own large lands or finance such 
enterprises. 

Caste stratification and casteism are very 
rigidly observed in the villages. The idea of 
‘pollution’ still debars scheduled castes and 
many backward classes from going to public 
wells, temples, etc. Although winds of social 
change have been blowing due to the opening 
of schools, institution of Panchayati-Raj, in- 
fluence of electioneering, land-reforms, and 
a number of social legislation measures and 
the evergrowing rural-urban migration, yet in 
their actual thinking and behaviour they are 
still very largely the same sort of dye-hard 
traditional people as they have been down the 
centuries. Due to rising affluence in some 
sections of rural population, vices like drink- 
ing, gambling and litigation, and extravagent 
spending on festivals, rites and modern ga- 
dgets have increased all the more, 

It is surprising to find that even in villa- 
ges within a radius of 20 miles of India’s Me- 
tropolis, villagers do not have lavatories in 
their houses as yet, with the result that men, 
women and children are often seen squatting 
in nearby fields and along the road side. While 
many villlagers may now boast of their posse- 
ssions like tractors, radio, television Sets, mo- 
tor cycles, refrigerators and even jeeps and 
cars let us not forget that the life of the aver- 
age villager in India has not improved subst- 
antially so far. Despite growing politicization, 
education of village girls, and adults, Comm- 
unity development projects, etc., sociological 
studies have revealed that the Indian Villages 
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are generally unchanging. The plight of edu- 
cated youth who have to remain unemployed 
for many years before they become under-em- 
ployed, adds to the misery of our villages in 
which rural industries and modern farming 
are not properly developed. 

The tale of our cities is virtually no diffe- 
rent from that of the cities in the West. Al- 
most all the time the urbanites are on their 
nerves and in an agitated state of mind, due 
to multiple problems like growing crimes, un- 
employment, accidents, insecurity, labour tro- 
ubles, higher rents, soaring prices of articles. 
slums, too much of formality in relations, co- 
rrosion of moral values, and alienation. Many 
people live in their city habitations in condi- 
tions worse than pigeon holes. Often, there 
are strikes, gheraos, lock-outs, hijacking of 
buses, cheating, riots, dacoity, ete, which 
are demonstrations of class-conflicts, deep-se- 
ated communal prejudices and conflicts bet- 
ween generations, and othersorts of social 
malaise in the life of the Indian cities. 

The bright side of the Indian urban life 
shows achievements in terms of higher perce- 
ntage of literacy, better standards of educat- 
ion, existence of complex institutions, moder- 
nizing and liberalising values and attitudes of 
people, greater degree of social interaction in 
formal groups and associations, and sophisti- 
cation in ways of living and behaviour. All 
sorts of facilities for comfortable living and 
entertainment exist for those who can exploit 
the resources and opportunities of the urben 
area. 


= 


(i) Like all human societies, our society also 
organized the division of labour on the 


basis of sex. Our traditional values and 
attitudes towards women have kept wom- 
en at a disadvantaged position in our so- 
cial structure. 


(ii) A social class is generally a category of 


people who have almost similar socio- 
economic status, types of occupations, 
aspirations, value systems and style of 
living. Hardly 5% of India's population 
falls in the upper class and about 10% 
middle class, while the rest of the popu- 
lation falls in the lower class. 


(iii) The most significant differences between 


m 


N 


rural and urban social structures are in 
occupations, values, attitudes, social insti- 
tutions, formality and informality in so- 
cial relations, and outlook on the world. 
While the rural areas are still largely tra- 
ditional, the urban areas are c :irecteriz- 
ed by modernity in several aspects of pu- 
blic and personal life. 


Review questions 


Identify at least five activities of daily 
domestic life which rural women in India 
perform bui which the educated women of 
Indian cities do not perform. Account 
for the difference. 


List the various kinds of social injustice 
to which women in India have tradition- 
ally been subjected to. 


On the basis of your observation analyse 
the life of the different social classes in 
an Indian city, including slum-dwellers, 
covering the following aspects : 

Location, surroundings, health and sanita- 


n 
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tion, occupations, housing, educational 
facilities, speech patterns, mutual relations, 
employment, role of women, cultural acti- 
vities, social welfare, and trends of change. 


4. Analyse the style of living of the new rich, 
the middle class, and the workers in rural 
areas. 


II 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE ON 
EDUCATION 


You willagree that traditional attitudes 
have, till the last two or three decades, 
hindered the education of giris. In rurul areas, 
most people still do not wish to send their 
adolescent girls to schools, not to speak of 
co-educational schools. Most of the rural 
folks as well as many urban people believe 
that higher education spoils the girls' chara- 
cter, at least making them independent and 
non-conlirming, and so girls are discouraged 
by our social structure from taking advantage 
of modern education. 

The traditionally established division of 
labour based on sex has affected students' 
choice of courses and subjects, and nature 
n these subjects considerably. 


of curriculum i 0 
home science, draw- 


Thus, for instance, music, 
g, nursing, etc. are considered 


ing and paintin nsi 
meant for girls in our 


to be subjects mainly 
society. 

The practice of havin 
and colleges for boys and girls has been 
favoured in our country for a very long time. 
Co-educational institutions have been growing 
during the last 30-40 years, but people send 
their girls to such institutions only under com- 


g separate schools 
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pulsion when good institutions meant exclu- 
sively for girls are not available on the neigh- 
bourhood. Most parents in rural areas and 
many even in urban areas discontinue the edu- 
cation of their girls earlier than their boys. 

Upper classes and upper-middle class can 
generally afford to pay the price demanded 
for quality education. Therefore, elite 
institutions like the so called *Public Schools' 
and expensive private educational institutions 
are not only continuing but thriving. 


The middle-middle class people, being 
conscious of the importance of educa- 
tion strive to get their children edu- 
cated at great cost by making many sacrifices 
in theirlives. The lower-middle and lower 
class families can ill-afford to provide any 
special educational environment to their 
children, in school or at home. Generally their 
children, are treated indifferently, and ridicul- 
ed insulted and punished whenever they ask 
for money. Their homes are usually devoid of 
books, magazines, stationery, and toys. 
Parents do not buy them educational toys or 
other audio-visual aids to kindle their curio- 
sity, motivation and insights. Dropping out 
of school, stagnation and truancy in these 
classes are considerable. The children often 
have poor levels of vocabulary, spelling, and 
linguistic abilities. They receive poor 
quality of education in institutions which 
charge no fees or very nominal fees. Mostly, 
they go to schools run by government or 
municipal bodies and panchayats. Despite 
these heavy odds against them, many of these 
children grow up as self-made personalities 
by dint of their hard work and succeed in 
this competitve society. 
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Social class differences are clearly reflected 
in the student population of the Medical 
Colleges, Indian Institutes of Technology, 
Research Institutes, and other prestigious 
colleges and university depertments. Even 


now, children of the privileged classes 
receive good higher education more by their 


affluence than by merit and reap its fruits 
throughout their lives. Only partial selection 
by merit and reservation for certain weaker 
sections of society alter the picture to some 
extent. Thus, the overall temper of higher 
education in India continues to be celitistic 
and exploitative. 


Why do our rural areas have less number 
of educational institutions than the urban 
ones? Why do educational institutions in 
rural areas generally impart education of 
poor quality ? Why do rural students gene- 
rally have lower levels of skills, achievement 
motivation and aspiration. 


Answers to these questions are inherent 
in our rural and urban social structures. 
While our villages have almost always re- 
mained centres of traditionalism, our cities 
have been centres of social change, moderni- 
zation and growth. While our villages have 
been reeling under ignorance and poverty, 
our cities have relatively been rolling in 
wealth. Rural areas have suffered most of 
the deprivations. While the rural areas start 
with such initial disadvantages, the urban 
areas start with relative advantages. All 
these things are bound to be reflected in the 
spread of education as well as in the whole 
paraphernalia of education—organization of 
institutions, school plants and equipment, 
curriculum, quality of books and teaching 
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materials, teaching methods, activities, quali- 
ty of teachers, discipline, etc. 


Mainly because of the impact of traditio- 
nal social structures, the expansion of 
educational facilities has been consider- 
ably slow and quality of education for 


the females, lower and  lower-middle 
classes, and rural areas limited, poor and 
disappointing 


Review Questions 


|. Give five illustrations to show that social 
class differences affect educational provi- 
sions for children 


N 


Compare and contrast two primary 
schools—one located in a village and the 


other in a town or city in your district. 


the following 


3. Critically comment on 
statements * 
(a) “Education is a market commodity 


whose quality depends upon the 
paying capacity of its buyers". 

“All talk of the emancipation of 
women is essentially an urban elite 
phenomenon", 


(b) 


“Tt is not education but a mere white 
wash of education that we find in 
many rural schools in our country." 


(o) 


4. How do the three social factors discussed 
above (sex, social-class, urban-rural divi- 
sion) affect educational provisions and 
aspirations ? 
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Hi 


IMPACT OF EDUCATION ON THE SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE 


This is a crucial question before us in 
India. We have been relying very heavily 
on education with the belief that it shall act 
as an effective instrument of social change in 
India. Much evidence may easily be collect- 
ed to support this belief. Thus, for instance, 
with the growing percentage of education 
among girls, the condition of women in our 
society has definitely registered, considerable 
improvement. More and more women have 
started going to work, marrying according to 
their wishes even cutting accross caste and 
community boundaries, started voting, con- 
testing elections, and getting to top positions 
or levels in almost all walks of life, compeiing 
with men and asserting themselves as equal 
citizens of India with the same rights and 
privileges as men. But for the contribution 
of education, all this would have remained a 
mere dream. 

It is also a sociological fact that educa- 
tion has enabled considerable number of men 
and women of lower class and lower-middle 
class to achieve quite an impressive degree of 
social mobility and progress in their careers. 
It is equally true in the case of many rural 

In cities, we find large 
ple who have come from 


rural areas working in government offices, 
industry, business and other sectors. Educa- 
tion has done a lot in changing, liberalizing 
and modernizing the values, attitudes, moti- 
vations and aspirations of people of all social 
class origins and of all areas—rural as well 


people as well. 
numbers of peo 
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as urban, and taking many of them to new 
heights of achievement and position. 

Many critics of our society, however, do 
not agree on all these achievements of educa- 
tion in changing our traditional social struc- 
tures. They feel that education has been 
rather weak, if not useless, in meeting this 
goal We are reminded that Indian men, 
even highly educated ones, still treat their 
women and girls with almost the same sort 
of outmoded outlook and concepts as existed 
centuries ago. Our villagers still have not 
improved materially and are poor in their 
culture; they still have a different set of 
values, attitudes and outlook on the world, 
which are essentially backward looking. 
Social class differences are still marked in 
our society, and instead of lessening they are 
increasing day by day. The critics point out 
that educated people also indulge in many 
undesirable and anti-social activities. All 
this is said to prove that education has not 
been able to affect the desired degrees of 
change in our traditional social structures, 
It certainly emphasises that we are still far 
from our targets in social reform. We should 
bear in mind that education is oniy one ins- 
trument of social change. There are many 
other agencies in society like political parties, 
economic organizations, governmental and 
voluntary organisations and mass media 
which are also responsible for bringing about 
desirable changes in the social structure, 
healthy and purposeful coordination of Work 
by all such agencies is the greatest Deed 
the hour. of 

In this lesson, you have seen the relati 
ship of sex, social class and raraj.y, Bus 
structures with education. You have tea 

ned 
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how education has been affected by these 
social structures or kinds of social stratifica- 
tion, and in its turn how it has sought to 
change them. You might have realized that 
the success achieved by education in chang- 
ing these social structures in terms of values, 
attitudes, motivations, outlook on the 
world, etc. has not been very impressive. 
Instead of disheartening us, this should serve 
as a challenge to all of us in the teaching 
profession 


Education is expected to change the 
values, attitudes, motivations, world out look, 
socio-economic status, and role structures 
of men and women belonging to dif- 
ferent social classes and regious. In India, 
these expectations from education have .o 
far been only partially fulfilled. Education 
alone cannot deliver the goods in adequate 
measure. Concerted and purposeful effort 
by various agents of social change is neces- 
sary to bring about the desired changes 


in the traditional social structures of our 
country. 


Review questions 


l. List some of the advantages which the 
present generation in your family has 
derived from education, as compared 
to the two earlier generations. 


to 


Suggest measures to make education 
an effective instrument of social 
change in rural India. 

3. What rolescan TV, radio, adult 
education classes and correspon- 
dence courses play in changing the 
traditional social structures in India ? 

4. Prepare a case for imparting an 

improved form of basic education 

in India keeping in view the ideas of 

Gandhi, problems faced by rural 

areas and the contents of the Govern- 


ment of India White Paper on Indian 
Education (1979). 
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LESSON 2.4.3 


Education and Social Transformation : Education 
as an Instrument of Social Change—I 


, S. P. Ruhela 


The objectives of this lesson are : (1) analyse the implica- 
tions of social change, (2) identify the various instruments or 
agents of social change, (3) see how education can bring about 
social change, (4) identify some of the limitations of education 


in its role as an instrument of social change. 

This lesson. deals with the meaning, contributory factors and 
process under the first objective defined above. The other three 
objectives will be pursued in the next lesson. i 


i 


I 
WHAT Is MEANT BY ‘SOCIAL CHANGE’? 


“The basic fact of today is the tremend- 
ous pace of change in human life".! Accord- 
ing to sociologists, social change means 
Variation or modification in any aspect of 
Social process, pattern or form. Kingslay 
Davis defines it as “only such alterations as 
occur in social organization, i.e. in the struc- 
ture and functions of society”. Harry 


Aur MENS 
l. Jawaharlal Nehru ; Credo ; 


2. B. Kuppuswamy, Social Changi 


Johnson covers five kinds of changes under 
social change: (a) change in social values : 
(b) institutional change; (c) change in distri- 
bution of possessions and rewards; (d) change 
in personel, and (e) change in abilities or 
attitudes of personnel In the words of 
B. Kuppuswamy, “When we speak of social 
change we simply assert that there is some 
change in social behaviour and in. the social 
structure"? 

It must, however, be kept in mind that 
each and every sort of variation, modification 


Circulated to friends, reprinted in N.Y. Times Magazine, September 7 1958 
e in India, New Delhi, Vikas Publications, 1972, p. 9. 
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or change in an individual’s behaviour in 
society cannot be called social change. 
In order to qualify.to be called a social 
change, a variation or change should be 
fairly lasting or significant; it should also 
set a trend. It should be revealed in the 
social relations, behaviour, values or actions 
of a good number of people in any society. 
The normal occurrence of social change 
affects a wide rangé of individual experience 
and functional aspects of society in the 
modern world. 


Social ‘changes have some significant fea- 
tures. They may be planned changes or 
unplanned changes. They may be caused by 
internal factors, or by external factors, ie. 
factors outside the given society. According 
to Maclver and Page, there may be three 
patterns of social change: 


(i) Cumulative change : The later develop- 
ments are based upon the earlier develop- 
ments and so it can be pictured asa 
curve which is going upwards. 


(i) Change in one direction followed by the 
reverse direction : In some aspects there 
js a change in the upward direction 
but afterwards there is a reversal of 
direction. For example, international 
trade may advance and then fall off. 


Gii) Wave-like change: It is like the second 
pattern, but there is no continuous in- 
crease even for some time. It is more 

like a wave with its alternating ups and 

downs. Fashions in society often follow 


this pattern. 


The course of change may be gradual 
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or rapid, peaceful or violent, continuous or 
spasmodic, orderly or erratic. The magni- 
tude of change may be small or large. Social 
changes are usually complex. It is difficult 
to predict which direction or directions a cer- 
tain change will take and what sort of 
changes it will lead to. Social change isa 
universal phenomenon; it occurs in all socie- 
ties. Usually many people hate or resist 
change, yet it is the only way to bring about 
progress. 


FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR 
SocIAL CHANGES 


Social changes 


are caused by several 
factors. 


Physical factors or factors related to 
nature like earth-quakes, volcanoes, floods 
and fire may render people homeless and 
ruined turning them into refugees forced to 
change' their whole style of living by migrat- 
ing to other places. Demographic factors 
like imbalance caused by change in ratio of 
males and females in a given population can 
lead to social changes. Thus, for example 
large numbers of young male soldiers died 
in Europe during World War II. The number 
of girls and women increased over the existing 
number of males, and this led to moral deteri- 
oration and sexual permissiveness throughout 
the Europe. 

Political factors like World War II, rule 
of the Nazi dictator Hitler in Germany, 
Bangladesh Crisis and partition of India in 
1947 have brought about several social 
changes in the respective societies. Economic 
factors like poverty, inflation, the Green 
Revolution and large amounts of money sent 
to their families by Indians serving abroad 
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certainly bring about a lot of social change 
in their behaviour, relations, spending pat- 
terns, institutions and outlook on the world. 
Industrial factors like establishment of indus- 
trial townships, urbanization and trade 
unionism are responsible for several kinds 
of social changes the lives of the people 
concerned. 

Scientific and technological 
and discoveries have caused several far-reach- 
ing social changes in the lives of people in 
developing as well as developed countries. 
Radio, television, refrigerator, car, aeropla- 
nes, new household gadgets, etc. have comp- 
letely changed our style of living, modes of 
thinking and social relations and even morals. 
Social and cultural factors like fashions, 
Women's Liberation Movement, renaissance 
Or reformist movements and satyagraha, 
definitely cause a lot of social change in 
diverse directions. Let us not forget the role 
of wars, revolutions and the like in causing 
Social changes. The history of mankind is 
replete with such narrations. 


inventions 


VARIOUS PROCESSES OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


The introduction to social change will 
not be complete unless we learn briefly about 
f socialjchange at work 
t significant processes 
Judes cultural 


the various processes o 
in our society. The mos 
of social change (which term inclu 
change as wellin this context) in India are 
the following : (i) Westernization, (ii) Indus- 
trialization, (iii) Urbanization, (iv) Sanskriti- 
zation, (v) Seclurization, (vi) Social Mobility, 
(vii) Politicization, (viii) Hinduization, (ix) 
Indianization, (x) Modernization. 
Let us briefly analyse each of them. 
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Westernization 


This is the process of social change by 
which the culture, traditions, styles of living 
and values of the westerners in general and 
the British in particular considerably affected 
the traditional Indian culture. and society, 
under the impact of the British rule’ and the 
education introduced by them. The Indians 
have not only adopted the western technology 
and educational system, but they have accep- 
ted even the western manners and habits in 
matters of food, dress, social relations, house 


keeping, amusements, marriages, etiquette 
and even morals. 


Industrialization 

Tt is the process of building up or esta- 
blishing industries and the accompanying 
social institutions and complex organizations 
of an industrial society. Such a process usually 
leads to several social changes and conseque- 
nces like rise in crimes, prostitution, drink- 
ing, trade union activities and agitations, rise 
in prices, growth of educational institutions, 
banks and business centres, and extension of 
roads and other civic amenities. 


Urbanization 

This is the process of social change which 
emphasizes the development or growth of 
towns, cities and urban centres of various 
kinds and sizes. There may be industrial 
cities, capitals, business cities, educational 
townships, religious cities, etc. A significant 
feature of this change is continuous migration 
from rural areas to such township. This 
social change process also leads to the same 
sort of social problems as industrialization. 
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Sanskritization 
This process has been identified by Pro- 
fessor M.N. Srinivas This- is peculiar to 
the Indian society. Inthe words of Srinivas 
“Tt is the process by which a low Hindu caste, 
or tribe or other group changes its customs, 
rituals, ideology, and ways of life in the dire- 
ction of a high caste. Generally such changes 
are followed by a claim to a higher position 
in the caste hierarchy than that traditionally 


conceded to the claimant caste by the local 
community". 


Lower castes try to pose themselves as 
upper castes—generally Brahmins and Kshat- 
tiyas, by changing their food habits, dress 
habits and other customs, abandoning meat- 
eating, drinking and animal sacrifices, invent- 
ing false genealcgies of their castes, worship- 
ing the gods and goddesses of upper castes, 
using false or ambiguous caste surnames like 
Singh, Varma, Solanki and so on. By this 
process, an effort is made by a lower caste 
to gain social respect in the eyes of other 
castes and communities and to live ina free 
socio-psychological environment. This process 
is seen more in urban areas than in villages 


Secularization 


It implies that “the various issues and 
evenis in personal and social life are evaluated 


not from a religious point of view but 
utilitarian’? The original meaning of 
‘secular’ was ‘rational’ or ‘logical’. Now this 


term implies rational, differentiation, r ‘ligious 
toleration and neutrality, broad ( u.look, 


weakening of orthodoxy and fanaticism, etc. 


Srinivas gives many examples to show how 
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this process of secularization works. The 
traditional Brahmin women observed several 
rules of pollution (chua-chhoot) and hygiene 
whenliving with their parents or parents-in- 
law. They become lax about these rules when 
they form separate households. Ceremonies 
like name-giving (namakarana), the first 
tonsure (chaula), the annual ritual of chang- 
ing the sacred thread (upakarma) are being 
dropped. Marriage rituals are being abbre- 
viated and some of them even omitted in the 
case of educated people. Ram Navami has 
become an important "cultural" occasion 
throughout South India except Kerala; 
concerts of classical South Indian (Carnatic) 
music are held in all cities during the nine days 
of the festival period. People of different 
religions participate in religious ceremonies 
and festivals, and in common dinner and 
parties. School textbooks contain Stories 
and lessons from different religious books 
and the lives of regional saints, excerpts from 
Old poets, etc., which Seek to  secularize 
people's beliefs and attitudes. Movements 
like those of Arya Samaj and Brahm 
Social legislation, and modern 


have promoted the process of sec 
considerably. 


o Samaj, 
education 
ularization 


Social mobility 


Tt refers to change of position in social 
Space, i.e., change in the system of relation- 
ships with respect to men and institutions. 
Theoretically, social mobility may occur in 
any direction, but the directions of greatest 
scciological significance are vertical and 
horizontal. It may be individual or group 
mobility, sponsored Or contest mobility. 
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Vertical mobility implies movements up the 
social or occupational ladder, accompanied 
by rise in status or position, income, etc. 
Horizontal mobility refers to change in place 
without accompanying rise in social or 
economic status. 

When a certain person achieves vertical 
or horizontal mobility in his life, it is called 
individual mobility, when a group or com- 
munity as a whole achieves it, it is called 
group mobility. Sponsored mobility means 
the mobility (usually vertical) achieved by an 
individual or group with the patronage, help 
or favour of any influential person, leader, 
businessman, or officer. You may perhaps 
recall a few names of young men who estab- 
lished industries or secured high positions in 
politics or bureaucracy with the help of their 
highly-placed relatives or family friends. On 
the other hand. contest mobility is achieved 
by an individual or group by hard work, 
Struggle and earnest efforts or through compe- 
titive examinations or selection. Most young 
men and women of the lower class and lower 
middle class in India, have to depend on con- 
test mobility to get into services, get admis- 
sions in higher education institutions or 
achieve economic and social progress in their 
lives, as they do not have their sponsors or 
patrons who would favour them (except to 
the extent government policies of reservation 
facilitate their upward mobility). 


Politicization : 

The process of the spread of knowledge 
about political ideologies, parties and leaders, 
and of awareness about the rights and duties 
of citizens, or about problems and issues 
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relating to local, regional, national and inter- 
national politics may be termed as politiciza- 
tion. Democracy, mass media, and education 
have greatly promoted this process throughout 
the country. Scenes of student unrest, tea- 
cher unrest, and employees unrest in schools, 
colleges and universities in India offer evid- 
ence of certain kinds of politicization. It is 
observed that many relatively well-to-do 
rural boys after receiving college education 
are now returning to their villages and be- 
coming local political leaders. They are 
giving a new fillip to this process. 


Hinduization 

The tendency and eíforts of several tribal 
communities in India to enter the broad 
fold of the Hindu social structure are implied 
by this process Thus, for example a 
section of the Bhil tribals has now become 
Bhil caste in the Hindu social structure. By 
so doing, the tribals think that they are 
gaining better social and cultural status. 
This may, unfortunately, not be a fact in 
every case, as usually tribals who become 
Hindus are accorded a low status and even 
the Harijans keep them away from dining 
and such other relations with them in rural 


areas. 


Indianization 

In Catholic churches in South India 
and elsewhere, we now observe that many 
nuns are putting on Indian dresses-sarees 
and blouses; worship is done in the worship 
styles of Hindus, using lamps, candles, in- 
cense, prasad etc; religious songs and prayers 
are rendered in the regional languages instead 
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of English and in Indian tunes. All these 
changes form part of the process of indiani- 
zation. This is an effort to reach closer to 
the hearts of the people, particularly the 
tribals and other backward groups who have 
become Christian converts or who are likely 
fo becomeso. This is a process of identifica- 
tion with the culture and spirit of India. 
Many tribes and communities right from the 
Aryans to the British have tried to Indianise 
themselves in varying degrees. 


Modernization 


According to Wilbert E. Moore, a leading 
authority on modernization, “what is invol- 
ved in modernization is a ‘total’ transforma- 
tion of a traditional or pre-modern society 
into the types of technology that characterize 
the ‘advanced’ economically Prosperous, and 
relatively politically stable nations of the 
Western world". 

Modernization | means change in the 
nature and complexity of values, attitudes, 
relationships, social institutions, associations, 
etc. on the model or models of some so-called 
modern countries like U.K.,U.S.S.R, U.S.A., 
Japan, or any other. A country may evolve 
its own model of modernity as well, by 
developing its own ideas on styles of living 
and technology. Whatever be the model of 
modernization accepted or developed by a 
particular society, there are certain things 
which cannot be ignored. The process of 
modernization lays a great deal of emphasis 
on rational and secular thinking, scientific 
attitude and positive attitudes towards work, 
wealth, savings, investments, risk-taking, 

- industrialization, .. urbanization, ... material 
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development and development of knowledge, 
apart from motivation to achieve higher and 
better in one’s life. (See also lessons 1.6 & 1.7) 


The term social change might imply 
changes in social attitudes behaviour, customs, 
habits, manners, relations and values of 
people, in social institutions and structures, 
in the ways or styles of living. 
may be cumulative, 
wave-like. 


Changes 
forward-backward or 


Physical and natural factors, demographic 
factors, political and economic factors and 
education itself might contribute to or 
influence social change. 


Social change in India takes place mainly 
through the processes of Westernization, 
Industrialization, Urbanization, Sanskritiza- 
tion, Secularization, Social Mobility, Politi- 


cization, Hinduization, Indianization, Moder- 
nization. 


Review questions 


l. Identify the main features of moder- 
nization as a social process. 


2. What sort of modernization should 
India have ? 

3. Should school teachers promote the 
process of Sanskritization ? Give 
arguments and examples to support 
your answer. 

4. 


How did English education speed up 
the process of Westernization in 
- India ?. What have been its good and 
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bad results for the Indian society and 
culture ? 

What are the problems arising from 
industrialization and urbanization ? 
Is it desirable to curb these processes 
or tendencies ? 

Point out the advantages 
advantages of politicization ? 


and dis- 


y^ 


How far would you like to promote 
vertical and horizontal social mobi- 
lity ? How? 

How important is secularization in 
modern India? Identify different forms 
of secularization. à 


(Note: Suggested readings—at the end of 
the next lesson) 


LESSON 2.4.4 


Education and Social Transformation : Education 


as an Instrument of Social Change—U 


S. P. Ruhela 


—————— 


In the previous lesson you have read about the various 
implications of social change and its contributory factors and pro- 


cesses, relevant to the contemporary Indian society. 


In this lesson you will learn about the role of various 


agents or instruments of social change, 


the role of education in 


social change, and its limitations in performing that role, 


I 


THE VARIOUS AGENTS OR INSTRU- 
MENTS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


Social change may be brought about by 
a number of agents or agencies of change. 
Legislation by the government often seeks to 
bring about changes in existing systems and 
practices or by implication jn behaviours, 
values and attitudes of people. Thus, for 
example, laws pertaining to the abolition of 
Privy purses of princes, abolition of the 
Jagirdari and of bonded labour, removal of 
untouchability, etc. during the post-indepen- 


dence era have brought into effect sweeping 
changes of various degrees of social, political, 
economic, cultural import in our country, 
Military action, police action and revolu- 
tions also may bring about Sweeping social 
change through drastic changes in the political 
and economic systems, "Police action’ by the 
Government of Independent India in Kashmir, 
Hyderabad, and Goa opened the flood-gates 
of sccial change in these areas allofa sudden. 
(Also think of the Frenc 
trial Revolution, 
Chinese Revolution 


h Revolution, Indus- 
Russian Revolution. and 
—for example.) 

Economic trends like inflation and dep- 
Tession as well as measures to control infla- 
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tion or remove depression, nationalization 
of banks or industries, rural credit, state con- 
trol of production centres, etc. have been 
instrumental in bringing about various dim- 
ensions of social change in many countries 
including ours. The Green revolution and 
industrialization in Punjab, for example, creat- 
ed a class of novo rich (new rich) people with 
their interesting socio-cultural features and 


problems. 
There has been a lot of talk about the 


roles of community development projects, 
family planning and welfare schemes, exchange 
of scholars on national and international 
planes, and projects of UNESCO, UNICEF, 
F.A.O, etc. as instruments of social change 
in India during the last three decades. 
Technology is an important agent of 
Social change in innumerable ways. How 


much have our lives changed due to the in- 


creased production and consumption of 


Scooters, cars, aeroplanes, papers, magazines, 
film, radios, TV, typewriter, chemical ferti- 
lizers, household gadgets, synthetic clothes, 


etc. ! 
Social and cultural reformers, reform 


movements, and religious and cultural organi- 
zations act as very significant instruments of 
Social and cultural change. 

Education has tremendous scope a 
instrument of social change. You will learn 
about it in detail in the next section. Here it 
Will suffice to bear in mind that through edu- 
Cation not only knowledge is imparted, but 
Skills, interests, attitudes, aspirations and 
Values are developed, social progress is facili- 
tated, and the social and cultural level of the 


People is raised. 


s an 
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Social change may be brought about by 
various agents or instruments. Most pro- 
minent of them are legislation, Military 
or police revolution, political 


change. economic trends and measures, 


action, 


community development projects, special 
projects of national and international 
organizations, technology, social and cul- 

and 


tural movements and organizations, 
education. (Mass media like radio, TV, 
films etc. are covered in technology.) 


Review Questions 

1. Identify some significant changes attemp- 
ted through social legislation in India 
and assess the impact. 

2. Identify some changes brought about by 
radio, films and TV in urban and rural 
areas of India. 

3. Identify about a dozen social and cult- 
ural changes which have taken place in 
your native village or town during the 
last 30 years. Mention the instruments 
responsible for them. 


Il 


ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SOCIAL CHANGE 


Asa matter of fact, in tribal communities, 
simpler societies and rural communities, the 
main role of education has been to socialize 
the younger generation. In primary classes 
and most of the secondary school curricula, 
this role of socialization, which is essentially 
that of conservation of culture and adjustment 
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with the current social set up and culture, 
continues to be kept in view. The importance 
of socialization is recognised even at the ad- 
vanced levels of learning. 

But in the context of changing times, this 
limited role of education no longer suffices. 
Socio-economic, political, cultural, scientific 
and technological changes are taking place all 
around us in the world, and they throw up 
several problems causing widespread unrest 
and dissatisfaction with current practices and 
traditional values. 

Among philosophers, there is a group or 
school of thinkers called the ‘“Reconstruc- 
tionists". They believe that we are living in 
an age of crisis. The crisis is so acute that 
unless we quickly bring to bear upon the 
solution of our problems, the knowledge and 
understandings we already possess, we may 
be in danger of losing our civilization. They 
hold the opinion that the school must act as 
an instrument of significant social change. 
It should guide the growth of the society in 
the light of the most advanced knowledge we 
have and should help the new generation to 
understand, interpret and appreciate the 
knowledge that may be helpful in solving the 
problems faced by the society. 

This view of the 
philosophers is supported by educational 
sociologists-Karl Manneheim, for example, 
emphasized the need to take note of the 
changed temper of the times when the princi- 
ples of democracy, freedom, equality and 
secularism are fast spreading throughout the 
world. It is in this context that he wrote as 
under : 


“Reconstructionist”’ 


“In a democratic society, fluidity of 
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educational aim is a precondition to serv- 

ing the interest of differing groups repre- 

senting a variety of religious beliefs, of 
social classes, of nationalities, occupational 

groupings.....- i 

“Education is concerned with effecting 
change in the knowledge and attitudes of a 
person and its success can only be measured 
in this way”. 

The well-known American philosopher- 
educationist John Dewey was also of the same 
view. According to him, “Education is the 
fundamental method of social progress and 
reform. By means of it, society can formu- 
late its own means and resources, and thus 
shape itself with definiteness in the direction 
in which it wishes to move. This it does in 
two ways: by guiding children towards new 
values (or new emphasis within the existing 
patterns of values) and by assisting the deve- 
lopment of intelligence in individual children 
and increasing society's potential for its own 
transformation’’. 

In their innumerable speeches and writ- 
ings, Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Swami 
Vivekananda, Lala Lajpat Rai, Lala Har 
Dayal, Mahatma Gandhi, Sri Aurobindo, 
Jawahar Lal Nehru and many other leaders 
and reformers of our society strongly advoca- 
ted the use of education as the most important 
single instrument and medium for bringing 
about changes in our soviety. 

These social and political leaders were 
disgusted with the diehard or fossilized Indian 
traditions and superstitions, the decay that 
had set in the economy and social institutions, 
the degrading political, economic, cultural 
and mental slavery, and the poverty, illiteracy, 
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backwardness, inertia, bigotry and parochia- 
lism that were fairly widespread in the 


country. Through moderen 
wanted the valües, attitudes, knowledge, 
thinking, behaviour, interaction patterns and 
the whole world-outlook of our countrymen 
broadened, liberalized, humanized and moder- 
nized. They keenly wanted social reforms, 
rural reconstruction, political freedom, social 
consciousness, and upsurge of new functiona] 
values among the Indian people. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy advocated the introduction of 
English language, English education and 
Western sciences in India so that the flood- 
gates of modernity might be flung wide open. 
Gandhiji and other Indian leaders advocated 
national freedom, social and cultural reforms, 
village reconstuction and Sarvodaya as essen- 
tial forms of change to be ushered into 
our society. The importance of education 
was duly recognised by all these great leaders 
of social change. Gandhiji wanted his scheme 
of Basic Education to be the main instru- 
ment of social change. In his words, “The 
Basic School should be the spearhead ofa 
non-violent social revolution"'. 

During the post-independent era, the role 
of education in bringing about social changes 
was very much appreciated. The Jive Year 
Plans sought to promote a lotof industriali- 
zation, urbanization, rural development and 
socia] mobility by various means, one of the 
main ones being education. Why ? The 
reasons are not far to seek. 

Education is expected to change the valuc 
and attitudes of the people and to create in 
them the urge or motivation to achieve social 
class ascendancy and social mobility. It is 
widely believed that modern education, if 


education they 


values 
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properly handled, can mould people into en- 
lightened, empathetic, risk-taking, industrious 
aad psychologically mobile and powerful per- 
sonalities. Education can be of immense help 
in bringing about democratization, secularism 
and national integration as well economic 
prosperity and proper political socialization. 
The axe of education can cut down the thick 
roots of outmoded traditions, superstitions, 
ignorance, backwardness, parochialism and 
the like. The minds of dull, pessimistic, 
passive and traditionally unmotivated people 
can be stirred with the aid of modern 
education. 

Education can be. of great aid to people 
in identifying their weaknesses, limitations or 
gaps in knowledge, and in gaining knowledge 
and skills necessary for achieving progress in 
all spheres of their lives in a systematic and 
consistent manner. 

At least two more functions of education 
deserve mention in this context. It provides 
vocational training, skills and knowledge to 
help persons become successful citizens. It also 
acts as ‘social equalizer’ or ‘social leveller’. 
Even the poor and the down-trodden can 
hope to go up the social ladder and enjoy 
the benefits of power, prestige and comfort 
by dint of good education. 

This apart, education-even the minimal 
primary education meant for all-brings about 
improvement in the quality of the life of 
people in general. It prepares a social climate 
conducive to social change, reform, progress, 
and pursuit of betterment and excellence. 

In view of these potentialities of education 


as powerful instrument of social change, many 
forms and levels of education-formal educa- 
tion, non formal education, adult education, 
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informal education, and vocational education 
at different levels are being provided in our 
country. Not only the Ceniral and State 
Governments but even many other social 
agencies are spending large amounts on 
education every year. 

Writing in the context of the American 
society, Borgan makes a very pertinent point 
on the role of education in social change in 
the following extract : 


“The social and political role of American 
education cannot be understood if it is 
thought of as being primarily a means of 
formal instruction...... If these millions of 
boys and girls are to be judged by their 
academic accomplishments, they will be 
judged harshly. But they are not to be 
so judged, for their schools are doing 
far more than instruct them; they are 
letting them instruct each other in how 
to live in America". 


In our country also, we should judge the 
role of education in bringing about this sort 
of change in the lives of millions of children 
coming from diverse home backgrounds- 
rural areas, slums, tribal pockets, mountain- 
ous regions, interior forests, lower social 
classes, etc. They all come to realise 
through education the social and emo- 
tional unity of India, the common culture 
and civilization of the Indian people, and a 
common political and national faith, which 
are necessary to sustain a well-integrated, 
prosperous and powerful nation 


As an instrument of social change, educ- 
ation is expected to bring about change not 
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only in the knowledge and skill but also in 
the values, attitudes, world-outlook, and 
life style of the people. It promotes new 
Skills, habits, tolerance and political and 
national faith, among other things. It is also 
expected to change the social class composi- 
tion of the people, and promote social 
mobility and ascendance, and a climate 
of reform, betterment, optimism, liberalism 
and humanism. 


Review questions 


1. Identify different kinds of contribu- 
tions which education can make as 
an instrument of social change in 
your native place and in india as a 
whole in the present context 


2. Identify some changes in the Indian 
society brought about through the 
System of English Education. 


3. Identify the social changes emphasis- 
ed or implied in educational reforms 
introduced in India after indepen- 
dence. 


4 Comment on the following state- 
ments : 


(a) ... the university, next to govern- 
ment itself, is the most essential 
instrument in a country seeking 


to enter the modern world"— 
Arthur Porter, 


(b) Education makes people easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive: 
easy to govern butimpossible to 
enslave."—Henry Peter. 
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IH 


LIMITATIONS OF EDUCATION IN THE 
PROCESS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the previous section, you have learnt 
that education can bea very effective instru- 
ment to bring about desired social, economic, 
cultural, political and philosophical changes 
in any society. However, we should realise 
that in order to function as an effective agent 
of social change, our educational system 
should itself undergo change. It should be 
free from the evils of favouritism, nepotism, 
maladministration, poor planning, backward- 
It should have clarity of 


ness, and inertia. x 
attainability 


purpose and specificity and i 
of goals, It should function in co-ordina- 
tion with other institutions and agencies In 
society. It cannot achieve good results by 
functioning in isolation. 

Unfortunately, our e 
suffers from several such limitations which 
prevent it from becoming an effective instru- 
ment of social change. The first obvious 
limitation is that of resources. We do not 
have adequate funds, quality teachers and 
effective materials for providing education of 
good quality to every child and adult who is 
to be educated. Then there is considerable 
diversity of views on how the educational 
goals can be achieved, and even on the goals 
and priorities themselves. Our courscs in 
different stages and subjects are not upto date, 
well-designed or specially suited to the needs 
and conditions of the Indian society. The 
students are not adequately exposed to the 
crucial problems needing reform, change or 
solution and the techniques of meeting such 


educational system _ 
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chalienges. The administration of many 
educational institutions is still undemocratic 
and reflective of bias and prejudice, it does 
not promote good human relations and dedi- 
cation to duty on the part of teachers or stu- 
dents. Many teachers, do not care to equip 
themselves with the knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and values necessary to play effectively the 
great role of agents of social change. Some 
institutions suffer on account of cliques and 

jealousies on the part of teachers and admini- 

strators. 

There is a general tendency in many of 
our teachers to dislike change and innova- 
tion. They prefer to toe the well-trodden 
and familiar static parts of positions or tradi- 
tions. It is also observed that many do not 
wish to get closer to the community outside 
the school. It is difficult to change the com- 
munity or society unless teachers overcome 
their isolation, shyness and complexes in 
identifying themselves with the larger com- 
munity, and working with it and for it. 

There is a greater need for organizing 
more and more of community based co-curri- 
cular activities, oriented towards production 
or service, in which students, teachers, parents 
and other members of the public may come 
together and plan and work for the better- 
ment of their society collectively. 

The teacher education courses imparted 
in training institutions and university depart- 
ments of education must lay greater emphasis 
on the role of education as an instrument of 
social change and modernization. There is 
need to shift the focus from the past to the 
present and the future of society. The needs 
of the future society and the role of education 
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therein should be impressed upon teachers— 
new and experienced. 

Teachers should be exposed to mass 
media in a big way in order to educate them- 
selves and through them the next generation 
at least. They should be encouraged aud 
helped to use radio, television, newspapers 
and magazines, films, ctc. to increase their 
knowledge of the problems of our society and 
the ways to tackle them. The content and 
techniques of education should be revolution- 
ised, and rigidities of the educational system, 
like the examination system, should be re- 
moved and replaced in an enlightened manner. 

In this chapter, you have learned about 
the role of education as an instrument of 
social change, and the limitations relating to 
it. You must have realised that the task of 
changing the society, especially in our context 
where we have a traditional society and so 
many vested interests, is very difficult. Unless 
three conditions are fulfilled, it is difficult. to 
achieve this objective ! Firstly, our educational 
system itself should be purposefully changed 
and reconstructed. Secondly, education must 
receive much more attention from our poli- 
ticians and elite than what it is receiving 
today. And lastly, educational institutions 
should seriously and willingly try to colla- 
borate with other agencies engaged in the 
great task of bringing about social change. 


In order to function as an effective instru- 
ment of social change in India, education 
should overcome some of its limitations. The 
educational institutions should reform them- 
selves. Their administration, courses, activities 
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and social climate should change in accor- 
dance with the desired goals of social change. 
The educational institutions should prepare 
such teachers, who can understand and per- 
form his role asan agent of social change 
effectively. Teachers and educational institu- 
tions should try to shed their alienation, and 
work in co-ordination with several other 
institutions and agents of social change. 


Review questions 


l. Identify the hurdles in the path of 
education, functioning as an instru- 
ment of social change in India. 


2. What kinds of changes must the 
educational system undergo in order 


to make itself an effective instrument 
of social change ? 


3. “It is the task of the teacher to 
educate for change - to educate 
through change - to educate for 
orderly planned revolution. If 
necessary, to educate through more 


disruptive revolutionary action.” 
E. W. Gordon. 


Discuss this view 


Briefly comment on the following 
Statements : 


(a) "Quite a large part of our educa- 
tional discussion is like lecturing 


on navigation while the ship is 
going down". V. V. John. 


(b) “The destiny of Indian 
being shaped in her class rooms" 
Education Commisson (1964-66). 


is now 


MS 
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LESSON 2.4.5 


Education and Social Transformation : 
Education and Politics 


S. N. Panda 


In this lesson, an attempt has been made to bring out the 


relationship between Politics and Education—how political systems 


influence the educational endeavour, 


three sections. 


The lesson is divided into 


While Section I gives a general outline, Section II 


deals with oligarchies, fascist and socialistic States, and Section UT 
with Democracy. The broad outlines of these different political 


organisations and their implications or the educational system have 


been given, 


POLITICS AND EDUCATION 


Education, we all know, is directly concer- 
ned with man living in society. Therefore, it 
is influenced by the society in which man 
lives. Plato stressed the importance of an 
ideal way of life consonant with man’s highest 
nature and universal values. His disciple 
Aristotle emphasized that man is a civic crea- 
ture, a social animal living in communities un- 
der specific types of government, institutions 
and organisations. Life in a community or 
society is impossible without certain ideals or 
values, government and institutions. Natu- 
rally they influence education. 


The word ‘politics’ is derived from a 
Greek word meaning ‘city’. In course of time 
it came to connote the various transactions 
of city life especially the management of public 
affairs. Aristotle holds that Politics’ centres 
in the holding of political power which may 
be confined to one man (monarchy-despotism 
or dictatorship) or a small group (oligarchy 
or aristocracy or nobility or plutocracy) or 
many (democracy), 

The relationship between politics and 
education is as old as the Greek, Roman and 
Chinese civilizations, The Spartans emphasi- 
zed that the State is a metaphysical entity; the 


Athenians relied on democratic individualism 
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and the Sophists maintained that man 
is "the measure of all things". Plato, in 
his famous ‘REPUBLIC’ emphasized that 
proper education depends upon a state and 
a proper state can be established through 
proper education. Therefore, he wanted 
philosopher-statesmen, as distinct from arti- 
sans and warriors, as well as a different 
system of education for them. Aristotle 
went a step further by emphasizing that all 
belong to the state and each man is a part of 
the state or society. He, therefore, advocated 
that all must have the same kind of education. 
Thus each political ideology has its implica- 
tions for the conception and role of education 
for; both flow from the same basic philosophy 
covering the conceptions of man and society, 
the ideals and values they should cherish, and 
the aims they should pursue. 


(i) The Platonic ideal of ethical life and the 
Aristotalion proposition of community- 
life, although distinct are not disparate. 
The two are complementary in social 
living. 

(ii) Political power may be in the hands of 


one, a few or many. Politics and educa- 
tion are closely linked. Modern concepts 


of education were formed during the 
ancient Greek civilization. 


II 


EDUCATION UNDER MONARCHY, OLIGARCHY 
FASCISM AND COMMUNISM 


Monarchy 


Political power or 
vested in one man or ruler may be benevolent 


sovereignty, when 
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or malevolent, beneficial or prejudicial. The 
king or monarch may be a despot, dictator 
or tyrant. Whatever may be the state of 
affairs, the final decision of public policy. 
specially education, rests with him. Here edu- 
cation differs—the ruler having one kind and 
the ruled another; the ruler is to lead, 
command, and govern and the ruled are to 
follow, obey and be governed. Initiative and 
criticism are not tolerated. Education—its 
aims and objectives, curriculum, and teachers 
is meant to propagate the accepted ideas and 
systems, and indoctrinate the future genera- 
tions on them. Superior education is confined 
to one person only or a few and it is a here- 
ditary right. 


Autocracy prescribes different types of 
education to be provided to the monarch 
and the masses. Obedience and discipline 
major values required of the 


are the 


people. 


Review questions 


1. Cite examples from Indian puranas and 
history to show that education of kings 
was dilferent from that of commoners. 


t2 


Identify certain branches of knowledge 
which differentiated the education of 
kings from that of the commoners. 


Oligarchy 


Sometimes the sovereign power is held by 
a few, a small group ora minority party. 


This has been named oligarchy. In ancient 
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Athens it was known as ‘Aristocracy’, in 
modern capitalism ‘Plutocracy’. In medi- 
eval Europe it was controlled by the ‘nobility’. 
In these cases education was an upper-class 
privilege. The nobles and aristocrats had a 
virtual monopoly over it. There were, there- 
fore, two sets of schools—one for the ‘classes’ 
and the other for the ‘masses’. Good edu- 
cation was confined to the dominant elite at 
the cost of the masses. The norms of civic 
character and morality were derived from the 
lives of aristocrats or nobles. The norms 
set up by the nobility ware transmitted from 
generation to generation. The select minority 
of the elite dominated over the masses and 
Teceived superior instruction. The values 
emphasized for the masses were obedience 
and loyalty, duty, discipline a d self-sacrifice. 


Aristocracy differentiates between the 
education of the ‘classes’ and the masses; 
it emphasizes education of the elite, and 
obedience on the part of the masses. 


Review questions 


l. Give three reasons to justify why class- 


education was introduced in medieval 
Europe 


2. identify forms of class-education preva- 


lent in modern India and outline their 
special features. 


Fascism 


According to the Fascists the State is 
Supreme; it has certain purposes, intentions, 
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goals, ideals and values which generally form 
a 'pattern of culture' to be adopted by all. 
The individual is subservient to the State. The 
State, by its laws, positively or negatively, 
by command or by persuation, subjects and 
subordinates the individual's purposes, con- 
duct, and activities to the will of the State, 
and establishes its authority and supremacy. 
Even the personal activities of the individual 
should have the sanction of the State. Thus, 
the individual ‘will’ is merged in the ‘social 
will’. The State assumes its own purposes 
and aspirations. It sets up an organic con- 
cept of the State with a life and purpose of 
its own, commanding and controlling those 
of the individual. There, ‘liberty’ is not a 
right but is contingent on the purposes of 
the state. The highest ethical values are 
subordination, discipline and obedience. 
Sovereignty lies with men who can realise 
the aspirations of the State as a unity in rela- 
tion to its past, present and future. The 
Government is based on authority and order 
on the one side and obedience and discipline 
on the other. It is an idealised metaphysical 
entity over and above the individual citizen, 
transcending all his desires and aspirations. It 
has a morality of its own. Education is 
means to enlighten the masses in the ideals 
of such a State. Only the State has the right 
to conirol education and decide its content 
and methodology, and the clientele. It em- 
phasizes the education of the ‘elite? who are 
vital for the maintenance of the State, and 
education equips them, sustains them, and 
raises their potentialities as instruments of 


creation, preservation and destruction-like 
the processes of life, 
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Education aims at expressing and trans- 
mitting the social and cuitural authority of 
the State. The society desires (wills) that 
the pupils should be good citizens, sensitive 
to its values and ready to interpret and main- 
tain them and devote their lives for the State. 
The school system is instrumental in achieving 
this. The mind of the student must shed its 
peculiarities and turn towards what is com- 
mon (well known) knowledge and the will of 
the state or society. Therefore he must sub- 
mit himself before the general will or social 
will. Education must iron out individual 
interests and tendencies and stimulate and 
develop such activities and powers as are 
useful to the society. This is needed for the 
preservation of the self as well as the society 
or state at large. 

We come across such a system in sparta 
in ancient Greece, in modern days in Fascist 
Italy and Nazi Germany, where the indivi- 
dual had to subordinate himself to the dict- 
ates of the State. 


State or society is supreme, and individual 
is a means to attain its objectives through 
subordination, obedience and discipline. 


Review questions 


1, What is the central idea of a Fascist/ 
Totalitarian State, and its implication for 
education ? 


t2 


Bring out the similarities in purposes and 
emphases in education, between an auto- 
cracy and a Fascist/Totalitarian State. 
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3. Define General will/Social will. 
it related to education ? 


How is 


Communism 


Another form of ‘Oligarchy’ or ‘rule of a 
few' is found in certain socialist or communist 
countries where the sovereign power is virtual- 
ly held by a political party whose head is 
often a personal dictator. This brand of 
socialism or proletarian (worker's) dictator- 
ship has constructed another ideology in all 
fields of thought. The aim is to instill in the 
growing generation socialistic ideas and indo- 
ctrinate the youth in proletarian philosophy. 
Indoctrination is conducted through educa- 
tion, literature and the press. All education 
is under the control of the State or theSociety. 
Everyone has adequate opportunity for 
education relative to his ability. Educational 
opportunity is proportionate to the ability of 
the individual. Chances are thus quantita- 
tively equal. Citizens have the right to such 
education as would fit them for citizenship. 
A minimum level of education is maintained, 
below which no one of average ability would 
be allowed to fall. Higher and superior edu- 
cational opportunities are limited to those 
selected by merit and suitability. Academic 
freedom or self determination is tolerated 
only within the confines of Communist doct- 
rine and Marxist frame of reference. The 
proletariat as the centre of gravity in the 
communistic philosophy is emphasized in the 
curriculum and the cultural pursuits; the 
struggle of the proletariat and its ultimate 
victory over the bourgeos are emphasized 
with absorbing interest in education. 
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Communistic/Socialistic education empha- 
sizes indoctrination, proletarian struggle 
and victory, quantitative equality, a mini- 
mum level for all, opportunity relative to 


ability, and higher education on a selective 
basis 


Review questions 


l. Elucidate the principles of quantitative 
equality. 


Bring out the points of similarity between 
Fascism and Communism in respect of 


the basic political ideology and the system 
of education. 


Communism emphasizes creation of a 
class-less society but not class-less educa- 
tion. How far is this observation valid ? 


HI 
DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION 


Democracy is generally regarded as the 
government of many where sovereignty rests 
with the masses (vide lesson 1.3 1). But it is 
also a way of life, an attitude of the mind, an 
order of social relations, a spirit of under- 
standing, and lastly, a spiritual value which 
places the individual on a high pedestal. It 
implies that the sum of individual interests is 


the same as the collective interest of the 
State. The state and society exist for the 


sake of the individuals who compose them. 
The ends of both are determined by the aims, 
aspirations and interests of the individuals. The 
government only accelerates the fulfilment of 


individual interests and ends. It also main- 
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tains a balance between conflicting interests 
of different individuals and groups. The 
essence of social, economic and political life 
is absolute individual liberty. Education 
emphasizes democratic ‘citizenship’, social 
efficiency and self-actualization. Public 
education serves the State by creating free 
citizens with faith in democracy and in the 
state. By providing universal education it 
enables everyone to strive for self-reliance and 
aubundent living as well as the highest per- 
fection one is capable of attaining. The 
major purpose is to develop individuality 
through adequate opportunity to everyone. 
It is the utmost development and enjoyment 
of individuality through self-expression, self- 
activity, self-control and  self-direction. 
Besides respecting the essential dignity of the 
individual, demccracy holds a firm faith in 
human dignity in general, making for 
belief in the universal brotherhood of man— 
all the world a family’. Equality of 
opportunity and individual freedom of 
choice in education are emphasized, The 
individual is educated according to his talents 
in such a way as to benefit not only himself 
but the whole society, 

Democracy has many inherent challenges 
as well Individual dignity and freedom 
might be misused. Rights to life, liberty and 
happiness might apear hollow; values may be 
eroded; religious and other subtle human 
qualities might dwindle. ^ Equality of 
Opportunity might be a misnomer. Economic 
inequality and exploitation might prevail. 
Since a modern demccracy is representative 
in character, the majority party with one or 
à few powerful leaders at the top might abuse 
Power and convert it into a theocratic of 
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oligarchic, state. Instead of encouraging 
sturdy self-reliance and confidence, and the 
pursuit of freedom and individuality, it might 
create in the individual a sense of loneliness 
and insecurity. This might lead to authorit- 
arianism There might te competitive struggle 
for eccrcmic ard educational opportunities. 
Greater loyalty to the self ora narrow group 
might jeopardise the welfare of the society 
at large. In times of national crisis, freedom 
and individuality might be liabilities to the 
State, Unhealthy competitions and imbalanced 
developments, poverty, ignorence,  petty- 
mindedness and illiteracy have been causes 
for worry in democracies. Good education 
for all is possibly the best corrective to all 


these ills and threats. 


(i) Education in a democracy emphasizes the 
freedom and dignity of the individual, 
responsible citizenship, economic eflici- 
ency, self-realization, equality of opportu- 
nity for all. 

(i) Demccracy faces dangers from both 
outside and inside; it has liabilitics as well 
as assets; education possibly offers the best 
prevention as well as cure. 


Review questions 


1. Differentiate between individual 
dignity and human dignity. 


2. Cite two doctrines from Indian philo- 


Iz 


10. 


sophy which emphasize the democr™ 
atic spirit. 


What are the economic and political 
requirements of a democracy ? 


Identify activities and organizational 
features in the school which have 
direct bearing on training for 
democracy. 


In a democracy political parties, even 
those in a minority, wield political 
power. How is it different from 
oligarchy ? 


Cite instances when autocrats or 
self-seekers in the name of liberty, 
have destroyed/tried to destroy demo- 
cracy. 

Analyse the essential features of 
education in a democracy and for 
democracy. 


How can educational opportunities 
be misused in a democracy? Cite 
instances. 


Some say that ‘pursuit of excellence’ 
is the keystone of democratic educa- 
tion, but in actual practice it is con- 
fined to a limited elite. How? Give 
reasons. 


In what ways can education sustain 
a healthy democracy, offering effective 
prevention and cure for its ills and 
threats ? 
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LESSON 2.4.6 


Education and Social Transformation : 
Education and Socialism 


S. P. Ruhela 


This lesson is aimed at (i) identifying the distinguishing 
features of Indian socialism ; (ii) recognizing the different ways 
in which education helps in the building of a socialist pattern of 
Indian society, pinpointing the limitations of Indian education in this 
regard; and (iii) suggesting ways to make our educational 
system functional to the society's goal of achieving social justice. 


The lesson has three sections: in the first, we present a 
brief portrait of Indian Socialism, in the second the efforts to 
promote a socialistic pattern of society through education, and in 
the last the limitations of our educational system and suggestions 
to make it an effective instrument of socialistic changes in our 


Society. 


I 


WHAT ARE THE ESSENTIALS OF SOCIALISM ? 
You have already learnt about the 
concept of socialism in lesson 1.4. The 
Marxist and Gandhian concepts of socialism 
have been briefly presented there. In this 
lesson, we are going to focus our attention 
on the essentials of socialism, and that too, 
as they are relevant to the Indian context. 
The word socialism was first used in Italy 
as early as 1803. But the real credit for 
developing this concept goes to scholars 


like Robert Owen (1771-1858), Saint Simon 
(1769-1825), Charles Fourier (1772-1837), 
Gracchus Babeys (1760-97), William Godwin 
(1756-1836) Luis Blanc (1813-82), Peter 
Kropotkin (1842-1921) P.J. Proudhon 
(1809-62), Karl Marx (1818-83), Friedrich 
Engles (1820-95), Leo Tolstoy (1828-1919), 
and A. J. Penty, Lenin, Gandhi and Nehru, 
among later leaders. 

Various brands of socialism have been 
formulated from time to time such as socia- 
lism of the type of controlled capitalism, 
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Christian socialism, Fabian socialism, Guild 
Democratic socialism, Scientific 
Marxist-Leninist socialism. 


socialism, 
socialism, 


These concepts of socialism differ from 
one another. But the most essential features 
commonly implied in the concept of 
socialism are only a handful and are quite 
clear. They have been summarized by a 
Soviet social scientist, A. Butenko in his 
article “Socialism as a Social System 
Nature and Principal Characteristics". 


Socialism aspires to build a society with- 
out exploitation of man by man ; each person 
should feel economically and psychologi- 
cally free from The state 
should control all means of production. 
There should be large-scale industry in 
highly developed form. There is no place 
for social class struggles. The rights and 
freedoms of the individual should be 
safeguarded There is no scope for capitalism 
ina socialist society. A socialist social 
system represents a system of production, 
sociopolitical organization and ideological 
relations which would ensure the satisfaction 
of the vital interests of the working class. 


exploitation. 


Tt is against this baseline picture of 
socialism that we have to understand and 
appreciate the nature of Indian socialism, 
which is, by and large, a contribution of 
Gandhi and Nehru. In lesson 1.4., you 
have learnt about Gandhian socialism. Let 
us now have an idea of Nehru's concept of 
socialism. Nehru’s idea on socialism in 
India have been very well summarized by 
sociologist P. G. Joshi in his paper “Nehru 
and Socialism in India 1919-1939". They 
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can be briefly highlighted as under. 

1. Nehru’s thinking on socialism bears the 
distinct impress of three important trends 
of Western thought-humanism, Utopian 
socialism and Marxist-scientific socialism. 


N 


He does not accept the dictatorship of 
the proletariat (working class) as a necess- 
ary part of socialism, or of the transition 
to socialism. 


3. His socialist vision has four constituents : 


(i) a deep sympathy for the common 
man and a passion for equality 
between man and man ; 

(ii) the idea that the economic system 

should be based on a humane outlook 

and must not sacrifice man for money; 

(iii) the view that private property must 

give way to social ownership of the 

means of production ; 


(iv) Socialism should imply a new rela- 
tionship between man and man, a 
vast psychological transform tion 
involving a new spirit of service and 
co-operation. 


4. Nehru made a sharp break from the two 


fundamental tenets of the Gandhian 
economic ideology — the rejection of 
modern economic progress based on 


advanced scientific technology, and the 
emphasis on small industry as the wayout 
for India. 


He firmly believed that India should have 
a democratic state structure with maximum 
regard for freedom of expression, 
freedom to form or join any organization, 
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and individual liberty. He emphasized 
that socialism ‘‘is not just an economic 
doctrine but a philosophy of life which 
involved a profound change in habits, 


interests, values and motivations. 


These ideas of Nehru have influenced 
Indians very much, and in the course of the 
last three decades we have developed an 
Indian brand of socialism. As early as 
December 1948 the Economic Programmes 
Committee of the Congress with Nehru as 
its chairman submitted a report covering 
anumber of points for a concrete plan of 
action, which was adopted at the Jaipur 
session of the Congress. In the Constitution 
of India, we can see a number of Articles and 
Directive Principles of State Policy pointing 
to socialism. You have already read about 
them in Lesson 1.2 as you might recall. If 
you go through the documents concerning 
the five year plans of India issued by the 
Planning Commission ofthe Government of 
India, you will come to know and appreciate 
the various attempts made so far to bring 
about, through gradual reconstruction, a 
socialistic pattern of society in India. 

On the basis of all these, you would know 
that the type of socialism we have in India 
is significantly different from the types of 
socialism ^ evolved elsewhere e.g. USSR, 
China or other so called Communist or 
Socialist countries of the world. 

Let us emphasize once again the disting- 
uishing features of our socialism : 

1, We believe in employing only non-violent 
methods to bring about a gradual socia- 
listic revolution in our country. We wish 
to attain the goal of building up a caste- 
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less, classless and exploitation free society 
through non-violent means. 


We believe in ensuring equality, freedom 
and social justice to all sections of our 
population. We wish to provide special 
facilities to the underprivileged people. 
We, however, do not wish the working 
class to become the sole masters of our 


tS 


country. 


3. We do not believe in the growth of large- 
scale industrialization only. We want 
cottage industries and the rural economy 
also to flourish. 


4. We have a mixed economy which accom- 
modates capitalism along with state con- 
trol over production units. 


5. We wish to decentralize rather than cent- 
ralize—the planning and administration of 
governmental and social institutions, 
especially the welfare or development 
activities for the uplift of the underprivi- 
leged. 


6. We want to follow the Sarvodaya ideal of 
society as propounded by Gandhiji, 
Vinoba Bhave and Jai Prakash Narayan. 


of socialism 
the con- 
in other 


Thus the Indian concept 
is signiticantly different from 
cepts and brands of socialism 
countries. 


The Indian concept of socialism is the 
contribution of Gandhi, Nehru, Jaya- 
prakash Narayan and their followers. It 
is based on non-violence, equality, freedom, 
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social justice and decentralization. It ad- 
vocates mixed economy, growth of cottage 
industries along with large-scale industries, 
and the sarvodaya ideal of society. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


1. It is said that socialism has now become a 
national need. Give four arguments in 
support of this view. 


2. Collect some quotations relating to socia- 
lism from the writings of Gandhi, Nehru, 
Vinoba Bhave and Jayaprakash Narayan. 


3. Define the essential and special features 
of the Indian brand of socialism. 


II 


EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS TO BRING ABOUT 
SOCIALISTIC PATTERN OF SOCIETY IN INDIA 


Through a variety of educational efforts, 
we are trying to bring about socialism in 
India. 


Aims of Education 


One of the foremost aims of Indian edu- 
cation is to help the establishment of an 
egalitarian society Democratic living, secul- 
arism, social reform, modernization and na- 
tional development are the other but closely 
related aims The overall purpose is to 
ensure the all-round development, welfare 
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and enlightenment of every citizen. We wish to 
provide reasonably adequate and fairly equal 
educational opportunity to all our people. 
It means providing all equal chances not only 
to receive education but to achieve success as 
well. Rapid expansion of educational provi- 
sions, extension of facilities to all areas, 
special amenities and incentives for weaker- 
sections, programmes of adult education and 
non-formal-education etc are but some of the 
major efforts in this direction. We wish the 
values of our people to be modernized so that 
our society may emerge as a. modern socialist 
nation. Our educational system emphasizes 
values like Dharma, tolerance, love, sympathy, 
non-violence, unselfishness, service, dignity 
of labour, freedom, social responsibility and 
social justice, among others. 


Curricula 


It is evident from the curricular contents of 
the various subjects at all levels in our coun- 
try that we are indeed trying to translate the 
aforesaid educational aims into practice. Not 
only topics like democracy, freedom, equality, 
secularism, socialism, social justice, moderni- 
zation, problems of the exploited sections of 
our population, rights of our citizens, social 
reforms and social movements etc. prescribed 
for study by students at different levels and in 
different courses in some way or the other, 
but a number of cocurricular activities are 
organized in all educational institutions so 
that the students might understand the practi- 
cal implications of these ideas. Social surveys, 


social service camps, s/ramdan, debates, 
essay competitions, plays, etc. are 
conducted with this objective. We have 


now accepted the concept of “Socially 
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Useful Productive Work” (SUPW) as an 
essential component of the school curri- 
culum This is a positive step in making 
our students self-reliant, socially sensitive and 
democratically oriented personalities. Like 
some of the progressive socialist countries, we 
are laying a great deal of emphasis on poly- 
technic education, vocational and professional 
courses, and on science and technology so 
that our students might be able to do well in 
the age of socialism and modernization in 


our country. 


Methods of Teaching 


In keeping with the socialist aims of our 
society and of education our methods of teac h- 
ing and learning are also changing. Instead 
of the traditional lecture method which made 
the learners passive partners, discussions, sem i- 
nars, symposia, questioning, projects, self- 
discovery methods etc. are being increasingly 
used by teachers. Inspite of a lot of resistance 
to these innnovative teaching methods or 
strategies, a new social climate is gradually 
developing in our country in which experi- 
mentation, open-mindedaess and liberality in 
teaching-learning methods and attitudes are 
growing. 


Control of Education 


Most of our Schools, Colleges and techni- 
cal and professional institutions are under the 
control of the Central or State Government. 
All the universities and institutions “deemed 
to be university" (like the Jamia Milia Islamia 
and Tata Institute of Social Sciences) function 
under the administrative and financial control 


of the University Grants Commission, and to 


some extent of the government. Most of 
the secondary schools and colleges in the 
country that are not run by government, 
they are run by private organizations and 
individuals. But all those which seek and 
receive aid from the government are bound 
to follow secular and socialist ideals and are 
controlled by the government in many res- 
pects. Minority communities in our country 
are allowed to run their own educational 
institutions. The state helps them, protect 
their rights, promotes their language and 
culture, and looks after their reasonable inte- 
resis. Education in ordinary schools is either 
free or inexpensive. Alotof scholarships, 
freeships and other facilities are provided to 
the economically and socially weaker sections 
ofthe population. There arereservations in 
admissions to various institutions for such 
people. More and more schools are opened 
each year for children in villages, slums and 
remote and tribal areas. Various concrete 
measures like these in the field of education 
are bound to bear results. You can yourself 
look around and see many men and women 
who are now highly placed but have come up 
from very humble families or underprivileged 
communities. Educational inducements given 
by the state, institutions and teachers com- 
mitted to the ideals of social justice and 
democracy, favourable social and political 
climate in the country during the post-Inde- 
pendence era, and the policy of reservations 
for the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 
and other weaker sections brought about this 
great change in their lives. "This process is 
not yet over ; itis still continuing with full 
force. 
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The socialistic pattern of society is being 
promoted by India: education in many 
ways. The aims of education have been 
radically changed. © The curricula have been 
broad based and liberalised. The methods 
of teaching emphasize group activities, social 
sensitivity and experimentation. Through 
state control most of our educational insti- 
tutions are persuaded to follow socialist 
policies. The overall educational climate in 
the country is influenced by the ideals and 
practices of enlightened socialism. 


Review questions 


1. Identify the special facilities offered by 
your State Government for the education 
of the Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes, 


2. What are the various efforts being made 
by our educational institutions to create 
a casteless and classless 
India ? 


society in 


3. “I look forward to the time -when every 
Indian child, smiling and healthy, wear- 
ing a common uniform will be going to 
a common school with a kit of books 
swung on his back and receive in addi- 
tion to good education, atleast one nuit- 
ritive meal in the company of all other 
children"— Triguna Sen. 


Identify the elements of socialist educa- 
tion contained in this statement of a 
former Union Minister for Education. 
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Ul 
LIMITATIONS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM FOR 
AN EFFECTIVE SOCIALISTIC CHANGE 


Many critics do not think that much 
success is being achieved by our educational 
system in building up a socialistic society 
in India. They point out a number of 
limitations, shortcomings or failures of our 
educational system in this regard. 


They maintain that the so called ‘Public 
Schools’ in our country mostly cater to the 
needs and interests of the upper and upper- 
middle classes in providing elitist institutions. 
They do not care for the lower class people 
who constitute the majority in India. They 
find fault with our professional and technical 
institutions and colleges and universities, 
saying that most of the students coming from 
the upper and middle classes get admission 
in them due to their superior socio-economic 
status. They observe that the quality of 
education imparted by the free or low-fee 
institutions like the government or municipal/ 
corporation schools and aided schools: is 
generally very poor, and so their students 
cannot virtually: ever enjoy equality in their 
lives. The rising cost of education creates 
serious hurdles to many. Many teachers do 
not hold socialist values and commitment to 
the high ideals of Indian socialism. Our 
methods of teaching in schools and colleges 
are outmoded. The organization of most of 
our educational institutions is still not fully 
free from authoritarianism, exploitation and 
mental slavery. Many educational institutions, 
specially those run by private individuals or 
denomination bodies, exploit the public as 
well as the teachers under them mercilessly. 
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Some educational institutions promote 
communalism and casteism and sometimes 
reflect unhealthy bias and prejudice. The 
state control on education is wanting in effect. 
Due to such limitations as the above our 
educational system is still functioning asa 
weak instrument for bringing about sociali- 


stic changes in the country. 


Itis hightime our politicians, planners, 
administrators, teachers and parents realise 
the harm caused by these limitations and 
make serious and determined efforts to 
remove them. Ultimately, the progress and 
strength of our nation will depend on our 
success in making education a powerful 
agent for building up à socialistic society as 
visualized by our enlightened leaders like 


Gandhi and Nehru. 
MEMMIUS LONE 


Our educational system suffers from a 
number of limitations which make it a weak 
instrument of socialistic change. It is still 
largely elitist in nature. Tendencies of 
exploitation, class conflicts, apathy and lack 
of commitment to socialistic ideals are easily 
noticeable. Instead of merely paying lip- 
service to these high ideals of Indian 
socialism, it is necessary to put them into 
actual practice in the educational world. 


Review questions 

1. Give arguments in support of or against 
the view that the so called Public schools 
in India do not fit in the socialistic pattern 


N 


of Indian society we are striving for. 


List the unsocialistic practices found in 
private schools in India. 


How far are the following proposals con- 
ducive to the building up a socialistic 
pattern of society ? 


(a) Government take over of all. educa- 
tional institutions. 


(b) Making education free at all stages. 
(c) Charging fees at university stage. 


(d) Reducing the difference between 
the highest and the lowest pay in an 
institution. 


(e) Reservation of seats for candidates 
recommended by the Chairman and 
members of a Medical College 
Committee. 


(f) Appointing a Scheduled Caste person 
as Minister of Education. 


(g Making Urdu compulsory in certain 
states or areas. 


(h) Prohibiting the names of individuals, 
castes and communities in names of 
educational institutions. 


/ 


j 
(i) Paying salaries to all teachers through 
individual cheques. 


Suggest some measures whereby our 
education can become a more effective 
instrument to bring about socialism in 
India than what it presently is. 
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LESSON 2.4.7 


Education and Social Transformations : 
Education and Secularism 


S. P. Ruhela 


You have already read about the meaning and implications of 


secularism in In 
the application of this conc 


discussion will focus on two aspects—one, how th 
ution has influenced our educational system, and two, how 
secularism in India. The success, failures 


our Constit 
education seeks to promote 


and limitations of education in regard 


be reviewed briefly. 


dia in lesson 1.5. In this lesson, you will read about 
ept to education in our country. The 


e secular nature of 


to. the second aspect will also 


I 


INFLUENCE OF THE INDIAN CONSTITUTION ON 
OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


As you have already read in Lesson 1.5; 
India is a secular State. Unlike Pakistan, there 
is no state religion in our country. Our con- 
stitution guarantees equality of consideration 
to all religions, and freedom to all citizens to 
profess, practice and propagate their religion. 
It does not insist upoa anyoneto believe in 
any one particular religious faith. All religions 
are accorded equal respect or status in our 
society. Therefore, in government schools, 
colleges and universities, an attitude of strict 
religious nutrality is adopted. Religious 
instruction in any particular faith cannot be 


given to them. Moral education incorporating 
the noble values underlying the various reli- 
gions may be provided in educational institu- 
tions, but not religious indoctrination, teach- 
ing or conversion by force. Educational 
institutions taking financial help or aid from 
the government also have to follow this 
regulation. 

Our constitution has given to the religious 
and cultural minorities the right to start their 
own educational institutions and promote 
their own language and culture. The State 
even encourages them in this direction, so that 
the minorities might not suffer or feel supp- 
ressed in any way. This attitude of tolerance, 
encouragement and cultural enrichment is 
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in tune with the democratic and secular 
nature of our welfare state. We thus find 
minority communities like Muslims, Christians 
Sikhs and Jains running their own edu- 
cational institutions. 


There is a delicate balance to be maintai- 
ned between these two positions in our 
country. Sometimes, when very rigid or too 
enthusiastic a stand is taken by an educa- 
tional institution, errors or injustice might 
occur. A number of cases relating to reserva- 
tions inadmissions in educational institutions 
have come up before the High Courts and 
the Supreme Court of the country. Inan 
interesting article “Caste in Class" (Sunday 
Standard, March, 23, 1980) Justice H.R. 
Khanna, a retired judge of the Supreme Court 
of India, has made a reference to a case— 
Ahmedabad St. Xavier's College versus State 
of Gujarat—decided by a full bench ofthe 
Supreme Court, and made the following 
three interesting observations : 


1. “The object of Articles 25 to 30 of the 
Constitution was to preserve the rights of 
the religious and linguistic minorities, 
to place them ona secure pedestal and 
withdraw them from the vicissitudes of 
political controversy. There is no my- 
sticism in the secular character of the 
State. Secularism is neither anti-God 
nor pro-God; it treats alike the devout, 
the agnostic and the atheist. It elimi- 
nates God from the matters of the State 
and ensures that no one shall be discri- 
minated against on grounds of religion." 


2. “The right of the minorities to admi- 
nister educational institutions does 


not, however, prevent the making 
of reasonable regulations with respect 
to those institutions. The right to 
administer educational institutions can 
plainly not include the right to mala- 
dminister. Regulations made by the 
State in the true interests of efficiency of 
instruction, discipline, health, sanitation 
morality, public order and the like, may 
undoubtedly be imposed. Therefore, if 
universities establish syllabi for exami- 
nations there must be subjects, some time 
to special subjects which the institutions 
may seek to teach, and to a certain 
extent the State may also regulate the 
conditions of employment of teachers 
and the health and hygiene of students. 
The minority institutions cannot be 
allowed to fall below the standards of 
excellence expected of educational institu- 
tions, or under the guise of exclusive 
right of management, to decline to follow 
the general pattern. Regulations may 
also well provide that the funds of the 
institution should be spent for the 
purposes of education or for the better- 
ment of the institution and not for extra- 
neous purposes." 


. “parental right in their choice of 


education for their children is the very 
pivotal point of a democratic system. 
It is the touch-stone of difference between 
democratic education and a monopoli- 
thic system of cultural totalitarianism. 
Because of these differences and because 
of the general reluctance to permit a 
single cast iron system of education to 
be imposed upon a nation compounded 
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of several strains, the Constitution has 

provided this right to religious and 

linguistic minorities." 

Such legal decisions establish that India 
is really keen to see her educational system 
function in the true spirit of democracy and 
secularism. 


The Indian Constitution and the various 
court decisions during the last few years 
have sought to make our education truly 
secular. The State does not patronise any 
one religious faith in imparting education, 
nor does it permit any discrimination in 
admissions, appointments, etc. or any form 
of religious indoctrination or conversion in 


educational institutions. 


Review questions 

1. Identify the special features that make 
government schools and other educational 
institutions truly secular institutions ? 


2. Which constitutional provisions allow the 
minority communities in India to run 
their own schools ? 

Il 
VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS FOR 
PROMOTIONS OF SECULARISM 


Our educational aims and objectives are 
secular. They seek to develop our nation as 
arational, democratic, progressive and modern 
welfare state. The philosophy of humanism 
guides our educational objectives. The well- 
being of all the citizens of the country is the 
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goal towards which all our educational 


energies are directed. 


The organization of most of our educa- 
tional institutions is based on secular princi- 
ples. In all government institutions and 
government aided institutions, it is necessary 
to observe secular, democratic, rational cri- 
teria in appointments, promotions, admissions, 
and all such matters (except to the extent 
provision has been made for reservation or 
rotation in the interests of social justice). 

Our educational curricula at all levels 
lay special emphasis on the promotion of 
secular values. Lessons in textbooks are 
free from religious bigotry and prejudice 
while the good ideas and values emphasized 
in different religions are presented in appro- 
priate forms. All co-curricular activities aim 
at promoting harmony and co-operation 
among different groups and respect for each 
other’s culture in the students. It is not per- 
mitted in the course of any instructional or 
co-curricular activity to condemn or unduly 
praise any one particular religious or cultural 
system or institution. It is the usual practice 
in all schools, colleges and universities to 
celebrate fairs, festivals, birth anniversaries, 
etc. relating to different religions. Equal 
importance is given to different faiths while 
imparting moral education. 


Secularism stands for scientific rational- 
ism. It stresses logical thinking, and abhors 
superstitions and irrational things. Realising 
this, our education today lays a great deal of 
emphasis on science teaching. At all levels 
of schooling science is taught in a practical 
manner so that it might influence the attitudes 
and values of the pupils. The spirit of science 
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with emphasis on inquiry, experimentation, 
proof and critical outlook, permeates the 
teaching of other subjects also. 

The teachers today are expected to treat 
their pupils in an impartial manner. They 
have to eschew all caste, community and class 
considerations in dealing with students and 
colleagues. Equal respect bas to be given to 
all students and to all religicus groups. An 
effort is made by every conscientious teacher to 
behave in a truly democratic and fair manner 

Our educational system is thus trying to 
create a social climate in the country in which 
Secular values are sought to be promoted 
enthusiastically and effectively. 


Our educational system today promotes 
secular attitudes and values through its broad- 
based aims, curricula, enlightened teachers 
and appropriate activities, all emphasising 
open mindedness, progressivism, rationality, 
freedom from bigotry and superstition, and 
equal respect for all religions. 


Review questions 

1. Identify ways in which co-curricular acti- 
vities in Indian schools do or can pro- 
mote secularism. 

2. How can religious content be introduced 
and utilized for inculcating secular values 
in pupils ? 

3. How far do our educational aims and 
activities seek to promote secularism in 
India ? 

il 


Some LIMITATIONS OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM IN PROMOTING SECULARISM IN INDIA 
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Building up a secular state is a very chal- 
lenging task, especially in a country like 
India in which traditional institutions like 
religion, caste, untouchability, and dowry 
have been prevailing for thousands of years. 
Despite the best intentions of our constitution 
makers and truly great leaders, we still find it 
difficult to establish and promote a really 
functional climate of secularism in India. 
Let us briefly review the main limitations of 
our educational system in this task. 


We have been allowing denominational 
Schools to function with a lot of freedom 
There are Jain Schools, Vaish Schools, Ahir 
Schools, Kcyastha Pathshalas, Shia Schools, 
Catholic Schools, Rajput Schools, etc. in 
which children of the respective communities 
or castes are admitted on a preferential basis, 
and also teachers of the same communities 
are preferred. This practice is a serious limi- 
tation in the functioning of Indian education 


as an integrative and secular force in our 
society. 


Unfortunately, many of our educational 
institutions at all levels suffer from the 
traditional bias of caste, community, sex 
and other factors. Again and again we hear 
and see how in matters of appointment of 
teachers, admission of students, giving scholar- 
ships and distributing favours, and even 
awarding of marks in examinations, many of 
ovr educational administrators and teachers 
behave in irrational and  prejudicial ways. 
Ín some state universities, teachers 
from otber states are not allowed to 
seek appointments due to parochial or 
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regional considerations. In denominational 
institutions employees of other communities 
suffer different kinds of discriminations and 
injustice. Despite all- professed faith in 
secularism, in reality some of our educational 
administrators openly favour their caste and 
community members and have a deep-seated 
prejudice towards some others. As a result 
many of our temples of learning have been 
reduced to the level of houses of dirty politics 
animosity and conflicts. It is indeed very 
difficult to build up a generation of really 
Secular people in such non-secular institutions 
and climate. 

It is also a fact that many Indian teachers 
are still not truly secular in outlook. 
They tend to favour pupils of their own 
caste and community. Some ofthem have 
deep seated prejudice against pupils belong- 
ing to ‘lower castes’, minority community, 
tribal groups, rural backgrounds, lower social 
class, etc, They illtreat them in a variety of 
ways. Their role or commitment as agents of 
secularism and modernization is very weak. 
We find this very much in rural areas 
particularly. 

Our educational curricula emphasize many 
things only in theory. Very little effort is indeed 
made to change the values and attitudes of our 
students. Is it nota pity that many people 
with higher education do not hesitate to 
demand big dowries, are too much fastidious 
about gotras and  sub-castes in deciding 
marriage, ill-treat women-folk and do not 
show respect to other religions. The lack of 
tolerance and courtesy on the part of students 
and others towards villagers, women, poor 
people, minority community members, old 


people etc. in buses, trains, and at other 
public places reveals that their education has 
failed to change their value system in the 
desired manner. 

Schools do not encourage many group 
activities and this is a serious limitation in the 
promotion of secular and free ideas and 
values. 

It has been observed that on the days of 
important religious fairs, festivals and birth- 
days schools and colleges observe holidays. 
Seldom are programmes conducted in institu- 
tions-especially in higher education institu- 
tions-on these days to highlight the best 
thoughts and values associated with them. 
The result is that the students do not get 
enough opportunities to strengthen or 
imbibe secular values. Such situations are 
not exploited to advantage in inculcating 
desirable values and promoting secularism. 


In the task of promoting secularism, 
Indian education suffers from a number of 
limitations. The most significant of them are 
the traditional bias and narrow outlook of 
educational administrators and teachers, too 
much emphasis on theoretical learning, 
neglect of religious and cultural celebrations 
in educational institutions, and the teachers’ 
tendency to neglect group activities and group 
methods of teaching and learning. 


Review questions 

l. Identify the main shortcomings of our 
curricula which create hindrance in 
the promotion of secularism in India. 
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English education discouraged secula- 
rism in India, but teachers of educa- 
tional institutions are themselves hinder- 
ing this process now. How far do you 
agree? What remedies? 


3. 


Suggest ways in which the objectives, 
content and process of education could 
be redefined or restructured in order to 
promote secularism effectively. 
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LESSON 2.4.8 


Education and Social Transformation : 
Education and Scientific and Technological Growth 


C. L. Anand 


This lesson is aimed at developing a broad understanding 
of the growth of science and technology and the resultant pros- y 
perity in the world in general and in India in particular. It is a 
aimed at relating education to the development of science and 
technology. The content has been organized in three sections. 
Section I deals with the general contribution of science and techno- 
logy to the overall socio-economic development. Section I is 
devoted to examining the role of education in the scientific and techno- 
logical growth, especially in the context of India. Measures taken to 
promote eaucation in science and technology, especially at the school 
stage, together with suggestions for further improvement in this 


regard have been discussed in the third section. 


NN. 


I 
THE ROLE OF SC ENCE AND TECHNOLOGY IN mic and social structures. and major scientific 
DEVELOPMENT ideas influence even the philosophy and 


Never before has so much emphasis been 
laid on the importance of science and techno- 
logy as is being done these days. Today 
science has become a synonym of progress 
and civilization. The technological advances 
have given rise to radical changes in econo- 


style of living Science and technology have 
in fact assumed so much importance that 
while individuals look for scientific solutions 
to even their day to day problems, nations 


depend upon an adequate number of 
technical personnel for overall develop- 
ment. 
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Influence of Science and Technology on 
Human Activity 


Scientific and technological changes have 
influenced human life a good deal. Major 
changes in human life have in fact been asso- 
ciated with major technological changes such 
as the industrial revolution, printing pres s, 
the steam engine, the automobile, the aero- 
plane, the telephone, electricity, and electro- 
nics and their uses. Even the evolution of 
biologically modern man has been influenced 
by discoveries and innovations in science and 
technology. 

Science and technology have brought radi- 
cal changes in almost every sphere of human 
activity; for example. agriculture, industry, 
medicine, communication and transport; so 
much so, man today regards scientific and 
technological growth indispensable for an 
adequate fulfilment of most of his needs and 
requirements. Whether or not science will 
be able to solve the major issues facing man 
to-day, it is clear that people and govern- 
ments are turning to scientists more than 
ever before for assistance and advice in solv- 
ing problems that range from health and 
economic development, through communica- 
tions and transportation, to national defence 
and world-wide disarmament. 


The outcomes of the new scientific and 
technological knowledge have been particu- 
kasy noticeable in the economic sphere. 
Technical improvements have not only result- 
ed in the manufacture of instruments and 
gadgets necessary for modernization but have 
also made possible mechanization of labour 
that has resulted in mass production, the 
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rapid growth in per capita productivity, and 
an increasing division of labour. 


Non-material Contribution of Science and 


Technology 


Science today is more than a body of 
knowledge which has contributed to material 
progress. It has become a way of thinking 
and doing. Scientific progress isin fact a 
symbol of both material and non-material 
development. While the material aspect of 
development is directly linked to increasing 
production, the non-material contribution of 
science and technology is marked by the 
sharpening of man’s curiosity and develop- 
ment of critical thinking. Italso includes a 
change in the attitudes and values of people. 
In a world based on science and technology 
developmental programmes cater to the deve- 
lopment of human resources also. The masses 
acquire a scientific approach by becoming per- 
sonally involved in successful analysis of 
simple but challenging problems such as 
malnutrition, disease and superstition. By its 
emph asis on reason and enquiry science edu- 
cation helps to loosen the bonds of dogma- 
tism and acts as a powerful dispeller of 
superstition, fatalism and passive resignation, 

Thus it is evident that it is almost impos- 
sible to think of man’s personal development 
or his contribution to the development. of 
society without a proper understanding of 
the development of science and technology 
and its processes. 


Scientific and technological growth has 
influenced almost every sphere of human 
activity. 
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Changes caused by Science‘and Techno- 
logy in the économie sphere are easily per- 


ceptible. 
Science has led: to both material and non- 


material development characterized on the 
one hand by increased productivity and on 
the other hand by a change in the outlook of 
people. 

A proper understan 
and technological growth and its processes 


is necessary for man. 


ding of the scientific 


Reveiw questions 
1.' Identify areas in which: individuals 
and nations are highly dependent on 
Science and Technology. 


2. Cite examples to show the influence 


of scientific and technological know- 
how on economic development. 


3. What do you understand by material 
and non-material benefits of scienti- 
fic and technological growth? Give 
illustrations. 

4. Explain why an understanding of 
scientific and technological growth is 
necessary. 

Hi 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION IN SCIENTIFIC. AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL GROWTH 


Science education in India, as in most 
other developing countries, has come to be in- 
creasingly emphasized. It is considered essen- 
tial to progress, even survival, in the present 
day world of science and technology. Prac- 
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tically every commission appointed in the 
field: of education by the Government of 
India after independence has highlighted the 
importance of science and technology. 
Accorcing to: the Kothari Commission “The 
basic approach and philosophy underlying 
the reconstruction of education adopted by 
usin this report rest on our deep conviction 
that the progress, welfare and security of the 
nation depend critically on a rapid, planned 
and sustained growth in the quality and ex- 
tent of education and research in science and 
technology". Consequently there has been 
immense progress in science and technology 
education in India in recent decades. In fact, 
the first and foremost example of achieve- 
ment in our country after independence is in 
respect of the spread of science and techno- 
logy and the large expansion of trained 
scientific and technical manpower 

Engineering education which lacked both 
quality and quantity in 1947 has since been 
expanded and improved tremendously 
through a network of institutions with the 
industrial training institutes at the bottom 
and the regional engineering colleges and 
Indian Institutes of Technology at the top. 
The standard of technical education in the 
IITs is considered comparable to that of the 
best institutions in the world. The lavish 
industrial growth, mass production of heavy 
and light machinery, growing technical 
know-how, self-sufficiency in and surplus of 
trained manpower, etc, all bear testimony to 
our success in this direction. 

Agriculture and Medical education also 


have made appreciable development Today 
India has as many as 19 agricultural 
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universities and over 100 agricultural colleges. 
The large increase in agriculture production, 
the green revolution, self-sufficiency in food 
Tequirements, and buffer stocks of food 
grains—achieved inspite of the population 
explosion, are mostly attributed to innova- 
tions in agriculture. The Indian Council 
of Agricultural Research and Agricultural 
Universities in India with the help of agri- 
cultural -scientists produced by them are 
engaged in the development of agriculture 
leading to increased production and better 
quality commodities. With regard to medi- 
cal education, it is to be noted that whereas 
only 15 medical colleges existed in India in 
1947, their number today has exceeded 100, 
There has also been considerable expansion in 
post-graduate teaching and research. The All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences at Delhi 
is today one of the most reputed medical 
institutes in the world The number of doctors 
and medical specialists has considerably in- 
creased and there has also been a similar 
expansion in para-medical personnel. The 
drug research institutes and the drug industry 
have flooded the market with new drugs and 
medicines of all kinds for all purposes. Con- 
sequently, it has been possible to increase 
and improve medical facilities and health 
services so that the death rates have fallen 
and the average expectancy of life has risen 


appreciably. 


Science education is being increasingly 
emphazised in India for our survival and 


progress in tne modern world. 


A major success in the field of education 
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in independent India lies in the field of edu- 
cation in engineering, agriculture and 
medicine. 

Higher scientific and technological insti- 
tutions have produced highly competent man- 


power needed for further development in the 
country. 


Review questions 


1. How far has scientific and technolo- 
gical development resulted in the 
supply of well-trained manpower in 
India? i 

2. Cite facts and examples to establish 
that engineering education has made 
a breakthrough in India during the 
post-independence period. 

3. In what way has agricultural educa- 

tion contributed to the *Green Revo- 

lution’ in India? 

Enumerate the achievements in the 


field of medical education in India 
after independence. 


IH 


STEPS FOR PROMOTION OF EDUCATION IN 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


The role of education in science and 
technology in re^lising the national objectives 
of increasing productivity and accelerating 
the progress of modernization cannot be ` 
over-emphasized. Science and mathematics 
are two of the basic components of education 
and culture and they should be adequately 
reflected in the curriculum. Realising this 
and the vital role of science in the develop- 
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ment of the country’s physical and manpower 
resources, the teaching of science has been 
made an integral part of the general 
education programme upto the end of the 
secondary school stage. In addition, provi- 
sion has been made for Special courses in 
this respect at the secondary stage for 
students of more than average ability. But, 
unfortunately the existing science education 
programmes at the primary stage are quite 
meagre and weak, and taught with inade- 
quate physical facilities by teachers who are 
not up-to-date in the content of the subject 
or in the methodology of teaching science. 
The position at the secondary stage is no better 
except perhaps that most secondary schools 
generally have separate teachers of science 
subjects. In general, the science syllabi are 
out-dated, the equipment is meagre, physi- 
cal facilities are poor and practical work and 
experimentation are reduced to the mini- 
mum with emphasis on bookish knowledge. 
There is however a general awareness in the 
country that science education can become 
meaningful and useful only if the science 
curricula are reorganised and brought-up- 
to-date, the methods of teaching vitalized, 
and proper facilities provided for the teach- 
ing of the subjects. 


Science Education at the Primary Stage 


The Kothari Education Commission has 
emphasized the aims of science education at 
the primary stage as ‘proper understanding of 
the main facts, concepts, principles and pro- 
cesses in the physical and biological environ- 
ment of the child". To begin with, the study 
of science would emphasise cleanliness, forma- 
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tion of healthy habits and development of 
the power of observation. Personal hygiene 
and sanitation znd the introduction of formal 
areas of science such as plants and animals, 
air, water and weather and the observation 
of heavenly bodies, such as stars, moon, 
etc., would also be introduced toward the 
end of the lower primary stage. At the 
higher primary stage (class V onwards), the 
emphasis would shift to the aquisition of 
knowledge together with the ability to think 
logically, to draw conclusions and to make 
decisions. It is partinent at this stage to 
refer to the organization of science content 


at the primary stage of education. The 
Secondary Education Commission (1952) 
pleaded strongly for the general science 


approach to the teaching of science which 
was widely accepted during the fifties and 
thesixties. But this did not really succeed. 
It remained somewhat unstructured and ran 
counter to the basic methodology of science. 
The Kothari Education Commission favour- 
ed a disciplinary approach to the teaching 
of science at the higher primary stage 
(classes V, VI, & VII) so that science would 
be taught as physics, chemistry, biology, 
geology and astronomy. This, the Commis- 
sion felt, would be more effective in provid- 
ing the necessary scientific base to the young 
people. The study of astronomy found a 
very special place in the recommendations of 
the Kothari Commission. It is now com- 
monly believed that the study of astronomy 
would not only be fascinating but would 
develop a rational outlook. All this has led 
to the teaching of science as a systematic 
study of different branches of science right 
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from Class V in most states of India. It is 
also now accepted that each primary school 
Should have a separate laboratory-cum-lecture 
room which may also be used for keeping 
Specimens, models, charts etc. 


Science Education at the Secondary Stage 


At the Secondary level, the teaching of 
Science has been accepted as a discipline of 
the mind and a preparation for higher educa- 
tion. The study of earth sciences has been ad- 
ded at the lo er secondary stage, to be taught 
asa compulsory subject together with phy- 
sics, chemistry, and biology. A major thrust 
in the educative process in science subjects 
at this stage is to build on the introductory 
courses at the earlier stage and cover wider 
areas while going deeper into the content. 

The changing character of the Sciences 
is an underlying consideration in the develop- 
ment of science curriculum at the secondary 
Stage. The traditional curriculum laid 
emphasis on theoretical and abstract know- 
ledge, rote memorisation, and cultivation of 
bits of information so that the students might 
pass the examinations Successfully. Indepen- 
dent thinking and inquisitiveness were stifled 
by the pressure of examination oriented 
curriculum. The new curriculum takes into 
account the changing conceptional frame- 
work of physics, and the applications of 
chemistry in industry, agriculture, and 

daily life. It also emphasises the method of 


inquiry in biology. 


Science Education at the Higher Secondary 
Stage 
Science after the high school stage is not 
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to be studied by all the students on a compul- 
sory basis. The diversification of courses at 
the post secondary stage has made it possible 
to enrich the content in science for the 
simple reason that those who study science 
at this stage are specialising in it. Therefore 
students have the choice to take all the 
electives from the science group consisting of 
physics, chemistry, biology, geology, mathe- 
matics, etc. This has ensured the benefit of 


systematic teaching of science in depth at the 
higher secondary stage. 


Mathematics has been given a prominent 
place in the new school curriculum, While 
at the primary stage arithmetic and algebra 
are being integrated, at the secondary stage 
mathematics curriculum is being revitalized 
on the one hand by weeding out outdated 
material, and on the other hand by bringing 
in elements of ‘New Mathematics’. It is to 
be noted that the study of Mathematics is 
being encouraged not only for its own sake 
but also because quantification is one of the 
outstanding characteristics of the scientific 
culture. Mathematics, in fact, is very inti- 
mately connected with physics education. 
Furher, Mathematics is now playing an in- 
creasingly important partin the development 
of all other branches of science. Hence the 
case for a good mathematics education as a 
proper foundation for effective science edu- 
cation. 


Some Suggestions for Further Improvement of 
Science Education 


There is growing concern about the stan- 
dards of science and mathematics education. 
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It is not enough merely to point out that the 
lecture method should be raplaced by inquiry 
approach or investigatory approach with em- 
phasis on practical work so as to develop 
skills necessary for analysing and solving 
problems. Concrete steps wlll have to be 
taken to encourage the spirit of scientific 
enquiry among the pupils. Preparation of 
the right type of textbooks and teachers’ 
guides and other instructional materials. 
all emphasising the investigatory approach 
would probably be the first major step in this 
direction. 

Science and mathematics education need 
to be related to agriculture and industry 
right from the beginning. This would make 
science and mathematics teaching realistic as 
well as interesting. At the secondary stage, 
emphasis should be laid on what is generally 
referred to as ‘home technology’. The study 
and maintenance of gadgets helpful in the 
household, together with the use of tools for 
activities such as kitchen gardening and 
minor repairs must be emphasised in the 
course of teaching. Science teaching with- 
out a laboratory is meaningless But labo- 
ratory work should emphasise the investiga- 
tory approach rather than confirmatory 
approach in the teaching of science. Obser- 
vation of experiments and the performance 
of experiments both by the teacher and by 
the pupils should be made an integral part 


of science education. In the teaching of 


mathematics emphasis will have to be laid 
on the understanding of basic principles 
rather than mechanical performance of 


computations. 
Proper pre-service education of new 
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reorientation of teachers on the 
job. and preparation of instructional mate- 
rials for the use of both teachers and pupils 
will be necessary. 


teachers, 


The increasing role of science in the 
process of modernization has made science 
more important in school education than 
ever before. 


The traditional science education prog- 
rammes are ineffective because the syllabi 
are outdated and equipment and facilities 
for teaching are meagre; it also adopts 
poor approaches to teaching and learning. 


The revitalized science education cur ri- 
culum emphasises understanding of the 
immediate environment and formation of 
healthy personal habits at the lower primary 
stage and upper primarystage. Systematic 
study of different branches witb their inhe- 
rent methodology at the higher stages; each 
branch of science is to be treated asa 
discipline. 


The spirit of scientific inquiry and think- 
ing has to be emphasised more than acquisi- 
tion of scientific facts. 


Preparation of new textbooks for pupils 
and guide books for teachers are the first 
requisite for effective 
programme. 


Science education 


Teaching of science and mathematics 
should be made realistic by relating them to 
agriculture, industry, etc. 
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Teaching of mathematics should empha- revitalizing science education and 
size understanding of basic principles rather technical education in India. 


than mechanical computations. 4. Point out the weaknesses in the tradi- 


tional science education curriculum. 
Examine the recommendations of the 
Review questions Kothari Education Commission for 
rectifying them. 


1. How does scientific and technological 2 
growth contribute to the overall 5. Examine the approaches of the 
socio-economic development ? Secondary Education Commission 

and the Kothari Education Commis- 

sion in strengthening the science 


education programme in India 


2. Discuss the role of education in 
Science and technology in the scienti- 
fic and technological growth in post- 


i . What j b 
independence India. 6 at measures have to be adopted 


in teaching each branch of science as 
3. Identify the emphases laid by the discipline and in making it realistic 
Kothari Education Commission in and useful ? 
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EESSON 2.4.9 


Education and Social Transformation 


Education and Economic Development 


C. L- Anand 


The lesson is intende 
education and economic 4 
relating the two. 


The content has been 
deals with the four basic con 
education as a producers an 
industry, and education 
investment. The second se 


nomic development. 
to economic development. 


I 


Wyar 1s Economic GOOD 2 


er the fundamental 


Let us first consid 
mics of educa- 


force concerning the econo 
ribslic asip be able to unders 
E oe between education à 
Mies pment. Attainment of econor 
in of the main concerns of individ! 

equently of nations. This is possible only 
through the satisfaction of wants, which 
in turn depends on the availability of goods. 


nd economic 
mic stability 
duals and 


divided into three sections. 
cepts—education as economic good, 
d consumers good, education us 
form of human capital or of 
ction elucidates the concept of eco- 
tion analyses how education. leads 


as a 


The last sec 


d to highlight the relationship between 
levelopment, and a few basic concepts 


Section I 


A ‘good’ will come under the purview of 
economic goods only when its availability 
is limited and it is possible to allocate it 
Economic goods are of two forms, neal, 
material goods and non-material goods. A 
material good is physical and fansite 
whereas a non-material good is a servi : 
rendered that satisfies a human want du 
this sense, education is a cur e 
asitisa service rendered to satisfy a is s 
want and as it is limited and capable of is 
allocated to individuals. aa 
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The Concept of Education as Producer’s 
and Consumer’s Good 


A material or non-material good may be 
classified either as producer's good or consu- 
mer’s good. “A good used by a consumer 
to satisfy his wants isa consumer’s good and 
a good used in the process of producing 
other goods is a producer's good". Education 
is both a Producer’s good and a consumer's 
good, as it gives satisfaction to the person 
Who consumes it and as it helps in the pro- 
duction of more goods. Education acquired 
for the purpose of becoming a doctor, 
engineer, teacher, lawyer or mechanic, or for 
any other profession or vocation, the major 
Purpose of which is to produce a material or 
non-material good, takes the form of a 
Producer's. good. At the same time it is 
consumed by those who receive it in the 
satisfaction of some of their wants. Again, 
when the purpose of acquiring. knowledge 
is to enrich a person's life by increasing his 
capacity to use, enjoy or appreciate any 
material or non-material good that satisfies 
human want, education becomes a consumer’s 
good. 


Is Education an Industry ? 


The Government of & country spends its 
gross national product (G-N.P.) or national 
income on different sectors of the economy 
such as agriculture, industry and education 
every year expecting more retyrng than the 
previous year's. It is generally observed 
that the share for education is incre. 


asing 
every year, in both developed and devel 


oping 
economies. It shows that education ig indeed 
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a ‘growth industry’ which provides employ- 
ment and produces services needed by the 
total economy as any other industry contri- 
butes to the G.N.P. of the country. It thus 
contributes substantially to the total economy 
of the country ; and without it the economy 
would be all too poor. Further, education 
produces non-material goods which satisfy 
human wants. All these suggest that 
education is an industry. It is evident that 
education is amenable to supply-demand an- 
alysis. As students, parents and employers 
and the government demand education at 
different prices and this demand is met by 
the education output as educated manpower, 
well trained citizens, literate people, etc., the 
theory of demand and supply becomes ap- 
plicable to education also. The supply of 
different kinds and quantities of education 
involves corresponding costs All these once 
again suggest that education can be treated 
in terms of economic analysis. 


The Concept of Education as Human 
Capital 


Anything that yields a stream of income 
Over time is capital. As such, capital plays 
a vital role in the process of economic deve- 
lopment which consists largely in its power to 
produce or accumulate income immediately or 
in the long run. In this context H. G. 
Johnson categorised capital as follows : 


(a) Capital goods which render specific 
services to production or consump- 
tion by the owner. 


(b) Human capital (conventionally known 
as labour), the distinguishing 
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characteristic of which is that both in- 
herently and by legal tradition, control 
over the use of the capital is vested in 
the individual embodying the capital 
regardless of the source of finance or 
the investment in it. 


(c) Social capital or collective capital, 
the distinguishing characteristic of 
which is that for reasons of inherent 
necessity or administrative convenience 
its services to production or consump- 


tion are not charged to individual users 


but are paid for by taxation of the 


community at large. 


Intellectual capital or knowledge, the 
distinguishing characteristic of which 
is that, once created it is a free good, 
in the sense that use of it by one 
individual does not diminish its 
availability to others. 

is essentially human 
ctly promotes the 


quality and capability of human 
beings. It also contributes to intelle- 
ctual and partly at least makes social 
Though Smith and Marshall 
hasised the importance 

the treatment of it 
got prominance only 
of production 


(d) 


Education 
capital as it dire 


capital. 
long ago emp 
of human capital, 
as a special kind 
recently. In the process 
which is the key to development, the 
quality of human beings counts à good 
deal, for it is the human brain and 


power that makes physical capital 


what it is worth. 
Economists value human bein 
of capital; for (1) there are costs a: 


gs as a form 
ssociated 
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with development and formation of human 
capital, (2) the cost of skilled human 
resources adds incrementally to the national 
product, and (3) expenditure on human 
resources which increase the national product 
also increzses the national wealth. The factors 
which affect human capital formation are 
investment in formal education, improved 
health, on the job training, manpower 
rehabilitation, migration, etc. Chief amon 
the factors is formal education, for 3 
raises the economic value of the human capi- 
tal by raising the future earning power and 
current asset value of human beings. 


Anything that satisfies a human want isa 
good. A goodcan be treated as an econo- 
mic good only when it is limited and is capa- 
ble of allocation. Education is thus an 
economic good. 


Education is a non-material economic 
good in that it is a service. 


Education is both a consumer's good and 
a producer's good. 
Education produces a society with pro- 


ductive capacity to satisfy the material and 
non-material wants of the population. 


As it produces goods necessary. for human 
welfare and it is amenable to demand-supply 
and cost-benefit analysis, it is an industry. 


Capitalis the key to the production of 
income and consequently to economic growth 
Capital is anything that involves costs b t 
yields a strain of income over time. il 
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Education makes for human capital pri- 
marily, and for intellectual and social capital 
as well. 


Human resource development or human 


capital formation depends to a large extent on 
education. 


Review questions 
1. What is ‘want’ ? 
2. What is meant by economic good ? 


3. Differentiate between free good and 
economic good. Give examples. 


4. Differentiate between non-material 
and meterial economic good. 


5. How can it be established that edu- 
cation is both a consumer’s good and 
a producer's good ? 


6. What is the role of education in the 
production process ? 


7. Examine the appropriateness of treat- 
ing education as an industry ? 


8. How far does the theory of supply 
and demand in economic analysis fit 


education ? 


9. What is capital ? What are the 
different forms of capital ? 


10. How does capital help in the econo- 
mic growth of a country ? 


11. How is human capital formed ? Why 
is education treated as a form of 
capital by economists ? 
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12. What is the importance of education 


in human resource development ? 


13. In what sense is education an invest- 
ment ? 
Ir 


WHAT IS MEANT BY ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT ? 


To some economists, economic develop- 
ment means the proportion of national 
income that is devoted to physical investment. 
Thus they feel that developed 
tries continuously increase their capital 
stock by way of huge investments and the 
developing countries accumulate relatively 
less capita! stock due to their low level of 
national income. But John Vaizey, a careful 
observer of the situation, states that evidence 
has accumulated from a number of countries 
that this is not necessarily the case. He 
substantiates his argument with the cases of 
Norway and the United Kingdom. Subse- 
quently many economists have concluded 
that it is not so much the quantum or 
amount of investment which is the clue to 


growth as its make-up. The reason for the 
low rate of economic growth even where 


there is huge capital, according to Vaizey is 
the lack of technical know-how which should 
come from education. 


Some economists take increase in per- 
capita income as an indicator and a measure 
of economic growth. In that sense, the rich 
oil producing countries like Iran, Saudi 
Arabia and Kuwait, which have a nigh rate, 
may boast of sound economies. But econo- 
mists like Harbison and Mysers include 
these countries among under-developed or 


coun- 
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partially developed countries, neglecting their 
high level of per capita income. Some other 
economists are of the view that a well orient- 
ed labour force can increase the income of 
a country. But a labour surplus with limited 
capital or no tools and place to work can 
only stand in the way of development. Consi- 
dering the aforesaid views John Vaizey redc- 
fines economic development comprehensively 
as the total effect of “development of the lab- 
our force, the accumulation of physical capi- 
tal, and additions to the stock of knowledge 
and the skill available in the community"". 


It is not only the amount of investment 
which is the clue to economic development 
but also factors such as accumulation of 
Physical capital, trained labour force, stock 
of knowledge and skill. Education can con- 
tribute to the latter two. 


Review questions 
l. What is meant by economic develop- 
ment? 


2. How does education help in the pro- 
cess of economic development? 


(Illustrate) 

3. Per capita income is not an appro- 
priate measure of economic develop- 
ment, Cite illustrations to justify 
this statement. 

ul 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EDUCATION AND 
Economic DEVELOPMENT 


Economists have all along taken some 
cognizance of the role of education in the 
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process of economic development. [n fact 
the relationship of the two for the prosperity 
of mankind was emphasized long back by 
Adam Smith, the philosopher-economist and 
Marshall (1776), the most versatile contri- 
butors to the discipline of economics. In his 
‘Enquiry into the Nature and Causes of 
Wealth of Nations’ he has said: 


“Education confers great indirect benefits 
even on the ordinary workman. It 
stimulates his mental activity, it fos- 
ters in him a habit of wise inquisitive- 
ness; it makes him more intelligent, 
more ready, more trustworthy in his 
ordinary work; itraises the time of 
his life in working hours; it isan 
important means towards the produc- 
tion of material wealth’’. 


Speaking about the talent that may be 
acquired from education, Adam Smith obser- 
ved that the acquisition of talents through 
education cost a real expense, which formed 
a capital fixed and realized in the persons 
concerned ; further, those talents made a part 
of theirfortune as well as that of their 
society. 


The economists of the 18th century were 
aware of the immense scope of treating 
education as an investment in human beings, 
and several economists noticed the value of 
this form of human capital when they praised 
the value of quality labour But recent per- 
ceptions into the field have provided the in- 
sight that the economic contribution of 
education could be interpreted in terms of 
human capital formation through education. 
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Several studies seeking to establish the rela- 
tionship between economic development and 
the education have received the attention of 
both the economists and the educationists. 


Schumpeter while upholding the effect of 
organization and innovation in the context of 
economic growth emphasized ‘nothing but im- 
Proving available resources which is possible, 
among other things, through education’. Karl 
Marx pleaded for education on the ground 
that ‘it is a counter balance to the inhuman 
results of the division of labour’. The poten- 
tialities of education for economic growth 


were clearly stressed by Theodore Schultz 
(1961). 


Among the various roles which education 
has got to play, its role in economic deve- 
lopment through human resource develop- 
ment is perhaps the most significant at 
present, especially in underdeveloped and 
developing countries. Harbison and Mysers 
hold the view that the educational process 
of human resource development is necessary 
for the transformation of social and political 
institutions, for which the people of moderniz- 
ing countries strive. 


It has, however, to be noted that the 
system of education and the economic growth 
ina given social set-up are interrelated in 
such a way, that one cannot exist without the 
other. Deterioration in education therefore 
will affect economic development and slow 
economic development will affect educational 
system and standards. According to B. G 
Tilak, the relationship between education 
and economic growth is 'a two-way pro- 
cess—one of a reciprocal nature, of mutual 
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contribution. [t is like a "chicken-and-egg" 
relationship, as one economist (Vaizey, 1962) 
humorously but rightly described. The ques- 
tion ‘which comes earlier’ may provide an 
intellectual exercise, but, on good reasons, 
“education may be taken as a factor of pro- 
duction". 


Before the recent partnership between 
economists and educationists, they had their 
own separate basic assumptions, immediate 
aims, their own vocabularies and so on. What 
they had in common was the aid of statistics. 
Now the two meet for a common cause— 
economic development. “With little practical 
experience of working together on even simple 
tasks, they find themselves joined in a part- 
nership to attack one of the most complica- 
ted of all social problems, the planning of 
a countrys whole educational system as an 
integrated part of its economy". 


The economist may ask the educationist 
to produce engineers, doctors, teachers, or 
any other category of technical personnel 
with the least cost. The economist goes by 
quantitative considerations ; the educationist 
is concerned with the quality but cannot 
predict the future of his pupils. The sort of 
forecasting the economist makes is purely 
in terms of quantity. As John Vaizey put it 
“in order to produce one graduate in a given 
system there have to be ten people in a 
secondary school, and a hundred people in 
the primary school". The new partnership 
between the economist and the educationist 
is not concerned so much with provision of 
necessary funds for the educational prog- 


gramme as with some reduction in cost 
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without affecting the rise in production. The 
economist may think of getting the best 
value for the money spent and they may 
think “if the educators only drop their in- 
nate conservatism and come into twentieth 
century, they could develop new educational 
technology that would raise the productivity 
of the schools and produce better results with 
little or no rise in cost". Economists like 
Charles S. Benson, Phillp H. Coombs, John. 
Vaizey and Frederick Harbison expect from 
the educationist a new technology for mini- 
mising the cost and to realise the best value 
out of it to cope with the present financial 


situation. 


The role of education in economic growth 
has dimensions of both quantity and quality. 
To provide quality labour, efficient adminis- 
trators, well trained teachers and various 
other professionals, with dedication and an 
experimental outlook, educational innova- 
tions and research are necessary and must 
be encouraged in planning. The role of 
education in discoveries and inventions has 
to be supported further with necessary 
finance. To this end Dean Rusk (1966) 
states : 


“Education is not something which is a 
luxury which can be afforded after 
development has occurred. It is an 
integral part, an immensely capable 
and essential part, of the develop- 
ment process itself." 


Education has the power to improve 
quality ; it would adapt human resources 
and make them more productive. The 


case of USSR of the 1920's supports this 
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“It was estimated that the work of the 
people who had received primary 
education was almost one and a half 
times more productive than that of 
illiterate workers of the same age 
doing the same work; and that the 
work of those who had received 
secondary education was twice as 
productive, while that of graduates 
was four times as productive”. 


The twentieth century looks at Japan's 
progress with an eye of appreciation. In 
spite of the late arrival in the field, large 
density of population and paucity of natural 
resources Japan has been able to make very 
rapid economic progress in the twentieth 
century. The explanation may be found—at 
least partly—in the fact that she has been 
stepping up her public expenditure on educa- 
tion after World War II. 


It is well known that the literacy rate in 
developing countries is far below than that in 
the developed countries. Illiteracy is thus 
concomitant with underdevelopment. In its 
efforts to eradicate illiteracy India gained 
only 6 per cent increase in literacy during 
1961-71. As illiteracy is a common fea- 
ture of underdeveloped countries and is 
common among low income groups, it acts 
as a barrier in economic development. It is 
a general observation that uneducated peo- 
ple are neither motivated nor qualified to 
make full use of the facilities created for 
economic growth in the field of agricultural 
production, co-operative societies, 
welfare programme, the 


family 
adoption of new 
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techniques in rural and small-scale indust- 


Ties, or the intelligent use of credit for in- 
creasing production. 


Cole S. Bremback (1966) holds the view 
that a positive attitude towards practical 
work and manual work counts much in eco- 
nomic growth. He strongly opposes the 
“situation in which education entitles one to 
have white bands, divorce himself from 
Practical work, and enjoy the fruits of 
belonging to the intelligentsia”. Education 
has a prominent role to play in effecting 


changes in the attitudes and habits of the 
People as well. 


(i) Education and economic development 
have reciprocal relationship marked 
by mutual contribution. 

(ii) Education enlightens the masses to 
fight against economic and social 
exploitation. It also increases the 
productive efficiency of the indivi- 
dual and the group—in fact of the 
whole production System. Human 
capital formation has both quantita- 
tiveand qualitative dimensions. 

(iii) Quantitative expansion as well as 
improvement of quality in education 
generally demands more finance. 
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The economist thinks in terms of 


making more quality output with 
the minimum cost. 


Review questions 


l. Estimate the value of education for 
economic development. 


2. Education “is an important means 
towards the production of material 
wealth". How? 


3. Explain the 'quality-quantity' contro- 
versy in the economics of education. 


4. The relationship between education 
and economic growth is described as 
a "chicken-and-egg" relationship. 
Discuss ? 


5. Do you agree with the argument for 
quantitative improvement in prefe- 
Tence to qualitative improvement in 
education ? Justify your view point. 


6. isit possible to develop a new educa- 
tional technology to reduce the cost 
in education? Ifso, how ? 


7. Describe (Outline) the type of educa- 


tion that you would suggest for 
rapid economic development. 
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LESSON 3.1 


Role of the Teacher in the Educative Process 


S. P. Ruhela 
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This lesson is designed to enable you to : 


(i) 


understand the role of the teacher in traditional 


societies, an industrial society ; 


(ii) 


analyse the basic, specialist, professional and informal 


roles of the teacher in the classroom ; and 


(iii) 


future. 


visualise the teacher's roles in the society of the 


The three sections of this lesson deal with the above three 


aspects respectively. 
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I 
Tue ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN TRADITIONAL 
SOCIETIES 

The term ‘traditional societies’ covers al- 
most all those societies which existed in more 
or less the same form prior to the establish- 
ment of industrial societies. We may include 
primitive, tribal, agrarian and rural societies 
as well as pre-industrial societies under it. 
In these societies, customs and traditions 
play dominant roles. Peoples' occupations 
are generally simple and tradition-bound. 
Their knowledge also limited, simple and 


based on traditions. Their patterns of social 
relationship are also based on customs and 
traditions in their culture. Their whole out- 
look is coloured by considerations of tradi- 
tional institutions like clan, caste, sub-divi- 
sions of the community or caste, and wisdom 
inherited from their previous generations. 


Naturally, therefore, their education is 
limited to socialization of the younger gene- 
ration by the elder generation through the 
traditional customs, practices,ideals and ideas 
inherited from their ancestors. The task of 
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socializing or teaching the child in a primitive, 
tribal or other simple society is usually as- 
signed to an elderly s5m.tan (magico-religious 
leader) maternal uncle, grandfather, or any 
such relative, who is supposed to be know- 


ledgeable about and to defend the traditional 
heritage of the community. 


In rural agrarian societies, which are 
somewhat more advanced than tribal com- 
munities, we find that generally teachers are 
appointed by the society to teach children 
They may be in the form of village pandit or 
mauli, an elderly teacher ranning his paushal 
(school), or a teacher appointed by the 
village panchayat, government, or some caste 
or community body. The role or task of such 
teachers is also, by and large, to socialize the 
children under their charge, to teach them 
the three Rs., and to prepare them to take 
up the roles they are expected to play as 
adults in their rural society. The emphasis is 
on transmission of the traditional values, 
attitudes, and occupational skills to children. 
Their effort is to make their lives more 
or less carbon copies of their parents’ lives ; 
for, the farmer’s son has to become a far- 
mer and lead the same sort of social, 
economic and cultural life in the traditional 
society and a sweeper’s son is expected to 
undertake his parent’s occupation and lead 
that very type of life in the rural society. 
Teachers of the traditional rural agrarian 
societies have been guided by these conside- 
rations in the discnarge of their roles. 


The Role of the Teacher in an Industrial 
Society 


In contrast to the rural agrarian society 


an industrial society is complex. Occupations 
pursued by people in such a society are gene- 
rally specialized in nature. The division of 
labour is very complex or sophisticated Since 
most of the industries are located in urban 
areas, urban values prevail in such a so- 
ciety. People prefer new or changed patterns 
of thinking, believing and behaving which 
are necessary in a modernizing society. 
A number of industries, business 
centres and public institutions come up in 
industrial areas. The demands of industriali- 
zation put great pressures on people to shed 
a good deal of their traditional considerations, 
practices and behaviour patterns. The urban 
industrial society poses many challenges to 
the people to change their traditional occu- 
pations, and way of life, and to accept new 
values and attitudes. 


In such a social context, the teacher's 
role also is bound to be of an advanced and 
elaborate nature. To impart instruction is 
the most important function of the teacher. 
He has to socialize the children. This role 
includes many things—teaching the three Rs, 
training in personal and social behaviour, in- 
culcation of values, development of attitudes 
and skills, etc. Since the industrial society 
is a competitive Society, the teacher has to 
perform the important role of judging the 
students on their academic performance again 
and again. The students’ competence and 
progress is to be evaluated at the time of 
admissions, then in quarterly, half-yearly and 
annual examinations, and on other occasions 
when prizes, scholarships, fellowships, etc. 
are to be awarded. The grades given by 
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teachers have a determining effect on the 
student’s progress in their academic and 
occupational careers. Thus the role of the 
teacher as judge of merit assumes great im- 
portance in a competitive industrial society. 


In sucha society, social class differences 
go on widening day by day. Children coming 
from lower social classes are always at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with children coming 
from upper and middle classes of the society 
The teacher, in such a social situation, has to 
play the role of a promoter of equalization 
of educational opportunity and of social 
integration. While the teacher is expected to 
defend the rights and privileges of students 
coming from the lower classes and weaker 
sections and communities of the industrial 
society, he has to see that meritorious 
students do not suffer because of equalization 
of educational opportunity. He has to pro- 
mote merit and cultivate high competence in 
children, since the progress of the country 
depends on such brilliant ones 


In certain industrial societies, the 
teacher’s role includes the trainingof chi_ren 
for the right kind of-say, democratic-citi- 
zenship. In some industrial societies, the 
ruling political party or authority might 
want that teachers should not only transmit 
the accepted ideology to the students, but 


also indoctrinate them in their philosophy 


In a mixed society like India, which is 
both agrarian and industrial, the teacher 
has to strike a healthy balance among all 
such demands upon his role. He has to 
socialize the children, as well as prepare them 
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for the type of industrializing and moderniz- 
ing society that is before him. Not only 
this, he has also to take due note of the 
demands of the future society and assume 
the responsibility of developing proper 
values, attitudes and skills inchildren In 
future, only tactful, resourceful, highly edu- 
cated and disciplined persons who can 
cope with changing situations will be able 
to function effectively. Lessons learnt pre- 
viously may net be of much use ina new 
situation. Hence, the teacher's role should 
be in the direction of developing skills of 
comprehension, quick decision-making, 
initiating and carrying out innovations, 
evaluations etc. 


In traditional societies, the role of the 
teacher is mainly to socialize the younger 
generation through the traditional know- 
ledge and wisdom contained in customs, 
practices, attitudes and values. 


An Industrial society makes a number 
of demands on the teacher. He has to socia- 
lize, judge, select and classify the students, 
promote equality of opportunity, impart 
training in democracy or indoctrinate the 
pupils, and make them sensitive to the needs 
and expectations of the modernizing society 
of the present and the future. 


Review questions 


1. Who are generally teachers in primi- 
tive and tribal societies and in rural 
schools ? What roles do they play ? 
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2. Study the functions, activities and 
methods of working of teachers in a 
tribalor rural school known to you 
or not far from your place. 


3. Identify the main features of educa- 
tion ina big industrial city known to 
you. 


4. Identify some points of difference 
between the roles of a traditional 
tribal teacher and a teacher in an 
urban industrial society in India. 


5. Inhis role as an agent of socializa- 
tion for an unknown future, a teacher 
has to promote a number of attitu- 
des, skills and capabilities. Mention 
some of them. 


II 
THE ROLE OF A TEACHER IN THE SCHOOL 


In the previous section, we have discussed 
the roles of the teacher in general terms. Let 
us now be more analytical and specific, and 
focus our attention on the kinds of role a 
teacher has to play in the school. 


A teacher performs four kinds of roles : 
(1) Basic role, 
(2) Specific role, 
(3) Professionalrole and 
(4) Informal role. 


Basic Role of the Teacher 


The first and the foremost role of the 
teacher is that of a leader. He has to orga- 
nize his students into a well-knit group and 
take them with him, showing the way and 


influeacing and guiding them in their think- 
ing, activities and conduct. This implies 
adequate control as well as exercising approp- 
riate authority The second basic role of 
the teacher is to treat all children with objec- 
tivity and fairness. Any trace of partiality, 
undue familiarity or intimacy with a parti- 
cular boy or girl of his school, or some 
students belonging to his community, caste 
or social class, or a close group or circle is 
not only taken as unlawful but resented by 
all sections of the school and the society. 
This mars the teacher's authority consider- 
ably. 


The teacher is expected to be an effective 
socializer. He represents the adult society 
and his task is to propagate and promote the 
social norms and ideals all the time. Besides 
this, he has to be sensitive to the demands 
of the democratic age, and so, he should 
not behave in a ruthless oppressive manner. 
His role is to deal with the students and 
socialize them in humane and rational ways. 


It is also the basic role of the teacher to 
act as an agent of morality and moral deve- 
lopment of children. He should advise and 
correct children, and if necessary not hesi- 


tate to give them punishment in a trmely and 
judicious manner for their moral lapses. His 
own behaviour should be examplary. 


Specialist Roles of the Teacher 


in the school, there are different specia- 
list roles like that of headmaster, subject- 
teacher and teachers or instructors of special 
subjects like physical education, craft, art, 
music and dance. 


a pe- 
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The headmaster has to play the role of 
providing administrative and academic leader- 
ship by organizing all affairs and activities 
of the school purposefully and efficiently. 
He must be task-oriented, ie., he must 
try to achieve certain desirable goals. He 
should also be person-oriented i.e., he 
should try to sense and meet the personal 
needs of his colleagues and students. His 
efforts should be in the direction of the 
creation of a healthy social climate in the 
school in which teachers feel enthused and 
motivated to work for the furtherance of the 
goals. He should run the school in a demo- 
cratic, open and trustful manner. Instead of 
centralising all matters, the headmaster's role 
isto encourage leadership and initiative to 
emerge on the part of teachers. He must 
be specialized in the art of maintaining 
human relations and running an organiza- 
tion He should be able to implement in- 
novations for the academic growth of the 
institution. 

In the primary classes, there are usually 
generalist teachers who are expected to be 
capable of teaching all subjects. No specia- 
lized knowledge is required for such teachers 
in our country. Their role is usually that of 
parent-substitute. But in secondary and 
higher secondary schools subject specialists 
are supposed to play the role of subject 
teachers They are expected to equip them- 
selves with adequate mastery in the subject, 
as well as the proper methodology and skills 
of teaching the subject or discipline con- 
cerned. There is, however, a danger, that 
a subject specialist may sometimes become 
too narrowly academic to evince any real 
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interest in the general academic work and 
socio-cultural life of the institution. In 
Indian schools, itis generally observed that 
subject teachers (like the post-graduate 
teachers of higher secondary schools) look 
down upon generalists, with the result that 
harmful group tensions might arise and 
affect the healthy functioning of the school. 


Professional Roles of the Teacher 


These days school teachers are eager to 
call their occupation a full-fledged profession, 
like law and medicine. There are professio- 
nal organizations of teachers, generally 
concerned with their rights to better salary 
scales, facilities, freedom or autonomy in 
work, freedom from exploitation, etc. 
Naturally, in the context of democratization 
and modernization of the Indian society, 
teachers press for reasonable autonomy or 
freedom within their schools. While accep- 
ting to follow the legitimate directions and 
norms of their professional bodies, teachers 
are also bound to follow the rules and regu- 
lations, schedules of courses and examinations, 
official decorum, and the orders and sugges- 
tions of their official superiors. 


A sensible teacher ought to clearly analyse 
these two different yet closely inter-related 
roles and behave in a balanced and responsi- 
ble manner to avoid conflicts. However, it 
largely depends upon the manner in which 
the headmaster performs his role. 


A profession implies a significant social 
service which the members must perform with 
a sense of commitment and dedication, a 
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philosophy for them to accept, an etiquette 
they must follow, and a growing and dynamic 
science which they must master and utilize in 
the proper discharge of their functions. 


Informal Roles of the Teacher 


Although not officially defined, teachers 
perform several informal or secondary roles 
also in the school. They may act as staff 
secretary, picnic organizer, party organizer, 
lawyer on behalf of the staff or students, 
P.RO. (Public Relations Officer) for the 
school, special advisers to the headmaster, 
etc. or accept special responsibilities relating 
to discipline, examination, supervision of 
cleanliness, office work, and co-curricular 
activities. 


It has been observed that informal roles 
are very significant on account of three 
functions served by them. Firstly, they 
allow self-expression to teachers who do not 
get sufficient opportunities for doing so in 
the formal structure of the school. Secondly 
they facilitate the smooth working of the 
institution with a wide range of educative 
activities. Thirdly, they seek to improve 
upon and strengthen the procedures of the 
formal organizations of the school. 


Roles of Teacher in the School 


The generally recognised overall role of 
ihe teacher in the classroom is to teach or 
conduct the educative process. He performs 
this role by following a variety of teaching 
maxims, teaching methods and techniques, 
specific subject methods, and techniques of 
organization and control. 
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The overall role of control and teaching 
in the classroom may be split up into several 
sub-roles apart from that of a pleasant and 
effective tutor. According to Wattenberg, 
the most significant of such sub-roles may be 
listed as under : 


1. Representative of society : The teacher 
upholds the traditions and norms of the 
Scciety and inculcates the attitudes and 
moral values cherished by the society. 


2. Judge: The teacher judges the academic 
and other performance, and achievement, 
and conduct of students, and awards 
marks or grades, remarks or certificates 


3. Resource person: The teacher acts asa 
resource person who possesses knowledge 
of the subject matter and skills better 
than the learners. 

4. Helper: The teacher acts as a helper to 
pupils by way of providing them acade- 
mic guidance and help in difficulties. 

5.  Refree : While settling disputes among 
pupils, the teacher acts as an objective, 
and fair referee. 


6. Detective : He detects offences and rule- 
breakers. 


7. Serving as an object of identification : He 
behaves in a manner whereby the traits 
exemptified by him may be emulated 
and imitated by the students, through the 
mechanism of identification. 


8. Limiter or reducer of anxiety : He helps 
children to conrol their impulses, and 
Teduce anxiety about conduct and per- 


formance in different problematic situa- 
tions. 
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9.  Ego-supporter: He helps children to 
build up and maintain a healthy and 
strong 'ego' and self-concept, and feel 
wanted and important. 


10. Group-leader : He acts as a leader in 
establishing suitable climate and cohesion 
in the class as a social group. 


11. Parent surrogate (substitute): He acts 
like a parent to the students and attends 
to their psycho-cultural needs, treating 
them with affection and care. 


12. Friend and confidante : The teacher 
plays the role of a friend, philosopher and 
guide to the students and wins and shares 
their confidence. 


———————————— 


Basic roles: Essential roles common to all 
teachers—of leader, organiser, socializer etc. 


Specialist roles Roles involving special 
knowledge competence, organizational skills 
and taskslike those of the headmaster and 
subject-specialist teachers/ instructors. 


Professional roles: Concerned with autonomy 
professional approach and commitment and 
activities relating to teachers' organizations. 


Informal roles: Undefined yet specific roles 
played by different teachers which facilitate 
the smooth and full functioning of the school. 


The teacher's overall role in the classroom 
may be analysed into several subroles relat- 
ing to socialization, class organization, and 
creating functional teaching-learning situa- 


tions. 
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Review questions 


l. Which ones of the following are basic 
roles of school teachers in India ? 


(i) Taking attendance of students in the 
class. 

(ii) Organizing science exhibition in 
school. 

(iii) 

(iv) 


Giving moral guidance to students. 


Helping poor students in their home 
work in his house free of charge. 
(v) Acting as teacher incharge of student 
parliament in the school. 


Realisation of monthly school fees 
from the students. 


(vi) 


2. “Therole of the headmaster is to create 
and maintain an open social climate in 
the school. Identify at least five elements 
of open social climate in the school, and 
ways in which the headmaster may 
promote them. 

3. Analyse the various roles played by head- 
master/teachers in a school familiar to 
you, and the specific activities undertaken 
under each. 

4. Fora primary school teacher, which ones 
of the sub-roles mentioned in this section 
do you think are most important ? 


5. How may sex and age ofthe teacher 
influence the playing of sub-roles in the 
classroom ? 


6. Briefly comment on the following state. 
ments : 


(a) “The sub-roles of Indian teachers 
are generally child-centered". 
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(b) 


“Good classroom teachers are born, 
not made". 


(c) "Spare the rod and spoil the child”. 
Ill 


THE ROLE OF A TEACHER IN INDIA OF 


TOMORROW 


As we saw in earlier lessons teachers are 
expected to play the role of agents of social 
change and modernization. In a country 
like India, conservatism, superstitions, exploi- 
tation, poverty, inequalities and many other 
such maladies have been continuing for cen- 
turies. Teachers are expected to change this 
disorganized social order. They have to take 
up the role of reforming our society, develop- 
ing modern values and attitudes in students 
and masses, and work for the building up of 
an egalitarian, secular and socialist society. 


The Indian society is fast changing. 
Several processes of change are under way to 
modernize and change the nature and work- 
ing of our institutions. Educationists and 
social planners are now thinking seriously on 


the shape of society and education in future 
India. 


Soon the population of India is going to 
cross the figure of 90 crores, which means 
that educational provisions will have to be 
made for a far larger number of students 
than today; with increasing modernization, 
demands for education to all sections and 
age-groups will grow. Life-long education, 
quality education, education in modern the- 
ories and processes, vocational education for 
immediate and profitable employment. and 
education in unconventional or new trends 
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and areas in keeping with demands of the 
changing times and global trends will be 
demanded by more and more people. It will 
be impossible to cope up with this explosion 
of expectations with the traditional sort of 
schools and colleges, with their serious limita- 
tions of resources and deficiencies in facilities, 
equipment, personnel, content and methodo- 
logy. 


It would indeed be necessary to cover the 
rising number of learners effectively with 
aid of modern innovations in the field of 
educational technology. Thus, for instance, 
itis very likely that the educational T, V. 
and films, taperecorders, and learning labora- 
tory with programmed and recorded lessons, 
and other ‘Do it yourself’ or ‘Self-learning’ 
type of educational materials like pro- 
grammed texts., may come into the teaching- 
learning process ina big way and teachers 
will have to utilize them to the best advan- 
tage, without secing them as teacher substi- 
tutes or considering them as threat to. 
teachers. 


The teacher of the future will be expe- 
cted to perform the roles of planned 
organizer of curricula, innovator of educa- 
tional ideas, practices and systems, writer of 
TV and Radio lessons and programmes, 
resource personnel in the propagation of ever- 
expanding knowledge, adept in the prepara- 
tion of programmed texts, and motivator to 
learners in many creative, unconventional 
ways. At the same time, he will have to be 
a good communicator, efficient organiser 
of learning situations, and democratic group 
leader. 
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It is our assumption that in future the 
trad.tionally assigned basic roles of teachers 
in the school will diminish considerably as 
TV, radio, films, video-tapes, papers, maga- 
zines, etc. will take over the role of the 
teacher in general and the very concept of 
the school, asit is today, is changed in 
the light of the inadequacies of the 
traditional school. Authors like Reimer 
and Illich have pointed out several 
weaknesses of the existing school system 
and pronounced the ‘death of the 
school’ and gone to the extent of advocating 
'de-schooling society’. They have advocated 
radical changes in education if the schools are 
to survive and to serve the society. Naturally, 
the teacher's role will have to uadergo a lot 
of change. 


The future society in India, and for that 
matter in any country, will be different from 
the present society in many respects. The 
role of the teacher will have to be shaped in 
the light of the changing demands on the 
school. The teacher's role will be as an 


agent of social change, an innovator, organi- 
zer and communication-person. He should 
be a radical reformer of Society and educa- 
tion, a creative person and a good coordina- 
tor of the various institutions and associa- 
tions of the future Society, exploiting the 
new technology to the best advantage for 
the social purposes of education. 


Review questions 


1. How would you visualise education in 
India to be in the year 2000 AD ? What 
changes would occur in the basic, spe- 
cialist and professional roles of the 
teecher by then ? 


2. Think of village school. What shape 
would you like it to assume 20 years 
hence ? 


[n] 


Identify the roles of a teacher in terms 
of using the new educational techno- 
logy. 

4. Paint a verbal picture of a good urban 


School, as it would be fifteen to 
twenty years from now. 
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LESSON 3.2.1 


Equalizing Educational Opportunity 


C. Seshadri 


One of the most significant concerns of Indian education 
committed as it is to the pursuit of the goals of democracy, socialism 


and secularism, is to equalize educational opportunity. 


(Vide Lesson 


1,3.) This lesson is designed to help you to ; 


(i) understand the need, importance and meaning of equa- 
lising educational opportunity and your role in it ; 


(i) 


analyse the present position and status of Indian edu- 


cation from the stand point of equality; and 


(iii) 


critically examine current educational policies and pra- 


ctices pertaining to equality of educational opportunity. 


I 


IMPORTANCE OF EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


A very characteristic feature of modern 
times is the demand voiced the world over 
for equality of educational opportunity. 
From whence and for what specific reasons 
does this demand arise? A careful study of the 
motivations behind the universal demand 
reveals that it arises mainly from two 
considerations. Firstly, there is the purely 
ideological reason that the right to education 
is a universal human right. Art 26 (1) of 


the Universal Declaration of Human rights 
mentions it as such. From this point of 
view, education is a fundamental right and 
on no ground—caste, colour, creed race, etc.— 
can anybody be excluded from exercising 
this right. 


Secondly, the desire of more and more 
people for more and more education has its 
origin in the supposed capacity of education 
to help people to move up on the social-econo- 
micladder. More and better education is 
believed to be the key to a better income 
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and an improved sccial status. In fact, 
education functions as an instrument for the 
effective realization of the more general human 
rights, “the economic, social and cultural 
tights indispensable for his dignity and free 
development of his personality”. (Art. 22) 
That education holds the key to power in 
Society is a belief which is as old as history. 
Today it is being appreciated the world over. 
People everywhere, especially the poor and 
the underprivileged, ^ are staking their 
claim for more and more education with a 


View to improving their social and economic 
lot. 


From the point of view ofthe Society, 
the notion of equality of educational opport- 
unity is closely interlinked with the economic 
development of societv. For the economic 
progress of the society, it is not enough if 
educational opportunities are expanded; 
they should also be equitably distributed 
Inequality and discrimination, economists 
say, are the main obstacles in the way of 
national development, especially in develo- 
ping countries. To create human capital 
and derive maximum benefit from it, equality 
of educational opportunity is a necessary 
condition in these societies. 


Whatever be the motive from which the 
demand for equality of educational opportu- 
nity springs-belief in democratic values or 
considerations of social and economic 
development, there is no gain saying the 
fact that the demand for equality of educa- 
tional opportunity is universal. There is 
hardly any nation in the world today which 
has not accepted this ideal in some form 
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or the other 


The universal demand for equalization of 
educational opportunity arises from the 
commitment to democratic values and also 
from the needs of social 
development. 


and economic 


Review questions 

1. Identify the different motivations of the 

their children to 
schools and relate them to their socio- 
economic background. 

2. Justify the need for equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity in like 
India. 


parents in sending 


a country 


II 
THE MEANING OF ‘EQUALITY OF EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY’ 


Although universally accepted as a social 
ideal there is no general agreement on the 
meaning of equality of educational opportu- 
nity. The concept has passed through vari- 
ous stages of evolution in history acquiring 
in the process widely different connotations. 
Arguments about its meaning have shifted 
ground involving, at different times, different 
ideas of educational ability and social justice 
and different concepts of the ways in which 
ability can be measured and exploited 
Metaphorically, the notion of equality of 
educational opportunity has been interpreted 
as the opportunity to start together, to benefit 
from staggered starts, to run on the same 
track, and to run or progress together. From 
a different angle, it has been taken as equali- 
zation of access by a suitable manipulation 
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of educational inputs (like physical facilities 
and equipment in schools, quality of teachers 
and curriculum, and financial assistance for 
the poor) To others, it has meant an 
equalization of results of education as well, 
that is equalization of educational achieve- 
ment and benefits accruing from it. 


In order to gain an insight into the mea- 
ning of equality of educational opportunity, 
we have to remind ourselves of the essential 
features of the concept of equality. (Vide 
lesson 1.3). Equality, as we have already 
noted does not mean that all men are equal 
in any descriptive sense; nor does it mean 
that we should treat all men equally in a 
literal sense. The principle of equality 
asserts that no distinction shall be made in 
the distribution of any valuable good unless 
there are good reasons and grounds for doing 
so, But what constitutes a good ground for 
differential treatment in any concrete case of 
distribution (e.g. educational opportunities, 
free medical aid, etc.) depends upon the 
nature of the commodity being distributed, its 
point and purpose, and our own notions of 
what constitutes the highest good for the 
individual and the society. 


The notion of equality of educationai 
opportunity can be considered as the applica- 
tion of the principle of equality to the distri- 
bution of the commodity of ‘education’. But 
what does ‘education’ refer to here? Free 
primary education for a certain duration of 
time? Secondary education of a liberal kind? 
Diversified secondary education? Higher 
education necessary for positions of power 
and prestige? Since each of these stages of 


education has its own distinct purpose, nature 
and content, the notion of equality of educati- 
onal opportunity acquires different connota- 
tions. Let us examine these stages in some 
detail and study the meaning and implications 
of equality of educational opportunity with 
respect to each stage. 


Primary Education 


Primary education (or ‘basic’ education 
as Mahatma Gandhi suggested) as the very 
meaning of ‘primary’ suggests, caters to the 
most fundamental needs of all men and is 
something that men cannot do without It is 
the right to such education that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights mention as a 
Human Right. Primary education therefore 
is to be made compulsory, universal, and 
free. Art. 45of the Directive Principles of 
State Policy in the Constitution of India 
states : “The state shall endeavour to provide 

for free and compulsory education for all 
children until they complete the age of 
fourteen years”. Regarding the nature and 
content of education at this stage, we may 
say that education at this level should seek to 
satisfy the basic universal needs of all men 
without any discrimination of any kind what- 
soever. There is no question therefore of 
any differentiation of curricula at this stage. 
The universal, basic, minimum needs which 
primary education has to satisfy in our 
country have found their expression in the 
objectives of primary education formulated by 
different committees and commissions. 
Mahatma Gandhi conceived of ‘basic educa- 
tion’ as education centred around productive 
craft and designed to draw out the best in 
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child and man’s body, mind and spirit’. (See 
Kothari Commissions suggestions on 
primary education curriculum vide lesson 
42.3.2). We may conclude that equality of 
educational opportunity, as a minimum 
condition, requires provision of free, compul- 
sory and universal education to all children 
without any distinction. 

Secondary Education 


It has been argued by some that secon- 
dary education too should be considered 
as a universal need as the very 
survival of a democratic society depends 
upon the amount and quality of education 
possessed by its people. The trend to 
consider a longer duration of education as 
a necessity appears to be almost universal, 
although, in fact, many nations have not 
been able to implement such a policy for 
reasons of expediency. Ihe large and 
spiralling expansion of secondary education 
in our country is seen by some as an 
indication of the recognition of the impor- 
tence of a longer duration of education to 
all its people. 


At the secondary level of education, a 
new dimension that was not very pronounced 
at the primary level - individual differences 
comes into the reckoning. Individuals are 
not only alike in certain respects but different 
in some others, and a good education should 
cater to their differences as well. Each 
student possesses unique interests, abilities 
and aptitudes and these are to be developed 
in such a way that he derives the maximum 
benefit from their development. Ignoring the 
uniqueness of individuality and making the 
same educational prescription for all, for 


example, making everyone study a curriculum 
oriented essentially to college entrance is 
basically unjust. Equality of educational 
opportunity at this stage thus came to be 
interpreied as provision of diversified curri- 
cula in accordance with the different needs, 
capacities and occupational interests of the 
students. The diversification form which has 
taken in our country is vocationalization of 
education at the higher secondary stage. 
The ten year scheme of general education 
suggested by the Kothari Commission pro- 
vides for the study of a common curriculum 
for ten years after which the college-bound 
youth will take a college preparatory course 
and the non-college bound will take a voca- 
tional course suited to his interest and ability. 
Equality of educational opportunity at the 
secondary level of education thus means 
provision of diversified curriculum in accor- 
dance with the individual’s needs, interests 
and abilities, apart from a longer and enriched 
education for all. 


Higher and Professional Education 


The question of equality of educational 
opportunity becomes most pertinent at the 
level of higher education. At this stage, two 
factors come into serious reckoning—the 
individual’s capacity to benefit from higher 
education and the maintenance of quality 
and standards. Higher education by its very 
nature is something which has to be 
earned. to all without 
considering whether the individual and society 
can profit from such education would only 
result in partial wastage of resources and the 
lowering of the standards and quality of 


Keeping it open 
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higher education. There is nothing like a 
‘tight’ to higher education in the absence of 
possession of the abilities required to profit 
from such education; nor can there be any 
compulsion for it. This nature of higher 
education - that it requires ability (aptitude) 
or what is usually referred to as ‘merit’—is 
recognised in national and international 
documents relating to educational rights. 
The Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
clearly emphasises that ‘higher education 
shall be equally accessible to all on the basis 


of merit”. 


The problem with higher education is 
that opportunities for itare severely limited 
and so access to it has become very competi- 
tive. Even in the most affluent nations, not 
to speak of developing societies, access to 
higher education is difficult and its cost pro- 
hibitive, which means that a large number 
of students in spite of possessing the neces- 
sary abilities are left out and deprived of 
opportunities to pursue higher education. 
Special concessions, incentives, and facilities 
for weaker sections not only acquire meaning 
but become necessary in this context. The 
utopia where everyone who possesses the 
required abilities can enjoy aud exercise the 
right to higher education and where no indi- 
vidual who has the ability is denied his due 
on irrelevant considerations is yet to be 
realized. Another difficulty, from the point 
of view of the society, is that investments in 
higher education have to be looked at from 
the point of view of social returns. This is 
particularly so in the case of a poor society 
where a large majority of the population have 
not been able to enter the fold of primary 
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education itself. Equality of educational 
opportunity at the level of higher education 
can be taken to mean provision of opportu- 
nities to everyone who possesses the ‘merit’ 
required to profit from it and to contribute 
to society. 


‘Equality of educational opportunity’ 
has assumed different connotations. It can 
be taken as the application of the principle of 
distributive justice in respect of the good of 
education. At the primary level, it means 
provision of free, compulsory educatioa of 
adequate duration and content to all without 
any discrimination; at the secondary level it 
implies provision of diversified curricula to 
suit the differing needs and interests of 
individuals; and at the higher education 
level, it can only mean provision of 
opportunities to all those who have the 
required ability to profit from such education 
and make proper social contribution in 
return. 


Review questions 


1. What are the different interpretations 
given to ‘equality of educational opportu- 
nity' ? 


2. Elucidate the meaning of equality of 
educational opportunity as it applies to 
primary, secondary and higher education. 


3 Consider the different suggestions offered 
in our country to equalize educational 
opportunities and identify the view of 
equality of educational opportunity on 
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which they are based. (Consider, for 
example, suggestions like closing down 
public schools, compulsory introduction 
of the neighbourhood school system, 
reducing the minimum marks for certain 
sections of our society for admission to 
higher institutions of learning, etc., etc) 
HI 
EDUCATION IN INDIA AND UNIFORM 
OPPORTUNITY TO ALL 


During the last three decades, Indian 
education has undergone a phenomenal 
expansion according to the usual growth 
indicators—expenditure on education, enrol- 
ment, and educational facilities. The 
national expenditure on education has increa- 
sed seventeen fold, the per capita allocation 
on education tenfold, national income sixfold, 
and the total enrolment fourfold, whereas the 
national population increased only one and 
a half times. At the school stage, the number 
of institutions for general education has 
grown nearly three times from what it was in 
1950-51 and the total enrolment of students 
and number of teachers has become fourfold. 
At the time India became free only one child 
out of three in the age group 6-11 and only 
one out of eleven in the age group 11-14 had 
been enrolled. By 1975, the enrolments had 
reached 64 million (86 per cent of the age 
group 6-11) and 15 million (36 per cent of 
the age group 11-14). Enrolments in 
secondary schools in 1978 was about ten 
times that in 1947, works out to a little more 

than one student for every five in the age 
group 14-17 as against less than one in every 
twenty in 1947. The number of universities 


increased to more than a hundred and that of 
colleges to 4000 with an enrolment of 3.4 
million in 1975 as against less than 2,50,000 
in 1947. 


While this expansion is, by any standards, 
remarkable it cannot be said that the benefit 
of this expansion have been reaped fairly by 
all sections of the people. For example, we 
are still far from the goal of universal 
education laid down in Art. 45 of the 
Constitution. The drop out rates are very 
high and out of every hundred children that 
enter Standard I only about 25 reach 
Standard VIII. There are also large varia- 
tions from region to region, and even within 
the same state, from district to district and 
area to area. Enrolments in urban areas 
are generally much better than those in rural 
areas, of boys better than girls, and of the well- 
to-do and the educated classes far better than 
those of the poor and uneducated social 
groups. Out of every 100 that enter the 
primary school, only 10 manage to survive 
till the end of the secondary stage, and of 
these as many as 8 come from the top 30 per 
cent of the society and only 2 come from 
the rest. Likewise, it is not the most talented 
10 percent of the college-age population 
that goes to the college; rather it is the 
children of the affluent decile the stratum 
spending over Rs. 100 per capita per month— 
which is able to send their children to college. 
Qualitatively, the large scale expansion of 
secondary and higher education has resulted 
in a dual system with a small core of 
reasonably good quality institutions being 
surrounded by a large periphery of substan- 
dard institutions. This has led to the 
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concentration of the privileged classes in the 
quality institutions, further accentuating the 
inequalities. The gap between the enrolment 
of boys and girls is still wide at all stages, and 
increases as one goes up the educational 


ladder because the rate of dropout among 
girls is much higher than that among 
boys Even here, women, from the poorer 


social groups have received relatively litule 
benefit from the expansion of educational 
facilities. Similarly the scheduled castes and 
the scheduled tribes have a long way to go to 
level up with the other communities. There 
is considerable  under-utilization of the 
special educational facilities provided for 
their benefit. 


eee 
MM M M 


Despite large scale expansion of educatio- 
nal facilities during the three decades after 
independence, glaring inequalities still remain 
in the education of the poor and the rich, of 
the SCs/STs and other backward communities 
on the one hand and the forward groups on 
the other, and between boys and girls. 
While the goal of universal education is far 
from being reached, beneficiaries of expansion 
at the secondary and higher levels have been 
mostly drawn from the relatively affluent 
sections of the society. 


TT 


Review questions and suggested activities 

1. Study the socio-economic class composi- 
tion of students ina school/college in 
your neighbourhood and check whether 
the different social classes in your 
neighbourhood are properly repre- 


sented. 
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2. Make a comparative study of the 
extent to which expansion of educational 
facilities has contributed to equality in 
your state and in other states during 
the last decade. 


3. Examine the extent to which expansion 
of educational facilities during the post- 
independence period have or have not 
contributed to realisation of equality 
of educational opportunity. 

IV 


IMPLEMENTATION OF EQUALITY OF 
EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Before discussing the measures for 
implementation of equality of educational 
opportunity we should know the ways in 
which inequalities of educational opportunities 
arise. In places where no primary, secondary 
or collegiate institutions exist, children do not 
have the same opportunities as those who 
have these facilities in the neighbourhood. 
Secondly, the poverty of a large section of 
the population compared to the relative 
affluence of a small minority prevents the 
poor children from seeking education. Thirdly. 
differences in standards of schools and 
colleges create an extremely intractable form 
of educational inequality. The marks scored 
by children coming from different schools do 
notatall provide a common yardstick for 
students from rural and urban areas, and 
from different schools in urban areas, Gross 
inequalities also arise from differences in 
home environments caused by different living 
standards and concepts of sex roles and 
caste, apart from differences in parental 
education, occupation, interests and values. 
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Complete equality of educational 
opportunity, it should be noted, can 
only be approached and never fully 


realized as long as the cut-up school influ- 
ences which take one away from equality 
(divergent influences) exist. Let us 
consider the different ways in which equality 
of educational opportunity can be promoted. 


now 


At the outset, it should be clearly borne 
in mind that education is a sub-system and 
as such it only reflects the general character- 
istics of the larger social system. Indian 
society has traditionally been a highly strati- 
fied, hierarchical and  inegalitarian society, 
primarily due to the degrading caste system. 
Equality of educational opportunity in such 
a society requires that radical measures are 
flrst implemented to mend the caste and 
class hierarchy in the largersociety. For, 
educational reform cannot by itself contri- 
bute much towards social reform unless 
structural changes in society are also initiated 
at the same time. 


Compensatory Education 

The concept of ‘compensatory education" 
for the culturally deprived and the socially 
disadvantaged is now universally recognized 
as a necessary condition of equality of 
educational opportunity. By compensatory 
education is meant provision of such special 
training and incentives as would compensate 
for the initial disadvantage experienced by 
the children of the socially and economically 
weaker sections, the culturally deprived 
groups. Children come from widely vary- 
ing socio-economic backgrounds, some condu- 
cive to profit from education offered in the 
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school, and some not only disinterested but 
clearly hostile to it. Poverty, child labour, 
low culture, defective language spoken at 
home, poor hygiene, malnutrition, overcrowd- 
ed homes are all impediment to educational 
pursuit and achievements. Since the school 
experiences are generally oriented to middle 
class values, children from the lower socio- 
economic classes experience great difficulty 
in positively responding to school education 
unless their initial disadvantages are compen- 


sated for and they are brought on level with 
others. 


In India, compensatory education in its 
real sense is yet to take shape and attain po- 
pularity. Compensation or encouragement 
has taken the form of special facilities and 
incentives. The constitution has made pro- 
visions for special advantages for the socially 
and economically backward classes, particu- 
larly for the scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes—Art 15 (4) and Art 46. The several 
concrete measures that we have been taking 
in this direction are: institution of scholar- 
ships, reservation of seats in institutions of 
higher learning and quota system for jobs, 
relaxation of requirements for admission to 
higher education, remedial education and 
special coaching classes, health care and mid- 
day meals, provision of free school uniform, 
textbooks and stationery, lump sum grants, 
expansion and school facilities like building 
and equipment, appointment of more teach- 
ers, and special trained teachers, and so on. 


Universal Education 


In a Society like ours where seventy per 
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cent of the people are illiterate, equality of 
educational Opportunity at higher levels will 
have any meaning at all only if the constitu- 
tional directive of universalizing education to 
all children in the age group 6-14 is effectively 
realized. As you know, the staggering rate of 
dropout leading to huge wastage of educa- 
tional resources and expenditure has foiled 
national efforts in this direction. In order to 
reduce this wastage and fulfil the target of 
universalizing education, several programmes 
have been launched in recent years. These 
include giving priority consideration to pri- 
mary education in the matter of allocation of 
financial resources, allowing for multiple 
entry, using the services of part-time and lo- 
cally available non-professional teachers whe- 
rever necessary for continuing and non-formal 
education. Also making the content of educa- 
tion functional and socially relevent by the in- 
troduction of socially useful productive work, 
institution of large scale compensatory edu- 
cation programme for the under-privileged as 
outlined above, launching the massive Notion 
and introduction of Adult Education Pro- 
gramme, non-formal education for school 
dropouts. 
Qualitative Reforms 

Equality of educational opportunity does 
not just mean more and more education 
for more and more people. What is 
even more important is the kind and qua- 
lity of education that is given to people and 
the purpose for which it is given. Since edu- 
cation is important both for the individual 
and for the nation, its quality becomes a 
matter of primary concern. For, varying 
standards of education and substandard edu- 
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cation would defeat the very purpose of equa- 
lity of educational opportunity which is nece- 
ssary to assure every individual a socially and 
economically satisfactory life. 

Quality does not however mean achieve- 
ment in a restricted range of human abilities 
like cognitive and linguistic abilities generally 
associated with the elite and privileged 
classes. Quality is a relative concept, relative 
to our concepts of excellence in individual 
life and society and our concept of education 
itself. Excellence is not of one type and there 
are infinite variations of it such as excellence 
in different human abilities, in different bran- 
ches of knowledge, in different production 
processes, and in different cultural and arti- 
stic forms. Itis related to the range of an 
individual’s own inner potentialities and the 
external conditions. Quality should not there- 
fore be defined in narrow, elitist and middle 
class terms but should be defined in the inte- 
rests of the people asawhole. In keeping 
with the philosophy of our Constitution, it 
should be measured “in terms of its capacity 
to create the new social order with its empha- 
sis on equality, austerity, abolition of poverty, 
co-operation, self-restraint, consideration for 
others and intensive pursuit of knowledge 
and excellence’. A good education in our 
social context should provide effective liter- 
acy, real command over the basic tools of 
learning and proper motivations and skills 
for work. The organization of curriculum at 
the different stages of education should be 
such as to meet this infinite diversity of exce- 
llence. 


Selective Admissions 


Although opportunities for secondary and 
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higher education have increased manyfold, 
these opportunities, as we have already seen, 
have been largely monopolised by the micdle 
and upper socio-economic classes. In order 
to make secondary and higher education more 
egalitarian and effective, several suggestions 
have been offered. One of these is regulating 
access to it on the basis of merit and social 
justice and thereby helping children from the 


poorer social groups to have greater access 
to it 


‘Merit’, as a basis for selection, should not 
be interpreted narrowly. Suitable ‘merit’ 
tests have to be devised which will do justice 
to all categories of competence and not place 
exclusive emphasis on middle class values or 
book-learning capabilities. Care should also 
be taken that an adequate proportion of seats 
are reserved for students coming from the 
poorer sections of the society, for SCs and 
STs, for girls and for the first-generation 
learners. It has also been suggested that the 
state should institute a massive programme 
of financial support to the talented children 
from the poorer sections of the society and 
provide for hostels and scholarships and 
placement in select institutions. 


The Common School System 


One of the major recommendations of the 
Education Commission (1964-66) is to radi- 
cally transform the existing educational 
system through the adoption of the common 
school. In the existing system, at the primary 
stage, the free schools to which the masses 
send their children are generally maintained 
by the Government or local authorities and 
are generally of poor quality. The better 


quality, high-fee-charging private schools 
(some of them strangely called Public Schools— 
adopting the British nomenclature) are availed 
of only by the upper-middle and higher 
classes At the secondary stage a large 
proportion of the good schools are private 
but many of them are so expensive that they 
are beyond the reach of most of the popula- 
tion. This makes for segregation in educa- 
tion—the minority of private, fee-charging, 
schools of quality serving the needs of the 
upper classes, and the vast bulk of free, 
publicly maintained but poor schools, being 
utilized by the rest. Worse, this segregation 
is increasing. To overcome these evils, we 
must move towards the goal of a common 
school system of public education— 


— which will be open to all children, 
irrespective of caste, creed, community, 


religion, economic conditions or social 
status ; 


— where access to good education, in terms 
of enriched curriculum, will depend not 
on wealth or class but on talent ; 


— which will maintain adequate facilities 
and reasonably good standards in all 
schools ; 


— in which no tuition fee will be charged, 
and ; 


— which would meet the needs and aspira- 
tions of the middle and lower classes, 
without unduly taxing them ; 


— which would make for better social 
integration and the creation of an egali- 
tarian society. 


EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


The Kothari Commission recommended 
the ultimate adoption of the ‘neighbourhood 
school concept’. This concept implies that 
each school should be attended by all child- 
ren in the neighbourhood irrespective of 
caste, creed, community, religion, economic 
condition or social status, so that there 
would be no segregation in schools, Such a 
school will provide reasonably ‘good’ educa- 
tion to all children, inthe sense of sharing 
life with the common people. It will also 
compel the rich and privileged classes with 
their enlightenment, to take an active interest 
in the total system of public education and 
thereby bring about its early improvement. 


Conclusion 


Equality of educational opportunity is a 
very comprehensive notion. Its component 
concepts ‘equality’, ‘opportunity’ and ‘educa- 
tion’ touch almost every aspect of life—social, 
political, economic. Almost every contem- 
porary problem of social life will be found to 
have some bearing on the notion. Introdu- 
ction of piecemeal reforms in this or that 
area will not go far in equalizing educational 
opportunity. What is required is a whole- 
hearted commitment to the ideal and dedi- 
cated efforts to move towards the goal. 


Among the significant measures needed 
for the effective implementation of equality of 
educational opportunity are large scale 
institution of compensatory education progra- 
mmes, vigorous efforts for universalization of 
primary education, qualitative reforms at all 
stages of education, selective admissions at 


the secondary and higher levels of education, 
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and introduction of the common school 


system. 


Review questions 

l. Critically examine the following educa- 
tional practices from the point of view 
of the extent to which they meet the 
requirements of equality of educational 
opportunity. 


(i) Reservations in institutions of 
higher learning/professional educa- 
tion ; 

(i) Scholarships (a) based on merit, 
(b) based on socio-economic 
status ; 


Admissions to higher education on 
the basis of marks secured in the 
qualifying examination ; 


(iii) 


(iv) Independent (Public) schools; 
(v) Separate curricula for boys and 
girls ; 
(vi) Ability grouping as a basis for 
organization of classes ; 
(vii) Streaming (branching off students 


ofthe secondary stage into college 
bound and non-college bound pro- 
grammes and different elective 


groups). 


2. On the basis of your criticism of the 
above practices, suggest changes/modi- 
fications in their conception/administra- 
tion. 


3. Outline the various measures suggested 
for the implementation of equality of 
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eduacational opportunity at the 


various stages of education and evaluate 
their efficacy. 


Identify areas in the content of your 
subject that seem to be irrelevant/ 
difficult to the socially and economically 
disadvantaged children in view of their 


value orientation or cultural back- 
ground. 


Make a list ofthe different excellences/ 
talents that you have observed your 
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students exhibit. Identify also the 
different facilities/measures that the 
school does or does not provide to 
develop these excellences. 


Identify the different factors accounting 
for under-representation in school of 
certain socio-economic groups in your 
neighbourhood. 


Study the socio-economic class composi- 
tion of under achievers in your subject, 
or in the whole course, and identify the 
causes for under achievement. 
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LESSON 3.2.2 


Moral Education 


C. Seshadri 


Development of a moral personality has been a very important 
aim of education since ancient times. This aim has, during modern 
times, assumed great importance in view of the sweeping political, 
economic and social changes brought about by the rapid expansion 
of science and technology. In the case of an old society like ours, 
caught in these changes, moral education has come to acquire an even 
greater significance. It is imperative for the teacher, therefore, to 
understand the various issues involved in moral education, in parti- 
tcular, his own role in it. 


The purpose of this lesson is to help you understand the nature 
and scope of moral education, the nature and sequence of moral deve- 
lopment, the process and methods of moral education, and the 
different ways in which a teacher can contribute towards the moral 


development of children. 


I 
THE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE MORAL 
EDUCATION 


‘Moral education’ as it is generally used, 
refers to a wide range of activities ranging 
from training in physical health, mental hy- 
giene. etiquette and manners, appropriate 
social behaviour, civic rights and duties to re- 
ligious training. This wide connotation is 
due to the prevalence of many beliefs and 


viewpoints about the nature and scope of 
moral education. In order to get clear about 
the precise nature of moral education and the 
range of territory covered by it, we have to 
critically examine these beliefs. 


First, there is the traditionally handed 
over belief, which still persists, that moral 
education cannot be separated from spiritual 
or religious education. This belief has resul- 
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ted in a “hands off" policy towards moral 
education, for it is feared that any positive 
effort towards implementing moral education 
conflicts with the ideal of secularism 


Secondly, moral education is taken to be 
essentially a matter of developing appropriate 
behaviour and habits (that is, character deve- 
lopment). It cannot, therefore, be taught. 
It is just a matter of creating the right atmos- 
phere and promoting learning by example 
rather than by percepts. Further, schools 
cannot contribute much inthis area as the 
child is under the greater influence of the 
home and the community. 


Thirdly, moral development of the child, 
itis believed by some, results automatically 
from social life. That is, moral development 


is nothing more than social development it- 
self. 


Fourthly, moral education is feared to 
lead to indoctrination. For, moral training 
is just inculcation of certain'specified ‘virtues’ 
and habits. 


And lastly, morality, just like poetry, is 
‘caught’ rather than taught. Moral education 
is essentially a question of developing the 
‘right’ feelings and emotions (effective deve- 
lopment) and does not involve any cognitive 
abilities that can be trained. 


There exist diverse beliefs and viewpoints 
on the nature and scope of moral education. 
These are, that moral education cannot be 
separated from religious education, that it 
cannot be taught as it is essentially a matter 
of developing proper behaviour and the right 
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feelings, and that it is part of social develop- 
ment. 


Review questions 


Before we examine these beliefs critically 
consider the following questions : 


1l. What are the different views on the nat- 
ure and scope of moral education? 


2. Which of the beliefs listed above support 
a positive role for the school? Why? 


3. Checkthe views given below against the 
ones stated above and comment on them. 


“The difference between mechanical mor- 
ality and true virtue is determined by the 
delicate insight in to the realities of the 
situation . .. We must first gain entrance 
into the kingdom which is not of this 
world if we want to build it on earth". 


— S. Radhakrishnan 


“The attempt to make boys moral...... by 
the teaching of moral ..... textbooks is a 
vauity and delusion, precisely because the 
heart is not the mind and to instruct the 


mind does not necessarily improve the 
heart". 


— Maharshi Aurobindo. 


“Where the teacher becomes one with his 
own studies, the student can have a 
vision of the goodness of learning. 
Where there is no need of external 
objects, there the mind also elevates and 
grows into completeness". 


—Rabindranath Tagore 
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How far are these beliefs about moral 
education true ? 


Let us begin with morality and religion. 
Although ancient Indian philosophy and 
education did not make any distinction bet- 
ween thetwo, morality does not necessarily 
imply faith in religion. ‘Being moral’ and 
*being religious' are not synonymous expres- 
sions. ‘Being moral’ refers to being able to 
understand the principles of ‘right’ and 
‘wrong’ and act in the right way. ‘Being religi- 
ous’ refers to having belief in a supernatural 
power or God. It isnot logically necessary 
for a moral person to have faith in religion. 
One could be moral without committing one- 
self to any religious faith. While all religions 
essentially have a moral dimension, all 
morality is not confined to religious faith and 
practice. The fear that implementation of 
moral education conflicts with secularism or 
even with one's religious faith is thus 
unfounded. 


How about moral education and character 
development ? ‘Character’ which refers to 
appropriate conduct and behaviour is 
undoubtedly a very important aim of moral 
education. But this does not mean that 
moral education has no knowledge component 
init. Actually, the ability to make moral 
judgments based on sound reasoning is also 
an equally important aim of moral education. 
This ability has to be deliberately cultivated. 
Further, character is not just a matter of 
conforming to certain virtues or norms. 
Blind adherence to custom or mechanical 
conformity with tradition is not a real indi- 
cator of moral character. Studies have 


shown that aspects of behaviour such as 
honesty do not increase with age during the 
early years although moral development is 
taking place. The conception of character 
as conformity to specific virtues also results 
in indoctrination, hypocrisy and violation of 
freedom. 


And finally about the view that moral 
education is essentially a matter of educa- 
ting the feelings and emotions (that is, 
‘training of the heart’), learning by example 
or imitation or modelling oneself after an 
ideal, and that it has very little to do with 
the training of the intellect. This view 
however cannot be sustained. Let us suppose 
that we imitate a ‘good’ person and model 
ourselves after him. Would that entitle us 
to be called ‘good’ persons? Does morality 
simply ‘radiate’ from one person to ano- 
ther? The truth is that morality is not 
simply ‘caught’. It is not just developing the 
tight feelings and emotions, For, moral deve- 
lopment involves both thinking morally and 
behaving morally. Even affective outcomes 
are developed through their cognitive 
components. Moral thinking is a dis- 
tinct type of thinking characterised by the 
exercise of rational choice. The separation 
of the cognitive and affective aspects of 
moral development is untenable. A moral 
person not only does the ‘right’ thing but 
also knows the reasons as to why he dogs 
that thing. 


Let us sum up our discussion. Moral 
education does not necessarily imply reli- 
Bious training and therefore the two need 
not be tied together. Secondly, although 
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children learn the rules and norms of 
group living through the social life of the 
school, such learning can not be a substitute 


for moral education. Third, although deve- 


loping the right habits and appropriate 
conduct is an important aspect of 
moral education, it is not the whole of 


it For moral education involves develop- 
ment of appropriate thinking also. For the 
Same reason, moral education cannot just 
Stop at the training of emotions and feelings. 


We may now state the aims of moral 
education broadly as follows : 


lI. To develop the cognitive ability of mak- 
ing sound moral judgments in different 
life situations. 


2. To develop the ability and commitment 


to apply these judgments 
actions 
—————— 


to one's 


Review questions 


1. (a) “One could be moral without being 
. religious". How far do you agree ? 


(b) Can one be religious without being 
moral ? Why ? 


2. Cite instances from history when moral 
education has been opposed on the 
ground that it conflicts with one's religi- 
ous faith. 


3. How far is it true to say that moral 
education refers to character training ? 

4. What is and what is not moral chara- 
cter ? 


5. Why is the separation of the cognitive 
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and affective aspects of moral develop- 
ment untenable ? 


6. Outline the nature and scope of moral 
education. 


7. s deliberate moral education necessary ? 
Why ? 


8. What are the aims of moral education ? 


9. Compare the stated goals of the moral 
education programme of any state with 
the aims listed here 


10. Identify the various formal/informal 
activities done in the school/home for the 
moral development of the child and 
check these activities against the aims of 
moral education. 


ll. Analyse the broad goals of moral educa- 
tion into specific behaviours 


It 
How DOES MORAL DEVELOPMENT TAKE PLACE 
IN CHILDREN ? 


Before we discuss the different methods 
that can be employed for the moral educa- 
tion of children, we should have some 


understanding of how children develop 
morally. 


According to the research findings of the 
famous Swiss Psychologist Jean piaget and 
Professor Lawrence Kohlberg, like intellectual 
development, moral development also takes 
place in stages and follows a regular sequence. 
In the process of moral development each 
child goes through each Stage step by step. 
What are these developmental stages ? 
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Kohlberg has suggested six stages for 
moral development grouped into three levels. 
At the pre-moral level the child’s behaviour 
is largely determined in terms of avoiding 
punishment or obtaining rewards, or having 
favours returned. At the second level of 
conventional role conformity, the child obeys 
rules to avoid disapproval and dislike by others 
and to avoid the shame which might follow 
such disapproval and reproof. At the highest 
level of self-accepted moral principles, the 
child’s behaviour is governed by the mora- 
lity of contract in which the rights of others 
are respected and never abused and the 
morality of personal principles which the 
individual tries to keep to escape the censure 
of his own conscience. What do these stages 
mean for education ? 

One of the important educational impli- 
cation of this developmental theory is the new 
meaning it gives to the notion of moral 
character. For a long time, moral chara- 
cter has been taken to refer to a set of fixed 
conventional traits such as honesty, respon- 
sibility, and so forth. Investigations, how- 
ever, have shown that aspects of behaviour 
such as honesty do not increase with age 
during the elementary school years although 
moral thinking and judgment are developing 
in sequential fashion in those years. For a 
large part of the elementary school years, the 
child does not develop any clear moral 
values or principles that condemn cheatin ; 
and therefore, it is not surprising that cheat- 
ing behaviour does not decline in those years. 
Although most elementary school children 
are aware of the harm done to others by 
acts of aggression or theft, their reason for 
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not cheating is primarily fear of being caught 
and punished or being disapproved of When 
children reach the lasttwo stages of princi- 
pled moral judgment, however, they show a 
consistent tendency not to cheat, and this 
arises from accepted principles and values. 
Cheating, thus, is not a good indicator of 
moral character until the child has developed 
in adolescence a set of. inner moral principles 
that prohibit it. 

Such a developmental conception of 
character implies a positive role for the 
teacher and the school For, it is possible to 
stimulate the development of moral character 
through school atmosphere and activities. 
The teacher must help the child to consider 
genuine moral conflicts, think about the 
reasoning he uses in solving them, see incon- 
Sistencies. and inadequacies in his way of 
thinking and find ways of resolving them. 
To do this, he must have knowledge of the 
child's ievel of thought. He must organize 
his teaching method in such a way as to match 
the child's moral level. He must focus on 
reasoning and help the child experience the 
type of conflict ihat leads to an awareness of 
the greater adequacy of the next stage. 


Mora! growth of the child consists of. 
development through a number of definite 
stages associated with age groups. Moral 
character is to be conceived not in terms of 
conformity to specific virtues but in develop- 
mental terms. The teacher should organize 
his teaching in such a way that it matches 
the moral level of the children. 
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i. Make a study of the reasons which 
children of different age groups give for 
the following behaviours and check them 
against the developmental stages outlined 
above. 

(i) For being punctual; 


(ii) For being honest/truthful; 


(iii) For being obedient to the teacher/ 
parent; 
(iv) For not cheating. 


2. Examine the punishments given to 
children of different ages for violation of 
School rules and evaluate them from the 
standpoint of the developmental stages. 


3. Outline the different stages of moral 
development and describe their features. 


4. Use some situational tests on the follow- 
ing values and determine the level of 


moral judgment of children of any 
secondary school class. 


(i) Honesty (ii) Bravery (iii Non- 
violence (iv) Responsibility (v) 
Kindness (vi) Devotion to duty 


Il 
METHODS OF MORAL EDUCATION AND THE 
ROLE OF THE SCHOOL 


Moral education, ina way, will constan- 
tly be taking place inthe schools whether 
the teacher is conscious of it or not. How 
does this happen ? Education, as we have 
seen before, is a process of bringing about 
desirable changes of behaviour in the indivi- 
dual in his knowledge, skills, attitudes and 
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values. The school seeks to achieve this 
through its curriculum which is nothing but 
the sum total of all its organized activities. 
Curriculum thus essentially has a moral basis. 
Teachers and schools therefore, are engaged 
in moral education although without expli- 
citly discussing its goals and methods. 

Apart from such education as is imparted 
through what is referred to as the “hidden 
curriculum" of the school, moral education 
has also to be provided through other means. 
Earlier, we have read that moral education 
is a very complex process which involves 
developing the ability to think morally, the 
ability to do the ‘right’ thing, and also the 
ability to feel the right emotions, It would 
not therefore, be proper to be satisfied with 
any single method for moral education. On 
the contrary, a variety of methods would 
have to be employed keeping in view the 
age group of children and the particular 
objective sought. 


(a) What are the different methods of moral 
education ? 


Broadly speaking, there are two impor- 
tant methods of imparting moral education. 
These are the ‘Direct Method’ and the ‘In- 
direct Method’. 


The direct method of moral education 
refers to deliberate, systematic attempts by 
the teacher to teach morality as a subject or 
an area of thought. It aims at acquainting 
the pupils, consciously and overtly, with the 
skills, techniques and qualities required to 
get the rigi t answers to moral questions and 
giving them practice in solving moral 
problems. Such a method might include 
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regular classroom instruction, talks and 
discussion to develop knowledge and under- 
standing of moral values, discussion of 
situations involving moral conflicts, presenting 
students with moral dilemmas, and developing 
the ability to make sound moral judgments. 


Whatever be the specific content, the 
central purpose of teaching would be to help 
the student to understand, state and apply 
the right reasons to relevent cases. For, the 
difference between a morally educated person 
and one that is not so, the former does the 
right thing for the right reason, whereas the 
latter may do it out of habit or conditioning, 


impulse or fear. 


What are the merits of this method ? 


The direct method of moral education is 
an honest method. If we suppose that we are 
in a position to educate pupils morally we 
thereby claim to have some knowledge of 
morality as a subject and its methodology. 
And we make our intentions and professions 
clear. 

Secondly, it is professional. 
employing it are conscious of what they want 
to develop in children and so can plan the 
content and instructional techniques accord- 
ingly, with professional commitment and co- 
mpetence. 

Thirdly, it gives the children something 
to hang on to. We are, in this method, trying 
to show them how, as rational creatures, they 
can identify and solve moral problems, just 
as in science we show them how to answer 
questions about the nature of the physical 
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world. 
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There are, however, 
raised against this method. 


many objections 

Perhaps, the 
most important of these is that since morality 
is concerned with behaviour and action and 
not just thinking, classroom sessions are inap- 
propriate; so too an ‘academic’ approach to 
a ‘practical’ subject. In reply to this objection, 
we might say that morality is not just a 
matter of practice and habit. Some amount 
of cognitive learning and acceptance is also 
necessary. Further the direct method does 
not preclude other methods. In fact moral 
education has to employ not one but different 
methods as it involves development of diffe- 
rent kinds of thinking, feeling and behaviour. 


In view of the diverse objectives of moral 
education, a variety of methods are to be em- 
ployed. The direct method of moral educa- 
tion aims at helping the student to understand 
morality as a subject of study. 


Review questions 

1. Study the instructional objectives and 
topics of science/languages/social studies 
and identify those that you think have a 
moral orientation (Secondary level). 

2. Choose any moral concept (honesty, 
non-violence, unselfishness, kindness, etc.) 
and develop an instructional plan on it 
showing (i) objectives, (ii) learning expe- 
riences, and (iii) evaluation of learning 
outcomes. 

3. What objectives of moral education can 
and cannot be achieved by the direct 
method ? 
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4. Give examples of situations from myth- 
ology, history, etc. involving moral con- 
flicts and dilemmas that you could dis- 
cuss in the class. 


The indirect method of moral education 


In this method moral education is given 
by suggestion or by implications and not 
directly, generally through subjects already 
included in the curriculum. Concepts and 
principles of morality may underlie systems, 
stories and characters or personalities. Ear- 
lier, we have noted, that the entire curriculum 
of the school rests ultimately on certain value 
assumptions, Especially, history and civics, 
languages and other branches of humanities 
have tremendous potentialities to help the 
students to distinguish between right and 
Wrong, good and bad, facts and fancies, For 
example, French revolution, the concept of 
welfare state, the philosophy of Marx, and the 
rise of socialism might be presented as libera- 
lizing forces that have emphasized the dignity 
of the individual, equality, and social justice 
Chapters in Indian history that illustrate 
values like willing acceptance of life's joys 
and sorrows, challenges and triumphs, ins- 
piration for social Service, and faith in the 
future can also be made use of for moral 
education purposes. Every teacher, whatever 
be the subject he teaches, must ensure that 
in the teaching of his subject and dealings 
with his pupils fundamental values such 
as integrity and social responsibility are 
brought out. The teacher need not try to 
draw out the moral all the time but if 
he has given some thought to the values 
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underlying the scope of his subject and 
his work as a teacher, they will impercepti- 
bly pass into his teaching and make an 
impact on the students. 


The indirect method of moral education 
refers to moral education Biven by suggestion 


or by implication through the other subjects 
of the curriculum. 


m——————— MÀ 


Review questions 


l. What moral values can you develop 
through history and language ? 
Give illustrations. 


What, according to Gandhiji, are the 
moral education possibilities of craft ? 
Identify situations in science teaching 
through which Youcan draw the atten- 
tion of the Students to moral values 

Outline the Specific objectives that can 


be attempted through the indirect 
method of mora] education. 


N 


v 


Compare and contrast the direct and 
indirect methods of moral education. 


Importance of the atmosphere of the home and 
the school 


Deliberate instruction and indirect 
gestion by themselves 
adequate measure the o 
education. 


sug- 
cannot achieve in 
bjectives of moral 
Children are also influenced to 
a great extent by the Social environment 
im which they fing themselves. ‘Example 
is better than Precept.’ The environment 
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should not contain ‘inherent contradictions 
or reflect contradictions with the moral 
values preached. This might lead not only 
to conflicts in individuals between opposing 
values, but even to rejection of the values 
advocated It is essential therefore that an 
atmosphere conducive to the development 
of a moral personality is created in the 
home and the school. Healthy trends in 
regard to moral behaviour spring from 
the influence of the home, which is the 
dominant factor, from the school, through 
the conduct and behaviour of the teachers 
themselves, and from the life in the school 
and the community as a whole. 

Although the improvement of the atmos- 
phere at home is linked up with the improve- 
ment of the general living conditions of the 
people, education also can play a significant 
part in it. The influence of the home is crucial 
in the development of the child's personality. 
Habits of mind and body formed there per- 
sist through one's life. Education of the 
parents therefore is very essential. The faults 
and drawbacks of our homes, both in the 
matter of their physical orderliness and their 
psychological atmosphere, should be pointed 
out through talks, leaflets, radio, cinema, 
voluntary organizations and instruction given 
on how these can be removed, and the atmos- 


phere refined. 


How can the atmosphere of the school be 
improved ? 

A sense of purpose should inspire all 
school activities and must be reflected in 
the life, tone and atmosphere of the school. 


The school assembly, the co-curricular acti- 
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vities, celebration of festivals, work-exper- 
ience, group activities, team games and sports, 
subject clubs, social service programmes— 
all these can be so planned and organized 
as to help in the inculcation of values of 
co-operation, mutual respect, humility, hon- 
esty and integrity, sincerity and earnestness, 
discipline, unselfishness and social responsi- 
bility. These values have a special significance 
in Indian society today. 


What role has the teacher to play as a 
moral educator ? 

It is difficult to separate teacher's role as 
a moral educator, for, moral education is 
in-built in the business of teaching itself. 
Yet we can identify atleast three areas in 
which the teacher can influence the moral 
development of his pupils. 

First, in the subject the teachers will 
both advocate and setcertain definite stan- 
dards Every subject has its own criteria 
and values which, with the discipline of 
study, make intellectual and moral demands 
upon students and teacher. Success in acade- 
mic work requires qualities like imagination, 
determination, persistence, objective judg- 
ment, patience, integrity, and so on. In the 
daily round of his teaching the teacher 
should see that children are growing in 
moral awareness and experiencing enrich- 
ment of personality. 

Secondly, the teacher should establish 
and maintain clear standards of behaviour 
and encourage his pupils to behave towards 
himself, towards one another, and toward 
the whole community in an orderly and con. 
siderate way. Every school demands certain 
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standards of behaviour from its pupils The 
teacher should develop a rational acceptance 
of these standards in his pupils and also the 
ability ‘to discriminate the right from the 
wrong’. 


Lastly, the teacher has to help pupils 
become free and rational adults by personal 
example. It is well known that example 
exerts a more powerful influence than pre- 
cept. He should provide for the children a 
model of a free, rational and moral adult 
through his conduct in all spheres of life and 


his reactions to the day-to-day incidents of 
school life. 


In addition to direct and indirect instru- 
ction, moral development also requires a 
conducive atmosphere at home and school. 
The teacher can contribute towards moral 
development through the teaching of his 
subject, by maintaining high standards of 
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behaviour among his pupils, and by setting 
himself up as a model of a free and rational 
adult. 


Review questions and suggested activities 
l. Drawan action plan to tone up the 
school atmosphere so as to make it con- 


ducive to the moral development of 
children. 


2. Study the family background and home 
atmosphere of selected children and 
identify factors hindering their moral 
development. 


3. What moral qualities can be develop- 
ed through the study of your subject? 
How would you bring them out in your 
teaching ? 


4. Make a list of the classroom rules which 
you want your students to observe. 


How do you justify these rules and ensure 
compliance ? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Report of the Education Commission, 1964—66 
New Delhi, Ministry of Education, 1970. 


Repo*t of the University Education Commission 
Delhi, Manager of Publications, 1949. 


3. Reportof the Committee on 


ana 
Moral Instruction. 


Religious 


4. Wilson, John, et. al. Introduction to Moral 


Education Harmondsworth (Penguin books) 1967- 


LESSON 3.2.3 


National and Social Integration 


S.N. Panda 


This lesson is meant to discuss different aspects of ‘National and 
Social Integration’ and the role of education in fostering it. 


Accordingly, 


the lesson is divided into two sections: section T 


deals with the need for effective national and social integration 
and the factors hampering such integration; section II provides 


a broad outline of the efforts undertaken in the past and 


the 


suggestions made by -different committees and commissions in 
independent India for fostering national and social integration. 


I 
WHAT Is THE PROBLEM ? 


In a vast country like India, with people 
of many races, languages, religions, castes 
and creeds, diversity is quite natural but 
there is a fundamental unity within this 
diversity which has made India one country, 
and the Indians one nation. It is their 
cultural and spiritual homogeneity. Although 
the chief characteristic of Indian culture is 
“unity in diversity", we come across frequent 
incidents of disputes, disturbances and even 
bloodshed in the name of religion or caste, 
language or region The problem has been; 
how to maintain peace and tranquility, unity 
and solidarity in the society and the nation 
at large? How can we develop a feeling of 


cneness in the people? How can the people 
recognise, accept and tolerate the diverse 
elements in Indian life, and develop loyalty 
to and pride in our common cultural 
heritage ? In other words, how to foster 
effective social and national integration ? 


Indian culture is diverse with multidimen- 
sional characteristics of religions, languages, 
traditions and customs. It is necessary to 
mould the nation into one cohesive unit. 


n 
WHY NATIONAL INTEGRATION ? 


The question might be asked: Why is 
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national integration emphasized so much ? 
What harm would come if the country is 
divided into smaller units like those of 
Europe? Well, we can easily recall our past 
experiences of suffering under the British 
and of invasions and occupation of the land 
by foreigners before them. We have to 
maintain our political freedom which we 
attained after long years of sufferings and 
struggle. We have to preserve and promote 
the principles and ideals we cherish and which 
have been emphasized in our constitution— 
democracy, secularism and socialism. We 
have to achieve economic equality and 
progress, boost production in the industrial 
and agricultural sectors, and thereby raise 
the standard of living of the masses. We 
have to make scientific and technological 
progress. We have to preserve and enrich 
our culture, our philosophy and literature, 
art and architecture, painting and sculpture, 
music and dance. History tells us that all 
such developments take place when there is 
social and political peace, and economic 
prosperity. Internal dissensions, mutual 
infightings, communal and religious bigotry 
have always stood in the way of any nation’s 
economic and cultural advancement. 
Therefore, national unity, social cohesion, 
and emotional integration of the people are 
pre-requisites for a nation’s progress and 
prosperity, nay, its very survival. 


National integration is essential for main- 
taining and promoting political independence, 
economic prosperity, democratic government 
and way of life, social harmony, cultural 
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enrichment, and above all social justice and 
national progress. 


TIT 


THE MEANING OF THE NATIONAL AND 
INTEGRATION 


SociAL 


National integration is the development of 
a feeling of unity, solidarity and cohesion, 
and a deep sense of loyalty and patriotism in 
the hearts of all citizens. It is a feeling of 
harmony and oneness, of brotherhood and 
fellow feeling; is an attitude, a desire to 
live together with understanding, tolerance 
and co-operation, easing all tensions and 
conflicts in society irrespective of differences 
in caste or religion, language or region. 
National and Social Integration is the deve- 
lopment of a “strong feeling of brotherhood 
and nationhood that inspires people in 
all spheres of its thought and activity and 
helps it to sink and ignore all real differen- 
ces—individual, parochial, linguistic of 
religious". Itis the merger of the indivi- 
interest with social and natio- 
nal interests, the acceptance and pursuit of 
common goals for the whole society Of 
nation. [t implies a strong sense of worth- 
whileness on the part of the individual bhim- 
self, a firm faith in the philosophy and 
future of the nation, and a keen desire and 
commitment to work for the strength and 
Prosperity of the entire nation. 

One of the pre-requisites for effective 
national integration is *personal integration" 
itself, that is, the development of well integ- 
rated personalities with good understandings, 


dual's own 
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insights and feelings; ability for clear com- 
prehension, critical thinking, and sound 
judgment; and a healthy balance, harmony 
and forcefulness. National integration has 
social, economic, linguistic, cultural, religious 
and emotional dimensions. Social integra- 
tion across different classes or groups requires 
qualities of tolerance and co-operation, faith 
in democracy and humanism, accommoda- 
tiveness and unselfishness, social sensitiveness 
and responsiveness, and a passion for social 
justice. This cannot be complete without 
the eradication of casteism and religious 
fanaticism. Co-existence and co-operation 
mmon goals and benefits are essential. 
Economic would stress the 
reduction of economic disparities and class 
distinctions, and a general improvement in 
the standard of living ofthe people. Lingui- 
stic integration implies the living together 
in harmony of different language groups, 
study of different languages, interaction 
among languages for mutual benefit and 
smooth communication through suitable 
languages without fanaticism. By cultural 
integration it is meant that the selection and 
harmonising of the good features of the cul- 
tures of different groups—religious, regional 
or linguistic. It also means à selective study 
and proper appreciation of other cultures, and 
mutual assimilation and enrichment of cul- 
tures, apart from evolving a common essential 
culture for the whole of India. All these chan- 
ges and integration have to take place in peo- 
ple, and the process is not only intellectual but 
National integration is thus a 


for co 
integration 


emotional. 
psychological process and phenomenon tak- 


ing place in the Indian society as a whole. 
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National integration is a psychological 
phenomenon, a feeling of oneness, that rises 
above all narrow and divisive tendencies 
and makes for genuine patriotism and pro- 
gress. 


IV 
OBSTACLES ON THE WAY TO AN EFFECTIVE 
INTEGRATION 


National and social integration is a 
psychological phenomenon and is closely 
related to national development and pros- 
perity. Still it has not possible to 
realise it in adequate measure; why ? Well, 
we all know that there have always been some 
divisive forces and  fissiparous tendencies 
at work. We are quite aware of communal 
riots, religious bigotry and intolerance. 
Casteism in its different forms is still wide- 
spread ; Harijans are still treated as a lower 
class in many places ; there are even con- 
flicts between Shias and Sunnis among 
Muslims. Controversies arise from language 
issues; some people preach the ‘sons of the 
soil’ theory with all vehemence. Border dis- 
putes are still alive ; there are inter-state 
disputes regarding consumption and utilisa- 
tion of river water although we face power- 
shortages, famines and floods now and then. 
Such natural resources have not been har- 
nessed with mutual accommodation and co- 
operation for national benefit. Regionalism 
and provincialism stand in our way. Econo- 
mic disparity between the rich and the poor, 
the peasants and the big landholders, the 
industrialists and the workers, the burgeoise 


been 
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and the proletariat, causes tensions in the 
economic field, as a result of which the 
national economy suffers. Besides, the blind 
and irrational following by many, of western 
ideas and values at the cost of our traditional 
values, has led to a crisis of character, of 
values and ideals, apart from a conflict 
between generations, the old and’ the new. 
Further, political parties with their con- 
flicting ideologies or no clear and consistent 
ideology, personal interests and ambitions of 
big politicians, personal aggrandisement over 
national interest, and lack of genuine states- 
manship and patriotism have led to disrup- 
tive tendencies and chaos. The lack of social 
and national consciousness on the part of 
the illiterate masses and the narrow interests 
of the self-seeking even among the educated 
encourage these disintegrating factors and 
forces. Corruption is rampant in public life; 
adulteration takes place in food and beverages 
and even in life-saving drugs: there are 
blackmarketeers, hoarders and smugglers 
enjoying a hey-day. Young men, educated 
or not, face the problem of unemployment 
and economic crisis in the family. Their 
frustration aggravaies the situation and they 
falla prey to anti-social forces and unhealthy 
tendencies. Mass illiteracy and lack of 
proper education, endanger national solida- 
rity. ldentification with the nation and its 
objectives, a commitment io Social welfare 
and national progress, social Sensitivity and 
responsiveness, and a broad secular and 
national outlook rising above narrow selfish 
and small group interests ‘are all wanting in 


the people in general and the leaders in 
particular. 
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Education is perhaps the most potent 
force which can fight out all parochial, 
communal  narrow-minded and  sectarian 
tendencies or curb their development. Educa- 
tion can promote better understanding and 
appreciation of the integrating forces, 
cultivate proper interests, attitudes and 
values, and foster national integration 


Many divisive forces and fissiparous 
tendencies hamper national and emotional 
integration — religion, casteism, language, 
regionalism and parochialism, economic 
disparity, political parties, self aggrandise- 
ment tendencies at all levels, frustration 
among the youth, mass illiteracy, corruption, 
and lack of common goals and ideals for the 
nation and a commitment thereto. Educa- 
tionis the most potent force that can fight 
fissiparous tendencies, inculcate the right 
attitudes, ideals, and values, and promote 
national integration. 


Review questions 


l. Cite a few examples of social distur- 
bances in recent times and. identify their 
nature and reasons, 


2. There has been disturbances in some 
States on ‘job reservation?’ What does 
this indicate, so far as the question of 
national integration is concerned ? 


3. Analyse ways in which lack of proper 
national and social integration has 
affected the following : 
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(i) Caste differences vs. unification : 

(ii) Class differences and conflicts ; 

(iii) Productivity and economy ; 

(iv) Democratic governance : 

(v) Standards and conditions of living of 


the masses. 


Identify the attitudes and other qualities 
which helpito foster national and emo- 
tional integration. 


Analyse, with the aid of illustrations, 
ways in which the following factors/ 
forces have come in the way of national 
integration and suggest remedies : 

(a) religion ; 


(b) caste differences within a religion ; 


(c) language; 

(d) provincialism, and parochialism 
within a state; 

(e) infighting in political parties : 


(f) personal ambitions of politicians ; 


(g) self-aggrandisement interests ; 


(h) unemployment and other frustra- 
tions. 


Why ‘should education be regarded 
necessary for national integration R 


Inspite of mass illiteracy in some of the 
African countries, there is no problem of 
national and social integration. What 
could be the reasons ? 


V 
SUGGESTIONS AND MEASURES FOR PROMOTING 


NATIONAL INTEGRATION 

Emotional and cultural integration was 
achieved in ancient India through religion 
and important religious shrines situated in 
different. parts of the country. The Sanskrit 
language and literature, Indian philosophy, 
art and architecture, music and drama had 
been great cementing forces. During medie- 
val periods, in spiie of political and religious 
conflicts there had. been some blending of the 
Hindu and: Islamic cultures giving rise to the 
Bhakti movement, a new language and 
literature. named Urdu, devotional songs of 
Surdas, Kabir, Tulsi and Mirabai, new religi- 
ous synthesis like Sufiism and Sikhism, new 
art and architecture, music and dance, and 
above all, a common code of manners and 
speech. The problem of disharmony was 
created and fanned by the British who wanted 
to rule over the country through their ‘divide 
and rule' policy, which later projected the 
'two-nation' theory. 

After independence, this problem of 
national and emotional integration was serio- 
usly considered and in November 1960, a 
meeting of Education Ministers suggested the 
constitution of an Emotional Integration 
Committee. Accordingly, it was constituted 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Sampurn- 
anand to study, among other things, the role 
of education in. promoting emotional integra- 
tion in national life, and it submitted its 
report in 1962. 

The first meeting of tlie National Integra- 
tion Council under the chairmanship of 
Pandit Nehru was held in 1961 where it was 
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suggested to provide fuller and better 
educational facilities to all sections of children 
and youth in order to avoid frustration 
among them, to engage students in nation- 
building activities so that they could identify 
themselves with the nation and its future 
Progress, and lastlty, to appoint a permanent 
committee to look into the progress from 
time to time. A month later, in October 
1961, a meeting of the Vice-Chancellors sug- 
gested various ways and means to develop na- 
tional and emotional integration at the univer- 
sity level. These are—reservation of a certain 
minimum percentage of seats in the faculties, 
in courses of study and in hostels for persons 
from other parts of the country, organization 
of social life ona broader national outlook, 
preparation of suitable textbooks on a broad 
national policy for all stages by a central 
non-governmental agency, abolition of the 
denominational part from the names of all 
institutions, establishment of a few central 
universities in the south, exchange of students 
and teachers between universities, abolition 
of ‘students union’ and their replacement by 
cultural associations and Societies, promotion 
of religious tolerance among students and 
teachers, and above all, the Study of one south 
Indian language in the universities of the 
North. 

The Bhavnagar session of the Indian 
National Congress Suggested the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum and Preparation of 
vextbooks on national level keeping in view 
national unity, democratic values and Teligious 
tolerance. 

In the mean time, the Chinese launched 
an attack on our northern border and during 
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the emergency the nation, forgetting all inter- 
nal dissensions and infighting, stood as an 
integrated unit. Effective national and 
emotional integration was achieved for the 
first time since independence, but its strength 
Was not sustained for long. Such emer gency 
integrations took place again in 1965 and 
1971-72 in the face of Pakistani aggression. Let 
us now exmine the important recommenda- 
tions of some major Committees and Commis- 
sions on education for national Integration. 
The Nationai Integration Committee 
(Sampurnanand Committee) studied the role 
of education in fostering national and emo- 
tional integration. It made Certain recom- 
mendations—general and specific—for differ- 
ent stages. It suggested a national policy on 
education and a common pattern for the 
whole country, diversification of courses 
and provision for different terminal stages 
with more semi-vocational, semi-professional 
and vocational Courses, provision for more 
post-matriculation merit Scholarships, intro- 
duction and promotion of the two link 
languages (Hindi and English) along with 
the study and enrichment of the mother- 
tongue or regional language. |t also suggested 
the expansion of pre-primary and primary 
education on the pattern of Basic 
Education, introduction of School uniforms 
and maintenance Of adequate standard, 
morning assemblies geared partly to the sing- 
ing and understanding of nationa] songs and 
symbols, taking the oath of allegiance to 
the country ^r the nation. It further sugges- 
ted undertaking a country-wide socio- 
economic survey of the youth and under- 
standing and fulfilling their need and aspira- 
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tions, upgrading the status and training of 


teachers, preparation of textbooks on a 
national basis emphasizing the historical 


truths and contributions of different regions 
to Indian culture, preparation, publication 
and proper distribution of children’s litera- 
ture and reading materials, comparative 
study of religions and organization of broad 
cultural activities at the university stages, 
exhibitions, excursions, festivals, literary 
activities and competitions on different as- 
pects of the national culture at different levels, 
and lastly, ample facilities and opportuni- 
ties for extensive adult education. The com- 
mittee has emphasized the role of educa- 
tional activities in dissipating the fissiparous 
tendencies. 


The Education Commission (1964—66) 
stressed both direct and indirect methods of 
inculeating national and social integration 
which was stressed as one of the major 
national objectives of education. It empha- 
that education should develop a strong 


sized ; 
sense of confidence in the nation and 
its future, help to raise the standard 


of living of the masses, develop conscious- 
ness, values and obligations of citizen- 
ship and democracy, promote understand- 
ing and respect for different cultures, 
traditions and ways of life. The Commis- 
sion suggested the establishment of a “Com- 
mon School System", introduction of 
**National and Social Service", development 
of modern Indian languages and the enrich- 
ment of Hindi, and lastly, promotion of 
national consciousness through understanding 
and re-valuating our cultural heritage. It also 
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emphasized the inculcation of proper values— 
social, moral and spiritual. 


The National Integration Council, at its 
meeting in 1968 reiterated its faith in the 
values of Indian life— common citizenship, 
unity in diversity, democracy, secularism, 
socialism, justice, liberty, equality and frater- 
nity. lt accepted the suggestions of the 
Gajendragadkar Committee on Education 
for National Integration. It expressed the 
need for reorientation of education to incul- 
cate a sense of Indian-ness. It suggested 
the establishment of a national board for the 
preparation of textbooks, removal of regional 
imbalances by providing good education to 
all, establishment of a common school 
system, provision of adequate educational 
facilities and incentives for the weaker and 
deprived sections of the community, award 
of more merit scholarships, and organiza- 
tion of inter-university meets to develop a 
better and healthier understanding among the 
future generation. 


The problem of disintegration of the 
country was created during British rule. 


Many efforts were made at the official 
and political levels to attain national integra- 
tion after independence. However, effective 
integration really took place only in the 
face of external aggressions. 


The Sampurnanand Committee provides 
a comprehensive scheme for fostering national 
and emotional integration through a proper 
scheme of education, embodying appropriate 
emphases, components and practices. 
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The Education Commission, while reco- 
gnising national and social integration as a 
major aim of education, Suggested direct and 
indirect ways of developing them through 
education. 
ee T U U 


Review questions 


1. What were the contributions of Akbar/ 
Ashoka towards national integration ? 


2. Why did the British adopt the policy 
of ‘divide and rule’ ? 


How did it affect national integration ? 


3. Why did the Vice-Chancellor suggest 


reservation of seats in universities and 
hostels ? 


4. Suppose during vacations students are 
engaged in construction of vi 
sanitation of villages, 


dams and canals, etc. 
would it serve ? 


llage roads, 
Construction of 
What purpose 


5. Give two reasons of your own to jus- 
tify the Vice- Chancellors’ recommenda- 
tion to abolish “Students Union” and 
replace them by societies or clubs. 


6. What might be the reasons for the 
Bhavnagar session of LN.C. to suggest 
revision of the curriculum ? 


7. How far, do you think, external aggres- 
sions help in fostering stable national 
integration in the country ? 


8. What qualities are expected to be 
developed in children (a) if morning 
assemblies are introduced ? (b) if a 
common school uniform is used ? 


9. 


10. 


Ths 


13. 


14, 


What suggestions did the E I. Committee 


give to reduce frustration among the 
youth ? 


Identify the Principles and suggestions 
cf the E.I. Committee which have been 
incorporated in the national educational 
policy of the central government. 


What did the E.I. Committee suggest 
in order to solve the language problem ? 
Do you find any discrepancy ? 


How far would the following help in 


promoting national and Social integra- 
tion ? 


(i) A Common School System ; 

(ii) National and Social Service ; 
(iii) The three-language formula ; 
(iv) Study of different religions ; 


(v) Study and representation of the 
cultures of different regions/groups ; 


(vi) Facilitating easy mobility across the 
country in higher education ; 


(vii) Compulsory military/NCC training 
for all. 


Critically examine the other direct and 
indirect methods Suggested by the 
Education Commission for achieving 


the aim of national integration. What 
Promise do they hold ? 


You have Studied the recommendations 
of major committees and commissions 
on national and social integration. Now 
list out the comm 


on pcints suggested 
by them. 


15; 


16. 
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How far have the different suggestions/ 
recommendations on education for 
national integration been implemented ? 
With what .results?- What more/else 


should be done? 
As a teacher in a secondary school teach- 


ing history/geography science/language, 
what activities would you undertake to 
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foster the idea of national integration 
among your students. 


17. What specific. instances, or illustrations 


would you give and what activities would 
„you undertake to establish the contri- 
bution of three other states/linguistic 
groups/religions to the culture and 
_progress of your state|religion. ? 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


Govt. of India, Ministry of Education, New . 


Delhi, Report of the Committee on Emotional 
Integration, 1962. 


Mukherjee, R.K., The Fundamental Unity of 
India (Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan), 1960 


Taneja, V-R., Educational Thought and 
Practice, Delhi, Sterling Publishers, 1965 
(Chapter 17) 


Srivastava, B.D., Development of. Modern 
Indian Education, pp 469-474, Bombay, Orient 
Longmans, 1963’ 


Govt. of India, Ministry of Education, New 
Delhi, Report of the Education Commission, 
1964-66, Chapter 1, p. 9-17. 


National Council of Educational Research and 
Training, New) Delhi, The Nation and the 
School, 1969. 


LESSON 3.2.4 


Education for International Understanding 


S.N. Panda 


Education for International Understanding or “Mankind Educa- 
tion” has been increasingly receiving attention in this world of conflicts. 


Section I tries to clarify the need 


for 


for and the concept of Education 
International Understanding, Section II deals with different 


components of the curriculum, and Section III analyses the role 
of the teacher and other agencies of education, 


I 


THE NEED FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDER- 


STANDING 


WP way fam: afaq froma 1 
aa warf qarg aT mH ZENT aq d 


(Let all be happy, let all be healthy, 
let all be gentle, let none have sorrow ) 


This is what an Indian prays when he 
prays for his well-being as per the teachings 
of the ancient munis and rishis. Another 
example : "agdqgerq«q". "The world a 
family". Our sacred books— the Ramayana, 
the Mahabharata, the puranas, and above all 
the Gita are replete with such ideas and state- 
ments. How far are they relevant and 


significant in the modern age? 

Scientific and technological advances have 
cut down distances. Interdependence among 
nations has increased. Events in one part 
of the world affect life in many others as 
well. For example, it is not only the world 
wars, but even the wars of Korea, Vietnam, 
Middle East, Africa and our own sub-con- 
tinent in recent times evoked immediate con- 
cern and influenced thinking and transactions 
almost the world over. The atom bombs 
that fell at Hiroshima and Nagasaki shook 
the entire world. The radio-active fall-out 
from nuclear explosions causes deep concern 
in the minds of everyone. 

Conflicts 
capitalism and 
tinue to influ 


between political ideologies — 
communism in particular-—con- 
ence world affairs, The super- 
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power rivalry and their urge to influence, 
control and dominate over smaller nations 
create situations and events, even wars, in 
different. parts of the world. Conflicts and 
controversies arise every now and then and 
influence affairs and events the world over. 
But we also find these super-powers as well as 
other sets of. enemies sitting across the table 
and trying to work out agreements—The 
SALT treaties, boundary dispute settlements, 
trade agreements, technical co-operation, 
financial assistance Why ? Because all nations 
realise that none can survive without mutual 
accommodation and co-operation ina *fast- 
shrinking’ world, with such technology that 


a major power can reach and destroy almost 


any part of the world in no time. 

Science and Technology have made our 
lives more comfortable : distances have been 
conquered, diseases have been controlled and 
human longevity has increased. Gadgets 
galore have been invented for man’s comfort 
and luxury. At the same time, the ‘sword of 
Democles’ constantly hangs over our heads— 
the nuclear bomb and the possibility of 
an instant annihilation of mankind. 

The principle of “Might is Right" and 
“Balance of Power" have become out-of-date 
in this space age. History reveals the dangers 
of extreme ‘nationalism’—“‘My country, right 
or wrong" and of ‘big power hegemony’. 
Probably more blood has been shed in 
the name of religion than anything else 
in the history of mankind. Hatred, 
jealousy, distrust, insensitiveness to higher 
human values, unscrupulous power-politics, 
primitive urges, and uncontrolled personal 
ambitions endanger human civilization and 
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culture, within nations as well as across 
nations 

It is well known that such hatred, rivalry, 
competition, aggression, even major wars 
start from misunderstanding and wrong 
attitudes in the minds of people. Aggressive 
selfishness and ambitions, narrow outlook, 
extreme nationalism, and religious fanaticism 
have often been the cause of misery in large 
areas of the world 

The preamble of the UNESCO emphasises, 
“Since wars begin in the minds of men, it is 
in the minds of men that the edifice of peace 
must be constructed--the wide diffusion of 
culture and the education for humanity, for 
justice and liberty and peace are indispen- 
sable to the dignity of man and constitute a 
sacred duty which allthe nations must fulfil 
in a spirit of mutual assistance and concern". 
Education aimed at developing a broad 
outlook, higher human values and internatio- 
nal understanding seems to offer a promising 
solution ; at least it is essentialto control 
and reduce such negative tendencies and 
promote positive ones. 


In a fast shrinking world with rapidly 
advancing technologies and multiplying needs 
and problems,  inter-dependence among 
nations is increasing. Events and develop- 
ments in one part of the world affect other 
parts as well. The need for international 
understanding, co-operation; and collabora- 
tion as well as for peace and amity among 
nations cannot be over-emphasised. It all 
depends on proper understanding, attitudes, 
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appreciation and- outlook which «can “be 
cultivated through education. 


Review questions 


T. Quote some instances from Indian philo- 
sophy/mythology/traditions/history whi- 
ch signify international/universal peace 
and amity. ‘ 


2... You have known various internatio- 
nal agencies like the World Bank and the 
LM.F. finance economic programmes in 
developing countries Identify schemes 


receiving such assistance and assess their 
purpose. 


3. Communism and capitalism are poles ap- 
art but recent international events indicate 
the end of the cold war and closeness 
between the two. Mention two reasons. 


4. India has a genuine desire for inter- 
national understanding and peace. What 
major policy decisions has She taken to 
foster it ? What Significant roles has she 
played in international affairs to promote 
peace and amity ? 


Nationalism and Internationalism 


We have discussed the role of education 
in fostering social and national integration. 
Here our concern is with international under- 
standing, identification with the whole world, 
Are these two—nationalism and international- 
ism, conflicting and opposed to each other ? 
Nationalism isa sentiment and an attitude 
which is largely a Product of education as 
well as social and cultural factors. This 
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is often misdirected in a negative way. 
Identification with ^ one's nation itself 
represents a broad outlook. 

Instead of utilising, broadening and 


directing the energies of the nation for the 
welfare of humanity, some demagogues and 
self-seekers, through biased teaching of 
history, geography, literature, etc.; through 
books, the press, and other media of mass 
communication; propagate falsehood and 
hatred and whip them towards the glorifica- 
tion of the nation—its superiority in race, 
religion, culture, tradition, literature, etc. over 
others. Thus develops an extreme and 
narrow form of nationalism— “My country, 
tight or wrong”. True ‘nationalism’ is not 
Opposed to internationalism; they are comple- 
mentary; both emphasize the growth and 
welfare of man; Internationalism is national- 
ism broadened further. Properly guided and 
channelised, nationalism can be the source of 
internationalism. 


SSS, 


Internationalism js complementary to 
nationalism, and grows out of it. 


SSS 
Review questions 


Define nationalism and internationalism 
Are they related ? How? 


How has extreme nationalism led to 
world wars ? Cite examples. 


3. “My Country, right or wrong"—what 
does it mean? How far would you 
accept and appreciate this stand 9 
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The Méaning : of the’ International Under- 
standing: i 


International understanding essentially 
implies a "broad knowledge of the world, of 
the life of people in different parts, of their 
customs and traditions, literature and cul- 
ture, and contribution towards human 
civilization and above all recognition of a 
common humanity across the wide diversity. 
It involves understanding of the similarities 
as well as differences between world commu- 
nities; and their relationship with geogra- 
phical and other factors, appreciation of the 


cultural and economic factors which make 
the world an interdependent community 


of nations, -It implies respect for the worth 
and dignity of man, wherever he. is, and 
appreciation of the contributions of different 
nations and societies towards the welfare 
and culture of mankind and peace and 
prosperity in the world. It implies the 
development of ‘a comprehensive view of 
the life of mankind’, of the values and philo- 
sophy, aims and aspirations of the different 
peoples of the world. In other words, it 
represents a broad outlook that helps to 
sec all men objectively without bias or pre- 
judice, and. to understand them and appre- 
ciate their contribution to human civiliza- 
tion and culture irrespective of their 
nationality. It signifies an identification 
with the whole world or humanity, just as 
one identifies with one's family, 


community and nation. 


oneself. 


International understanding implies ade- 
quate and proper understanding and appre- 


ciation of the life, culture, and .contribu- 
tions of different societies. and nations. 
It also - suggests .inter-dependence among 
nations, a broad. outlook, .and an identi- 


fication with-the whole of mankind. 


Review questions 

l. Identify different aspects which ‘Educa: 
tion for International Understanding’ 
should develop in people. 


2. |t is said that newspapers and other 
mass media help in developing inter- 
nationalism among the people. How 
far.is this true ? 


II 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF INTERNATIONALISM 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


Education, we. all know, is the means 
through which the plastic mind of the child 
can be moulded. The first and. foremost 
principle in the development of a democratic 
citizen with a; broad outlook is to emphasize 
the development of clear and independent 
thinking that would enable one to weigh and 
differentiate between right and ^ wrong, 
truth and falsehood, fact and fiction, . propa- 
ganda and reality. Critical thinking and 
reasoning. would lead to balanced judgments 
and mature points of view not easily influen- 
ced by sentiments, emotions and impulses, 

Children must be exposed to the environ- 
ment, circumstances, life-style, culture, his- 
tory, struggles and. problems of peoples 
in different parts of the world, and to signifi- 
cant events, developments and transactions 
all over the world. Instances of international 
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conflicts and their. resolution through war or 
peaceful negotiations could be highlighted, 
contrasting the futility and destructiveness 
of the former with the merits of the latter. 
Such a knowledge of world. events and 
nationalities would eliminate the fear and 
distrust of other nations and develop a bet- 
ter appreciation of their attitudes and 
approaches. Education, therefore, helps 
in developing trust and faith, co-operation 
and sympathy, fellow-feeling and neighbour- 
hood, above all, a sense of the brotherhood. 
This would eliminate the armament race. 
The money and energy thus saved, 
could be utilised for the welfare of millions 
of people, especially those in developing 
countries who suffer from hunger, starvation 
and malnutrition. 


Every child should realise the interde- 
pendence of nations during periods of nor- 
malcy and the solidarity of mankind in 
times of calamity or distress—how people of 
different countries, races and re'igions, for- 
getting their racial, religious, linguistic and 
ideological differences, help the relatively 
poorand under-developed countries in many 
ways, and rush assistance in times of dist- 
Tess (e.g. the cyclone on the east coast of 
India in 1977; the great earthquake in Iran 
in 1978). The children should learn, believe 
and feel that they all belong to a world 
that is one and of which they are all citizens. 
Education can give everyone of us a poignant 
and personal realisation that we are brothers, 
that we have to help one another in times of 
sorrow and distress just as we may share 
joys and happiness. 

It is said in the Panchatantra that nar- 
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row-minded persons always enquire whether 
a man is ‘one among ourselves’ or an alien. 
It is important, therefore, to understand 
what values—social and human—we empha- 
size in educating our future citizens. Our 
schools and the educational system should 
cultivate those patterns of social attitudes and 
behaviour which stress individual welfare, 
social obligations, national aspirations and 
international co-operation. 


‘Education for International Under- 
standing’ implies the promotion of democra- 
tic citizenship and world citizenship, develop- 
ment of critical thinking and independent 
judgment, and realisation of the inter 
dependence of nations. 


Review questions 


l. Identify activities which you want to 
adopt in your school in order to develop 
international understanding. 

2. It is said that most of our books and 
curricular subjects do not help to develop 
proper understanding among nations, 
rather they create hurdles and hindrances: 
Take your subject of specialisation and 
identify afew facilitating topics/problems 
and prepare a plan to show how you can 
utilise the subject to develop inter 
national understanding among childern. 


‘Education for International Understand- 
ing has several implications for the schoo! 
curriculum. What should be taught and 
how? Knowledge concerning people ° 
different countries, their ways of life, custom? 
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and traditions, contribution to world culture 
and human heritage, and growth and advance- 
ment of mankind through the ages has to be 
presented in the right perspective with proper 
emphasis and interpretations. . The receptive 
mind of the child would thus get exposed to 
the wider world beyond his state and 
country, and would develop a good sense of 
history and of international relations. More 
good-will and better understanding and 
appreciation of other life styles and | view 
points can be generated. Not only history 
and geography, but even literature and art, 
sciences and mathematics, craft and physical 
culture can be reoriented in this direction. 


The teaching of history or social studies 
would be more beneficial if it emphasises the 
progress of man through several stages of 
development. Carefully selected | content 
emphasising positive aspects the 
glorification of any particular nation and 
culture, factual information on the contribu- 
tions of different cultures— Babylonia, Egypt, 
Persian, Greece, Rome, India, China, the 
Mayas, etc. should be placed before the 
students for a balanced study and proper 
interpretation. Study of wars and conflicts 
of the past leading to destruction of culture 
and civilization should emphasize the sad 
outcomes of human foolishness, mutual 
jealousies and hatred. Study cf history should 
emphasise objective analysis, critical judg- 
ment, sound reasoning and broad outlook 
instead of dealing with the rise and fall 
of monarchies and empires, generals and 
their conquests, imperialists and their 
exploitations. This would make the children 


without 
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realise that modern civilization is the pro- 
duct of the cumulative and productive efforts 
of many peoples through the ages, that 
the common heritage of mankind is the fruit 
of the labour of countless people belonging to 
many countries and nations. History/Social 
Studies can eliminate the feeling of extreme 
nationalism or parochialism like ‘‘My Coun- 
try, right or wrong". If purposefully and 
selectively taught with proper perspective, 
history will go a long way in developing 
international understanding and promoting 
peace and amity among the peoples of the 
world. 

The child should not only be made ‘nation- 
ally conscious’ but also alert to the role, 
activities and contributions of international 
organizations like the UNO, the UNESCO, 
the UNICEF, the W.H.O., the F.A.O., the 
CARE, eic. in promoting human welfare, 
peace and amity. The services of the UNO 
and its different agencies and their achieve- 
ments in different areas must be brought out. 
The significance of the UN Flag Internatio- 
nal Year of Children/Women/Books/Human 
Rights/the Handicapped must be understood. 
Students should be encouraged to join 
international organizations like Junior Red 
Cross, and Boy Scouts and Girl Guides. 
While efforts for international co-operation 
and solidarity like the Colombo Plan, the 
Panchasheel, and the Non-aligned Move- 
ment are highlighted, military block defence 
treaties, nuclear umbrella, cold wars, etc. 
should be treated with appropriate criticism 
in its motives and outcomes. 

Democratic citizenship with proper focus 
on qualities, duties and obligations has to be 
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developed. in the» students through actual 
participation’ in the working and activities 
of! the:school and community: living; apart 
from » theoretical: discussions. Duties and 
obligations not only to one’s community 
and nation but ‘also to the world at large 
have to be emphasised adequately. 

Above all, India’s policy favouring inter- 
national understanding, co-operation, peace 
and progress and its special role in maintain- 
ing world peace especially in areas of con- 
flict like Korea, the Congo, and the Middle 
East, her contributions to the social, econo- 
mic and political emancipation and develop- 
ment of many nations, and her role in the 
UNO and other world bodies should be 
highlighted. 


Social Studies or History and Civics have 
considerable scope for developing and foster- 
ing international understanding, if taught 
and practised objectively and with the right 
emphasis. India’s role and contributions in 
international co-operation and development, 
resolution of conflicts and promotion of 


peace and progress in the world have to be 
highlighted. 


Ru ..—— — 
Review questions 


l. According to eminent politicians, states- 


men and others, there is a need to rewrite 
history. What points would you keep 
in mind in preparing this textbook ? 

2. Identify content areas telating to your 
subject of specialisation and indicate 
activities through which you can foster 
international understanding. 
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3. In some places, milk and mid-day ‘meals 
are. provided to children in: schools. 
How would; you correlate this with 
international understanding ? 


4. Differentiate between democratic citizen- 
ship and world citizenship. 


5. "Why was International Children's Year 
observed ? How do such measures con- 
tribute to international understanding ? 


6. How can history-teaching be geared to 
enable children to accept and appreciate 
differences ? 


Geography is another important area which 
would give a sense of "space and location as 
affecting human action”. It is not the regional 
geography but human geography which em- 
phasizes the lives of people as influenced by 
factors like geographical situations, physical 
features,’ climatic conditions, vegetarian and 
agriculture, etc. The globe represents coun- 
tries or nations as separate identities but each 
in its inter-relationships. One can see the 
closeness and interdependence of nations, and 
identify the areas of dependence and co-opera- 
tion. This would enable one to understand 
the advantages and limitations, topography 
and transportation, customs and traditions: 
trade and industries, import and export of 
different countries and nations. Pupils enn 
realise how different nations and communi- 
ties contribute to the food they eat, the 
beverages they drink, clothes they wear, the 
books they read, the houses they live in, ete: 
A proper appreciation of inter-relationship® 
and interdependence among countries !* 
developed in the minds of pupils. 
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Geography, especially human geography, 
can promote understanding and appreciation 
of the conditions and style of living of diffe- 
rent communities and countries, and h ighlight 
their inter-relationships and inter depend ence 


Review questions 

1. What would you emphasize in teaching 
geography to the students in order to 
promote international understanding ? 
As a geography teacher, point out 
activities through which you can depict 
the life of people of other countries to 


wY 


your pupils ? 

3. What do you unde 
Geography"? Why 
sized ? 


rstand by “Human 
should it be empha- 


Science and technology form another 
area which has not only revolutionised and 
modernized human lives but also endangered 
human existence. There is a growing fear 
that human civilizations can be annihilated 
within a few seconds. This fear of science 
and technology has to be replaced with love 
for the subject and appreciation of its creative 
power. The social significan ce of science is 
important and should bc  stressed—the 
contribution of and technology 
towards enhancement of human welfare and 
social progress, productivity and moderniza- 
tion, elimination of hunger and disease, and 
finally, bringing the whole world into. a 
closely knit unit The benefits of scientific 
discoveries and technological inventions In 
different parts of the world are shared by the 


science 
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world. Science and its inventions 
have to be related to our daily problems and 
needs; they can benefit the rural inasses and 
improve their economic conditions. Areas 
like agriculture, communication, utilisation of 
natural resources, creation of artificial 
resources and materials (synthetics), over- 
coming diseases, improvement of health and 
sanitation, are of importance in daily life and 
are all greatly influenced by advances in 
science and technology. 


whole 


The language of Mathematics is universal, 
with Jargely the same symbols, throughout 
the world. Numbers, space and symbols in 
mathematics are eternal that is why Plato 
and Aristotle emphasised its study and never 
admitted any student into their schools who 
had not studied mathematics. The entire 
science of mathematics has been built up 
through the contributions of many mathe- 
maticians in different parts of the world. In 
this connection, the contribution of India, 
especially the decimal system, concept of 
zero, eic. have to be brought home to the 
students. Contributions of great mathemati- 
cians like Arya Bhatt, Varahamihira, Euclid 
and Pythagoras to the world of mathematics, 
geometry, astronomy etc. have to be highligh- 
ted so as to develop a proper understanding 
among pupils regarding the exchange cf ideas 
and thoughts, their enrichment and transmis- 
sion. It should be impressed that almost all 
subjects and problems lend themselves to 
mathematical treatment. 


Science has tremendous significance for 


human welfare and social progress all 
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over the world. Mathematics has a universal 
appeal. Both are built up with contribu- 
tions from different parts of the world but 
benefit the entire humanity. 


—_ 


Review questions 


1, How would you emphasize that science 


and technology developed anywhere 
belongs to mankind ? 


2. How would a scientific outlcok facilitate 
international understanding ? 


As a science teacher, identify areas/topics 
from your own field that can be utilized 
to foster international understanding, 


4. How would introduction to scientists 


like Darwin and Lamarck, Newton and 


Einstein help to promote international 
understanding ? 


Art and literature which emphasize human 
Spirit, its joys and Sorrows, achievements 
and failures, victories and tribulations have 
universal appeal. Literature down the ages 
have been portraying human strivings, 
aims and aspirations, feelings and 
emotions as well as“ visions of a new life. 
Its creative spirit binds all men into a 
common fellowship. Its aims are universal— 


the exploration, Portrayal and refinement 
of human nature and 


life. The study of the 
tures of other People, of the works of writers 
and artists, opens a broader outlook anda 
new vision of life, apart from dey, 


appreciation of the feelings and e 
desires and 


Personal and social 
languages and litera- 


eloping 
motions, 
aspirations of other people. 
Pupils can seethe impact of other languages 
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on their own. The comparative study of 


languages and literatures would make thera 
realise, how much we owe to others and 
vice versa. The growth and development of 
Our Indian literatures and the impact of 
English, Persian, Arabic, Greek, etc. would 
make the pupils realise the interdependence 
and mutual nourishment of different litera- 
tures—and cultures in general. Besides, the 
Study of a foreign language will not only 
further open the storehouse of knowledge 
but develop an emotional attachment to it. 
The popularity of English in our country is 
the brightest example. The art competitions 
conducted by Shankar's Weekly and other 
institutions offer bright examples of bringing 
together children of the world in healthy 
competition and exposing them to one 
another. Cultural exchange programmes 
also contribute to this purpose. Art is à 
universa] medium of expression and is free 
from barriers of language. It depicts human 
spirit in colour and form which can traverse 
distance and time, and communicate across 
countries, continents and oceans. It depicts 
the culture of man through the ages. 

Besides regular courses, special classes, 
symposia, lectures, film shows, exhibitions 
and celebration of important days can be 
conducted from time to time. Visits bY 
foreigners, information and materials from 
foreign embassies, pictorial representations of 


foreign countries compiled in albums etc 
will be useful. 


Literature and art that depict human 
emotions and feelings, aspirations and vision 
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through the ages are universal in spirit and 
have tremendous scope in promoting inter- 
national understanding. Besides | regular 
courses various activities can be undertaken in 


this area. 


Ill 
THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


The curriculum and the teacher are two 
vital dimensions of the educational programme 
that can contribute much to the promotion 
of international understanding, as in any 
other educational objective. The curriculum 
offers appropriate content and activities and 
the teacher converts it into productive exer- 
cises, creating suitable climate and motiva- 
tions and producing the desired cognitive and 
affective outcomes, He must cultivate in 
pupils a broad outlook, a receptive and 
mind, objectivity and fairness, sensiti- 
f human 


his 
open 
vity and responsiveness in respect o 
needs and problems, attitudes of tolerance 
and cooperation, fellow feeling and compas- 
sion, and a genuine concern for human wel- 
fare and progress. 

The first pre requisite is that he must 
be above narrow sectarian views, must have 
a broad outlook and world-mindedness to 
promote better international understanding 
among his students. His major objective 
should be to enable children to “understand 
man as man" first, then as an Americaa or 
Russian, a Hindu or Muslim, a Negro or 
Nazi. Well informed about the ancient, 
medieval and contemporary world, he can 
his students a global perspective, 
and critically think about and 
s and developments all over the 


develop in 
to perceive 
judge event 


world. He has to bear in mind that ‘wars 
begin in the minds of men’ and he should 
try to weed out this idea of violence and wars 
from their minds, through the development 
of proper attitudes and values, ability to see 
the others point of view, to analyse and 
evaluate issues and developments in a balanc- 
ed way, and to maintain good human rela- 
iions with everyone. He must strive to bring 
out the inter-relationships among different 
cultures and ideologies, to harmonise them 
into a richer blend. He has thus, to be a well- 
integrated individua!, well-versed: in human 
relations, and conscious of the wide variety 
of human attitudes, motives and living styles 
all over the world. He must enable every 
child to understand and internalise all that 
is good and common in different races, reli- 
gions, cultures, and ideologies, keeping 
MAN as the central figure and every other 
thing revolving around him. 

Freedom from tension, ill-will and con- 
flicts is as important in international rela- 
tions as it isin each person. ‘Peace on earth 
and goodwill among nations’ must be pur- 
sued as much as peace in everyman and 
goodwill among persons. Human welfare 
consists of the welfare of individuals all 
over the world. In all possible ways the 
teacher must emphasise that “Peace is the 
only panacea and to build that peace in the 
minds of men is our major task”. 


The teacher must have a broad outlook 
marked by healthy and balanced attitudes 
and skills in human relations and an intel- 
ligent and objective interpretation of social, 
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national and international affairs, emphasis- 
ing MAN" as the central concern of all 
pursuits, and cultivate the right attitudes, 
values and outlook in his students. 


Review questions 


l. Analyse the qualities that a teacher 
must have in order to promote 
international understanding. 


2. Identify ways in which a teacher can 
contribute to international understanding 
among his pupils and in the community. 


The UNO and its constituent bodies 
consist of the eminent men of the world and 
they are for the creation of a new world 
order based on PEACE without any war or 
hatred, jealousy or bloodshed, where man 
can think of and work for MAN and his 
welfare. It promotes good educational, cultural, 
economic and scientific pursuits. Even text- 
books and reading materials and plans for edu- 
cational reconstruction throughout the world 
have been prepared. This organization has no 
political power and believes in co-operation, 


fellow-feeling and progressism forces. It 
has adopted various techniques for develop- 
ing understanding in the world and there 
by enhancing peace, such as—radio, press 
and other mass media; theatres, drama, music 
and other recreational and cultural media; 
books, journals, reading materials and other 
educational resources; mid-day-meals, health 
and medical facilities in rural and underdeve- 
loped countries; international camps, tours, 
exhibitions, symposia and study circles; 
study of foreign languages and cultures; and 
exchange of expertise in different fields for 
the growth and development of under- 
devel oped and undeveloped countries. 


3. Enumerate some of the activities under- 
taken either by the UNESCO or any 
other international agency in your area/ 
state. 


4. Since war and hatred start first in the 
minds of men, why should we empha- 
Size only the education of children and 
not of adults ? 


LESSON 3.2.5 


Universalisation of Elementary Education 


Kamla Arora 


Universalisation of 
national importance. 
about the progress of 
factors that have hin 
taken to accelerate it. 
to the recent strategy of 
education beyond the formal sch 


tion of elementary education. 


I 


THE PROGRESS OF UNIVERSALISATION 


PROGRAMME 


It is a universally acknowledged fact that 
d citizenry is an 


an educated and enlightene 
essential condition for the successful function- 
ing of a democracy. Education, atleast upto 

the elementary level, is considered essential 
for everv individual in a democratic country. 
When our country became free in 1947, al- 
most 85% of the Indian population was illi- 
terate and barely 31% of the children in the 
age group 6—11 went to schools. This was a 
matter of great concern which found expres- 
sion in the directive principles of state policy 
in the Indian constitution adopted two years 


elementary education is a 
In the first section of this lesson you will read 
the programme of universalisation of education, 
dered its progress and measures that are being 
In the second section, you will be introduced 
non-formal education aimed at extending 


problem of 


ool system and achieving univer salisa- 


a a 


later i.e. in 1949. As you have already read in 
lesson 1.2, article 45 ofthe constitution laid 
down that *the State shall endeavour to pro- 
vide within a period of 10 years from the 
commencement of this constitution for the 
free and compulsory education of all.children 
until they complete the age of 14 years". This 
means that by 1959 we should have provided 
adequate number of schools and brought all 
children in the age group 6—14 to schools. 
This constitutional commitment, made over 30 
years ago, has not been realised till date. A 
review of the progress of universalisation, 
made at the end of the fifth five year plan, as 
shown in the table given below, will indicate 
the number of children who have to be brought 
to school if we try to cover them all in the 
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sixth five year plan. 
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Magnitude of the task (1978—83)+1 


Description Boys Girls Total 


(1) Population in 1982-83 (estimate) 
Age-group 6—11 


Age-group 11—14 


Total 
Q) Enrolment in 1977-78 
Classes I—V 
Classes VI—VIII 
Total 


(3) Additional children required to be enrolled to 
achieve universal education ()—0) 
Age group 6—11 
Age group 11—14 


Total 


Factors Responsible for the Slow Progress of 
Universalisation Programme 

Looking at the number of children who 
are still out of school, you would naturally be 
curious to know the causes of the slow pro- 
gress of universalisation of elementary 
education. To achieve cent per cent enrol- 
ment, we have to (a) universalise provision of 
schooling facilities, (b) universalise enrolment, 
and (c) universalise retention in schools. 


e: 


850 
257 243 500 
694 656 1350 
433 280 73 
125 60 185 

558 340 898 MC 
4 133 137 
132 183 315 


Universalisation of provision of schooling 
facilities 


At the end of the fifth five year plan 
schooling facilities were available to 69% ol 
the children in the age group 6—14, 85% in 
the age group 6—1] and only 46% in the 
age group 11— i4. 

Since 1949, there has been a steady 
expansion of schooling facilities but the 
effect of this achievement has been undone 
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by the population explosion in the country. 
With our limited resources and lack of trained 
teachers, it has not been possible to keep 
pace with the expansion in population and 
provide schooling facilities for the ever-in- 
creasing number of children. Schools are 
yet to be opened in many areas, especially 
the sparsely populated tribal and hilly areas. 
Special, reference may be made to lack of 
adequate schooling facilities for girls for 
whom separate schools with women teachers 
have to be provided; as Social customs 


in certain areas would prevent them from 


going to co-educational institutions. 


Universalisation of enrolment 

Provision of adequate schools for children 
in all areas is not the only solution to the 
problem. The more challenging problem 
before us is the non-enrolment of children 
even in those areas where schools have 
been provided. The main cause of non- 
enrolment is the poor economic conditions 
of children who have to help their parents 
in earning a livelihood. Instead of attending 
schools they work in farms and fields, shops 
and factories, to supplement. their family 
income. Some children specially girls, who 
are not directly engaged in earning liveli- 
hood, indirectly help in this by looking after 
their younger brothers and sisters so that the 
parents might go out to work. Such children 
cannot afford to go to schools when their 
presence somewhere else is more useful 
and necessary from the point of view of 


the family. 
Besides 
indifference, 


reasons, parental 
and uninteresting 


economic 
irrelevant 
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school curriculum, and social and cultural 
traditions—in the case of girls, are great 
impediments in the way of universalisation 
of enrolment. 


Universalisation of retention in schools 

Every year vigorous enrolment drives 
are conducted and most of ihe out-of- 
school children are enrolled but many of 
them drop-out of schools as soon as they 
some because of economic reasons, 
others, because they do not find interest in 
their education. Some who do not drop-out 
continue in a disinterested Way without satis- 
factory progress and promotions. You must 
have heard of the problem of wastage and 
stagnation. Wastage occurs when children 
leave schools without compleung the element- 
ary stage and usually: lapse into illiteracy 
which results into wastage of their time and 
energy, as well as wastage of national resour- 
ces. Stagaation occurs when chudren do 
not take interest in study, fail to get promot- 
ed to the ‘next class, and stagnate in a 
particular class year “after year. Thus 
many of them do not compieie the 
elementary level. . You will be amazed to 
know that out of 100 children ihat enter 
class I, only about 4U complete class Vi and 
only about 25 complete class Vill. The 
wastage is, thus, around 6095. upto class V 
and 75% upto class Vill. Stagnation has a 
very demoralising efiect on pupils and 
parents. Many a time, it leads to wastage as 
parents withdraw their chilaren from schools 
after their repeated failures. It is wastage 
in itself as it implies that time, energy 
and resources have not been well spent. 


can, 
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A major cause of wastage and stag- 
nation is the elementary level curriculum 
which has hardly any relevance to children’s 
lives, their needs and problems. Purely boo- 
Kish education fails to attract them. The 
parents also find education meaningless and 
develop indifference towards their children’s 
Studies. Added to this, is the factor of 
teacher’s indifference and inefficiency, faulty 
techniques of teaching, and unhealthy 
School surroundings 


cr 

Our failure to provide schools for the 
ever-increasing number of children in the 
age group 6—l4is mainly due to lack of 
resources, financial and human. 


Poverty stands in the way of enrolment 
of children from economically backward 
communities and homes. Socio-cultural tradi- 


tions account partly for non-enrolment of 
girls. 


Many children drop out of school with- 
out completing the elementary stage, some to 
take up economic pursuits, others because 
they find education boring, irrelevant and 
even meaningless. Many others fail in exami- 


nations, and stagnate in classes for the same 
Teasons, 


Steps to 


Achieve the Targets of Universa- 
lisation P. 


rogramm e 

. Within the available resources, efforts are 
being made to open more and more schools 
in far flung areas hitherto unreached. Heavy 


financial allocations Were made in the fifth 
five year plan and stil] 


heavier allocations 
have been made in the sixt 


h five year plan to 
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reach the most difficult areas of the country 
and segments of the population and arrange 
for separate schools for girls where parents 
are not willing to send their daughiers to co- 
educational institutions. The Govt. of India’s 
concern is evident in the anpointment of 
a Working group on Universalisation of 
elementary education in 1977 to review 
the of universalisation till the 
end of the fifth five year plan and formulate 
concrete proposals and suggest approaches 
and priorities for the sixth plan. In accord- 
ance with the recommendations of this group. 
almostall states have prepared masterplans 
for the universalisation of elementary educa- 
tion for the 6—14 age group within a defiin'te 
time frame of not more than ten years. 


progress 


The plans indicate that apart from open- 
ing more schools and conducting rigorous 
enrolment drives, elementary education is to 
be made so worthwhile that parents and 
children find interest and utility in it and feel 
benefitted. The state plans for universalisa- 
tion include a number of measures for 
Tetaining children in the school system upto 
class VIII. These include better equipment and 
staff, improvement of curriculum to make it 
attractive, locally relevant and meaningful to 
children, development of textbooks and ins- 
tructional packages on a decentralised basis 
Which may Introduce local atmosphere 
and the needs and life style of children 
in different geographical areas and different 
communities, improvement of teachers, adop” 
tion of dynamic methods of teaching, better 
evaluation, and so on. To make elementary 
education absolutely free for children coming 
from economically backward families, scheme? 
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like free books and uniforms, and mid-day 
meals, have been introduced 

To reduce stagnation and the resultant 
wastage, some state governments have 
planned to eliminate retention upto 
Standard VIII. Ungraded system at the lower 
primary stage has also found favour with the 
majority of States. By this scheme, the courses 
of a few primary classes (I to III or I to V) are 
integrated into a continuous course. Children 
are grouped on the basis of their general 
ability and achievement in each subject and 
are transferred freely from one group to 
another according to the pace of their scho- 
lastic progress. There is no promotion exami- 
nation at the end of each grade, as is the 
general practice at present. However, a syste- 
matic record of the progress of each child is 
maintained in the school. which is helpful in 
transferring the child from one group to 
another on the basis of his progress. 

According to official estimates about 
two thirds ofthe non-enrolled children in our 
country are girls. As stated earlier, separate 
schools are being provided for them in many 
areas Besides, it has been planned to attach 
‘creches? or childrens play centres, Or 
Balwadis to primary and middle schools in 
ceriain areas so that girls might be able to 
bring their younger brothers/sisters (whom 
they have to look after) with them. 

It is a challenge to translate the above 
plans into reality and implement them succe- 
ssfully. However, these plans are meant for 
those children who can come to schools But 
what about those who just cannot come to 
schools ? In the next section, you will read 


about the programmes for such children. 
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Master plans have been made in diffe- 
rent states to universalise elementary educa- 
tion within 10 years. These envisage (a) pro- 
vision of adequate schooling facilities, (b) 
enrolment of children in the school at the age 
of 6+. and (c) development of the ‘holding 
power of shools through improved equip- 
ment and staff, curriculum, instructional 
materials, methods of teaching, evaluation 
and supervision. 


Il 


UNIVERSALISATION OF | ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION THROUGH NON-FURMAL 
MODES 

In the first section, you have read about 
the slow progress of universalisation through 
the formal school system and some of the 
measures envisaged to attract children to 
schools and make the curriculum attractive 
enough to retain them. But there are many 
children: who are out-of school and who can- 
not go back to schools. 
education is necessary for them’ also. Unless 
this category of children is covered we can- 
not claim to have achieved the'goal of univer- 
salisation, Non-formal modes of education 
have been envisaged for such children, in 
recent plans. Non-formal education centres 
are being opened all over the country to im- 
part education to all those children who can- 
not attend the formal schools. These centres 
are manned by instructors or facilitators who 
are prepared for their novel assignment 
through short term orientation courses and 
constant supervisory guidance. 


Some minimum 
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The non-formal mode is envisaged 


mainly for three types of children for whom, 


sofar we had no education programme to 
offer : 


he left, there being no allowance for 
his growth in the meantime. With the 
introduction of non-formal mode and 


(a) Children from the weaker sections of 


the society who either have never been 
to schools or have dropped out with- 
out completing elementary education, 
because they have to help their fami- 
lies in a number of ways and the 
School time does not Suit them. If 
such children are given the facility of 
schooling at a Suitable time and place 
and with a meaningfully selected and 
Structured curriculum they might like 
to avail themselves of the extension 
of educational facilities and might 
even like to rejoin the formal school 
in due course. The non-formal educa- 
tion centres will help such children to 
cover. within the shortest Possible 
time, the courses that their counter- 
parts have covered in formal schools 
and then adjust them at appropriate 
levels in formal schools, 
their admission, 
system’ is 


To facilitate 
‘multiple Point entry 
Tecommended in formal 
schools. Under this System, a child 


wishing re-entry in the formal school 
after remaining out of it for some 
yeats, is tested and admitted to the 
class appropriate to his age and 
academic performance. As you know, 
at present a child who drops out in 
class I or II and wants to re-enter 
school after two or three years, can be 


(c) 


multiple point entry, it will be pos- 
sible to make up the deficiency 
of the child through non-formal 
education and re-admit him in formal 
schools at the appropriate level. 


(b) Girls in the age group 6—14 who are 


not interested in the existing pro- 
grammes of education offered by the 
formal elementary schools. Due to 
their socio-cultural background or 
for economic and other reasons these 
girls may not generally be interested 
in joining the formal School at any 
Stage However, as future mothers 
and citizens of India, they also need 
Some education. Through non-formal 
centres, such girls can be offered 
curricula tailored to suit their needs 
and prepare them for their lives as 
enlightened housewives, mothers and 
citizens. 

Boys and girls in the age group 6—14 
who are engaged in economic pursuits 
Which they are not likely to leave to 


come back to forma] Schools. These 
Children need ni 


Ot be prepared for 
formal Schools 


but given Special pro- 
gramme of general education focus- 
Sing on their vocational development, 


functional literacy and numeracy, and 
citizenship training. 


It may be noted that non-formal mode 


is meant for 9—14 age group as the 6—8 year 


re-admitted only at the point where old Children are not likely to benefit from this 
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mode. Besides, all possible efforts must be 
made to bring the 6-8 age group children to 
formal schools. 


Thus, non-formal education is not a 
casual programme but a well-organised and 
Purposeful programme of education which 
focusses on the learners’ needs and interests, 
and suits his circumstances It aims at im- 
Provement of the quality of life and develop- 
ERE 6P functional literacy and numeracy, 
vocational competencies, and citizenship 
e anli- type of education imparted in 
ee is own environment, suited to 
suis Acci. apr quai disturbing their econo- 

s and routine of work, is a new 
Programme which is likely to speed up the 
velit progress of universalisation of 

y education. 


PEL challenge in this mode of 
materials a rs preparation of instructional 
Benton e to a vast variety of learners. 
entrap: « M cannot obviously be 
has to be kia by curriculum experts. It 
area) eval Seni designed by field wor- 

BP and tune » on the basis of observation 
family E raction with the learners, their 
"iffa a as well as their deve- 
riätertals E s. In other words, instructional 
such children 


loped after an on- 
needs, 


have to be deve- 
Occupations on citi 
Y iuit i e DAMM. and life 
numeracy a ition to functional literacy, 
engaged Hc Citizenship-education, one 

£riculture will also learn about 


bette 
T me k 
engaged d of agriculture whereas another 
about hi Some industry will learn m 
1$ vocation ore 
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You will be interested to know that a 
massive UNICEF aided project for develop- 
ment of such relevant ‘local-specific’ instruc- 
tional materials is under way in most of the 
states of India. Under this project entitled 
‘Comprehensive Access to Primary Education’ 
(CAPE), all elementary teacher trainees will 
be engaged in development of local-specific 
learning materials for out-of school children, 
as a part of their training programme. The 
successful implementation of this Project is 
likely to make a tremendous contribution 
towards development of suitable instructional 
materials for out-of school children who are 
to be covered through non-formal mode in 
the context of the universalisation programme. 


Non-formal mode of education is en- 
visaged for those children who are out-of 
school, but have to be educated to complete 
universalisation of elementary education. 

Through non-formal education, out-of 
school children will be helped to come back 
to schools if they so desire. Those not wishing 
to do so will be helped to develop vocational 


competencies, functional literacy and nume- 


racy, and better citizenship taits. 

Curriculum development for non-formal 
education will be decentralised. Instructional 
materials should be flexible, relevant, based 
on local-needs and revolving round the 


learners’ needs and problems. 


To Conclude : 

You must be wondering why secondary 
school teachers should know about this 
programme while this is mainly the domain 
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of primary school teachers. No doubt, the 
universalisation programme is of greater 
concern to primary school teachers but it 
is an educational problem of such magnitude 
and importance in our country that we 
teachers, at all levels, should know about it, 
feel concerned, and do our bit for solving this 
problem. You can also do your bit by : 


() identifying out-of school children 
in your locality and persuading 


them to get education through 
formal/non-formal modes; 
(ii) contacting influential community 


members, convincing them of the 
need and importance of education, 
and acquainting them with the 
facilities, especially for non-formal 
education, available 
unding areas; 

(iii) whenever and wherever 
helping non-formal 
your academic 


in the surro- 


possible, 

centres with 

and professional 
competencies and experiences; 

(iv) developing in your students a zeal 
to contribute to the development 
and progress of the nation by 
encouraging all children around 


them to take advantage of the 
educational facilities in the area. 
The knowledge of formal and non- 


formal strategies of education at the ele- 
mentary level will also help you to under- 
stand the background ofthe children who 
come ,to you from formal/non-formal 
streams and handle them appropriately at 
the secondary level, filling up gaps, if any, 


in the knowledge and competencies of 
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children. It is also possible that you join 
the staff of some elementary teacher train- 
ing institution. In that case, tbe under- 
standing of this problem will be of tremendous 
help to you in preparing the future primary 
school teachers. 


Review questions and suggested activities 
I. Suggest promising actions and poli- 
cies for achieving the target of 
universalisation of elementary 
education. 
Suggest some measures to retain 
disinterested and 
children in school. 
3. Elucidate the concepts of (a) wastage 
(b) stagnation (c) multiple point en- 
try (d) ungraded schools system (e) 
non-formal education (f) decentra- 
lized curriculum. 


N 


low-achieving 


-.4. What types of children will benefit 
^. from non-formal mode of elemen- 
tary education ? How ? 

5. Conducta survey of a comparati- 

vely disadvantaged community, 
identify a few out-of school, 
children and find out (a) the reasons 
for their being out-of school, 
(b) their family background and 
Occupation, (c) their current needs, 
(d) the nature of curriculum and 
instructional materials that will 
suit them. 
Siudy a non-formal centre in your 
locality and Suggest improvements 
in its facilities, current programmes 
and instructional materials. 


LESSON 3.2.6 


Adult Education in India 


Kamla Arora 


As you might know, the vast number of illiterate adults has 


been a matter of great concern in our country: For many years, efforts 


have been made to educate adults but the expected success has not 


been achieved. 


In this lesson you will read about the need and importancy of 


adult education, past efforts to educate adults— before independence 
and after independence—and the causes of slow progress of the 
adult education programme. You will also be introduced to the 


massive National Adult Education Programme (NAEP) which was 


launched recently. Finally, you will read about the role a teacher 


can play in the successful implementation of this programme. 


I 


ADULT EDUCATION— NEED AND 
IMPORTANCE 


The urgent need and importance of 
adult education in a country like ours, where 
there are 22.66 crores of illiterate persons 
above 14 years of age, cannot be over- 
emphasised. As you have read in the les- 
sons on democracy and universalisation 
of elementary education, an educated and 
enlightened citizenry is a pre-condition for 
the successful functioning of a democracy. 


While universalisation of elementary educa- 
tion is an attempt to get such a citizenry in 
future, the adult education programme isan 
attempt to educate and enlighten the present 
citizens—at least minimally—and help them 
to participate intelligently in and contribute 
to the social, economic and political develop- 
ment of the country. While the universalisa- 
tion programme is aimed at educating chila- 
ren of school going age, adult education pro- 
gramme is for those persons who have grown 
up without having had adequate benefit of 
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education, while they were of school going 


age. 
II 


ADULT EDUCATION BEFORE INDEPENDENCE 


During the British regime, with the 
political awakening in India, the need fora 
programme for education of adults was also 
felt. Several individuals and missionary 
bodies were doing some praiseworthy work 
in this field. Even at the government level, 
a programme for educating adults was re- 
cognised to be one of the responsibilities of 
the Government and accordingly night 
schools and literacy centres had been started. 
But all these efforts were on a modest scale, 
were confined to some Progressive parts 
of the country, and concentrated mostly on 
literacy. When the Indian National Congress 
formed ministries in seven out of the eleven 
provinces of India in 1937, the campaign 
against illiteracy was intensified. But with 
the resignation of these ministries two years 
later and the subsequent political disturbances 
and struggle for independence in the country, 
the efforts at adult education received a low 
priority; hence no commendable progress was 


possible. IH 


ADULT EDUCATION IN INDEPENDENT INDIA 


In 1947, when India became indepen- 
dent, the level of literacy was only 14%. The 
urgent need for educating adults who hence- 
forth had to play an important role in the 
democratic set up was duly recognised and a 
good deal of thought was given to this as- 
pect of education. As a result, Hof only 
the efforts at educating adults were inten- 
sified but also the programme was made 
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more comprehensive. The very concept of 
adult education underwent a significant 
change and the programme was re-named as 
Social education which was described as fol- 
lows by Maulana Abul Kalam Azad the first 
Education Minister of free India, in his 
inaugural address to the UNESCO Seminar 
on Rural Adult Education in India : 


"By 'Social Education', we mean an 
education of the complete man. 
It will give him literacy so that the 
knowledge of the world may be- 
come accessible to him. It will 
teach him how to harmonise himself 
with his environment and make the 
best of the physical conditions in 
Which he subsists. It is intended 
to teach him improved crafts and 
modes of production so that he 
can achieve economic betterment. 
It also aims at teaching him the 
rudiments of hygiene both for the 
individual and the community so 
that our domestic life may be 
healthy and prosperous. The last, 
but not the least, this education 
should give him training in citi- 
zenship so that he obtains some 
insight into the affairs of the world 
and can help his Government to 
take decisions which will make for 
peace and progress", 


Thus you can see that the programme 
for education of adults acquired a new dimen- 
sion and a wider Perspective in the Indepen- 
dent India. A five Point programme of 
Social education developed by the Govern- 
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ment of India aimed at the all-round develop- 
ment of the personality of adults as is quite 


evident from these points : 


1. Spread of literacy among the 
adults. 
2. Education on the principles and 


rules of hygiene and good health. 


3. Arrangements for occupational and 
industrial education in order to 
raise the economic status of the 
adults. 

4. Development of a good sense of 
citizenship among the adults by 
making them conscious of their 
rights and duties. 


5. Arrangement for proper means of 
recreation and amusement, keep- 
ing in view the requirements of 
the individuals and the society. 


The social education programme receiv- 
ed its due place in the nation-wide program- 
me of community development, launched in 
India on October 2, 1952. The programme 
included social education as one of its 
major components and a good deal of work 
was subsequently started in this direction 
but the expected success could not be 
achieved. Years later the Education Com- 
mission (1964—66) noted its concern at 
the slow progress of schemes and recommend- 
ed the following two fold strategy to liqui- 
date illiteracy. 


Selected approach : Under this ap- 
proach, programmes are to be adopted for 
specified groups of adults who could easily 
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be identified, controlled and motivated for 
intensive literacy work. It should be the 
responsibility of all employers in large farms 
and commercial, industrial, contracting and 
other concerns to make their employees 
functionally literate within a period of three 
years of the employment. If necessary a 
law may be enacted for this purpose. Big 
industrial concerns in the public sector 
should take lead immediately and set the 
pace in this important direction. Every 
development project should include, as an 
integral part, a plan for the education of 
its employees, more especially of those who 
are illiterate. Literacy programme should 
constitute an essential ingredient of all 
schemes launched by Government for econo- 
mic social development. 


Mass approach : This approach postu- 
lates the mobilisation of all educated men 
and women in the country for raising a 
force to combat illiteracy and utilize itin a 
well-planned literacy campaign. This will 
involve the teachers and students of all edu- 
cational institutions. As a part of compul- 
sory national service programme, students 
in the higher primary, secondary, higher 
secondary, vocational schools and those in 
the under graduate classes of the universities 
and colleges should be required to teach the 
adults. Every educational institution should 
be given responsibility for liquidating illite- 
racy in a specified area. Literacy campaigns 
should be launched with careful planning 
and preparation. 

The Commission has also urged that 
universities in India should assume a much 
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larger responsibility for educating adults, and 
set up a Board of Adult Education as well 
as an adequately financed and equipped 
department for planning and carrying out 
comprehensive programmes. 


Subsequent to the recommendations 
of the Education Commission, efforts contin- 
ued at the Central and state levels but despite 
all this the census of 1971 revealed the 
startling figure of 209.5 million illiterate per- 
Sons above 14 years of age; the problem thus 
Temained as gigantic as ever. Let us briefly 
review the major factors responsible for the 
slow and tardy pace of adult education. 


IV 
CAUSES OF THE SLOW PROGRESS OF THE 
ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAMME 


Lack of motivation : Most of the illiter- 
ate men and women are from socially and 
economically backward classes and are enga- 
ged in various occupations which yield them 
income that is hardly enou zh for their subsis- 
tence. Generally the only time for them to 
receive education is late in the evening “or at 
night when they have finished the hard work 
of the day. Unless the adult education pro- 
gramme holds extraordinary attraction or in- 
centive for them, they would naturally be least 
willing to visit the adult education centre. 
They would rather relax or gossip than go for 
lessons. This is specially true of women 
who have household chores to do and child- 
ren to look after in addition to their work 
outside home. Now, the adult education pro- 
grammes, despite theoretical assertions, had 
not been successfully linked with the adults’ 


occupations, their needs and problems 
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so that adults could realise its utility. The 
result has been lack of interest and motivation 
on the part of learners who consider adult 
education programme to be just a training in 
signing one's name and doing a little element- 
ary reading which has little use for them. 


Social Taboos : Social taboos also 
stand in the way of adult education in some 
cases [n rural areas, caste segregation is 
Still observed and an upper caste illiterate 
adult would consider it below his dignity to 
sit with lower caste adult and receive educa- 
tion at the same centre. Similarly, in many 
families it is not considered desirable to 


send women out of the house to receive 
education. 


Dearth of required. instructors : Lack of 
sincere and devoted workers to man adult 
education centres is another factor responsi- 
ble for the slow progress of the programme. 
Usually, primary school teachers who have 
had no training in handling adults in non- 
formal education Situations, were made to 
look after adult education centres where 
they worked without any zeal or interest and 
failed to attract or appropriately deal with 
grown up illiterates. 


Scarcity of attractive reading materials 
and other equipment : Scarcity of attractive 
reading materials for adult neo-literates has 
been another problem in the successful imple- 
mentation of adult education programme. It is 
obvious that materials developed for children 
cannot be transplanted for adults. The learning 
materials for adults have to be specially pre- 
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pared keeping in view not only the mental 
maturity and psychology of adults but also 
the habits and ways of life of different social 
and occupational groups. Activities aimed 
at developing such learning materials had 
been initiated at various levels but perhaps 
due to lack of co-ordination, the adult educa- 
tion centres in all areas could not be equip- 
ped with relevant and need-based reading 
materials. In many areas the adult education 
centres were opened but were not adequa- 
tely equipped with necessary materials. For 
instance, there were many centres where there 
were no exercise books. black boards, 
chalks, materials for entertainment, etc. 


Vested Interest: Persons like landlords, 
money lenders and factory owners who stand 
to gain from continuance of illiteracy and 


ignorance sometimes stand in the way of ` 


successful functioning of adult education 
Exploitation of illiterate masses 
would not be possible if they were 
made aware of their rights. Hence, their 
resistance 


centres. 


Finances: Lack of finance has also 
been one of the major impediments Though 
a good deal of money has been set apart 
every year by central and state education 
ministries, it has not been adequate and 
whatever was used for this cause has not 
always been well-spent, 


(1) The need for adult education was 
felt in India even before indepen- 
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dence but nothing substantial had 
been achieved. 


(2) After independence, adult educa- 
tion was termed as social education. 
The programme of social education 
was not confined only to imparting 
skills in literacy and numeracy, it 
aimed at improving the overall 


quality of life, and included educa- 
tion in citizenship, health, hygiene, 
occupational skills, and recreation. 


(3) Despite the national determination 
to wipe out illiteracy, the literacy 
figures were not showing marked 
progress. Dissatisfied with the 
progress, the Education Commission 
(19.4—-06) made some noteworthy 
recommendations, which were acce- 
pted in principle by the central 
and state governments. But the 
census of 1971 showed that the 
number of illiterate adults in the 
country was still alarming. 


(4) The unsatisfactory progress of 
adult education has mainly been 
due to lack of— 


-= motivation of learners; 
favourable social environment; 
; 


— sincere and dedicated instructors: 
8; 


-- required reading materials 


i and 
other equipment; 


— finances. 


SSS ee: 
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Review questions and suggested activities 


1. What was the nature of the adult 
education programme before inde- 
pendence ? 


2. Differentiate between the concepts 
and scope of adult education and 
Social education as followed in 
India. 


3. ‘Social 
complete 
How ? 


education' aimed 
development 


at the 
of man. 


4. Keeping in view the factors that 
have hindered the progress of the 
adult education programme, think 
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Out ofthe illiterates, at present about 
ten crore are in ihe age group 15 to 35. 
Illiteracy figures are particularly high in rural 
areas and among women, scheduled castes, 
scheduled tribes and other backward commu- 
nities. The Government could not be com- 
placent about this. The Minister of Edu- 
cation made statement on the floor of the 
Parliament on 5th April 1977 declaring that, 
along with universalisation of elementary 
education, the highest priority in educational 
planning would be accorded to adult educa- 
tion. Asa result a draft policy statement 
and an outline of the national adult education 
programme was prepared in consultation with 
educationists and adult education field 
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Years 1951 1961 1971 1977 
% of the literate 19.26 27.76 34.08 38.00 
No. of illiterates (crores) 17.39 18 70 2095 22.65 


of some promising and feasible 
measures to accelerate the progress. 
As a teacher, what contribution 
can you make towards the effective 
implementation of the adult edu- 
cation programme ? 


V 


THE NATIONAL ADULT EDUCATION 
PROGRAMME (NAEP-1978) 


As evident in the figures given, the lite- 
racy scene in 1977 showed that during the 
period 1951—1977, which the percentage: of 
literates had increased, the number of illi- 
terates had also increased due to population 


explosion. 


Workers. These documents were discussed in 


various forums and finalised after intensive 
deliberations, to make the plans comprehen- 
sive enough to avoid the pitfalls of the past. 
The policy statement declared that the 
government had resolved to wage a clearly- 
conceived well.planned and relentless battle 
against illiteracy to enable the masses to play 
an active role in social and cultural change. 
The national policy further laid down that in 
order to motivate learners, stress Should be 
laid on learning rather than teaching, on use 
ofthe spoken language, on harnessing the 
mass-media and the cultural environment. 
Motivation would also depend on an aware- 
ness among the participants that they could 
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transform their destiny and that the adult 
education programme would lead to advan- 
cement of their functional capabilities for the 
realisation of this objective. A literacy pro- 
gramme unrelated to the working and living 
conditions of the learaers, to the challenges 
of the environment and the developmental 
needs of the country cannot secure active 
participation of the learners; nor could it be 
an instrument of development and progress. 
Adult education, therefore. while emphasising 
acquisition of literacy skills, should also be — 


— relevant to the environment and 


the learners’ needs ; 

— flexible regarding duration, time, 
location, instructional arrangements, 
etc. ; 

to curriculum, 

materials 


— diversified in regard 
teaching and learning 
and methods, and 

-— systematic in all aspects of 

organization. 


The National Adult Education Program- 
me (NAEP) formally launched on 2nd Octo- 
ber 1978 represents the most recent massive 
and renewed effort of the Government of India 
to fight illiteracy and ignorance on almost 
a war footing. It evoked keen interest in 
various sections of society— political leaders, 
teachers, development agencies, and the vast 
masses of illiterate people. The following are 
the salient features of NAEP. 


Special priority groups 
The NAEP gives special priority to 
those segments of society in which the rate of 
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illiteracy is particularly high— 

— to age group 15—35, representing a 
phase in life when people make 
families and have to upgrade their 
skills and understanding in the 
socio-economic perspective; 


— to Women among whom the rate of 
illiteracy is quite high, with pro- 
grammes specially designed to give 
them an understanding of the role, 
status and rights of women in 
society and develop in them skills 
to fulfil their multifarious responsi- 
bilities as mothers and citizens; 


— to scheduled tribes, to (I) help them 
to acquire skills that would enable 
them to negotiate effectively with 
the world around them and com- 
pete with outsiders in job situations 
and business dealings, (2) assist 
them in acquiring appreciation of 
their culture and conserve their 
environment, and (3) prepare them 
for intelligent participation in 
development projects: 

— to scheduled castes who are settled 
throughout the length and breadth 
of the country, with Specially 
designed occupational courses and 
wherever necessary 
for special classes. 


arrangements 


The Organizational and Promotional Agencies 
. While _the primary responsibility of 
implementation of NAEP and creation of 
appropriate administrative infrastructure rests 
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with the state governments, the central govern- 
ment is concerned with the formulation cf 
policy, issue of genera! guidelines, and syste- 
matic and purposeful implementation of the 
programme. 

It had been declared in the policy state- 
ment on adult education that “a pre-requisite 
of an adult education movement is that all 
agencies— governmental, voluntary, private 
and public sector industry, institutions of 
formal education, etc. should lend strength 
toit". Accordingly, besides the central and 
State governments, the following are being 
involved in the programme-— 


—  Fteadership of political parties and 
their mass organizations of women, 
youth, workers and peasants. 


— All India cultural, religious 
youth organizations. 


and 


—  Federations/associations of teachers, 
employees of trade and industry. 


Voluntary organizations have been 
given special responsibility not only of runn- 
ing centres but also of training, produc- 
tion of teaching-learning materials, and 
evaluation. 

Special mention must be made of the 
novel strategy of closely involving educational 
institutions in the NAEP. Under the National 
and Social Service Programmes students 
would be involved in NAEP and thus drawn 
out from their seclusion to get involved in 
community work. Guided by their teachers, 
the students will participate in the following 


activities— 


Conduct surveys to identify needs 
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of learners. 


— Develop rapport with learners and 
create an atmosphere for learning. 


— Prepare relevant and local-specific 
learning materials. 


— Prepare supplementary programmes 
of instruction through audio-visual 
means, cultural programmes, games 
and sports, etc. 


— Construct huts for use as adult 
education centres at places where 
no accommodation is available. 


For this work, necessary adjustments in 
the institutions’ time table, evaluation scheme 
etc. will be made so that this becomes a part 
of the curriculum. 


All employers, in both private and 
public sectors are expected to arrange for 
adult education programmes including literacy 
and skill training etc. for their employees. In 
large construction works like railways, roads, 
irrigation, dams, relief operations, and 
production, establishments like factories, 
mines and plantations, where large numbers 
of adults are employed, should organize audit 
education programme with the Co-operation 
of trade unions, labour welfare department, 
etc Similarly municipalities and panchayatiraj 
institutions can help in the implementation of 
NAEP in their respective areas 


Training of Key Functionaries 


A systematic and continuous programme 
of training of key functionaries at natio al, 
state, district and block levels and of adult 


education centre instructors, has been thought 
out in the programme outline. 


= J 
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Instructional Staff 

The success of the NAEP depends 
staff who are 
g the pro- 


mainly on the instructional 
directly responsible for conductin 
gramme So far only primary school teachers 
have been largely involved in adult education 
programme, irrespective of their suitability 
for the task. They have often failed to pro- 
perly handle adults in non-formal education 
centres, because they are used to rigid and 
authoritarian behaviour patterns of the formal 
schools. Henceforth school teachers, primary 
will continue to be involved 


and secondary, 
ct them on the 


but the effort willbe to sele on t 
basis of their understanding of and dedication 


to the programme, voluntariness. competence 
and communication skills. Preference will be 
given to unemployed trained teachers. 

All possible efforts will be made to 
also involve village youth, unemployed or 
underemployed. ]t is expected that, being 
from within the community and also 
being educated, they will secure the 
attention, co operation and respect of their 
illiterate brethren. 

As stated earlier, students at the post 
secondary school stages are also expected to 
play an important role in material develop- 
ment as well as in running adult education 
centres 

Retired persons, especially ex-service- 
men, will also be involved in the scheme if 
they show competence and dedication for 
this work. 

Since adult education programmes have 
been linked with the occupational and deve- 
lopmental activities concerning the learners, 


functionaries such as extension workers, 
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village level Gram Sewaks and Gram Sewikas 
and health workers will have to play a sigzi- 
ficant role in the implementation of NAEP. 


Development of Curriculum and Learning 
Materials 


The curriculum and the learning mate- 
rials form the most important factor in 
motivating learners. If the learning tasks and 


materials are linked to the adults' needs and 
problems they would need no coaxing or per- 
suation to come to the centre and there will 
be no problem of drop-outs. Hence, efforts 
will be to develop local-specific learning 
materials after conducting surveys and identi- 
fying the needs of adults in particular areas. 
There would thus be no uniform learning 
materials for the whole country, or even the 
whole state but the materials will be ultimately 
developed at the district/block level so as to 
make them truly local-specific, relevant 
to the needs of learners, and meaningful to 
them. The programmes for a farmer and a 
factory worker, a scheduled tribe learner and 
a scheduled caste learner, even a man or a 
woman would vary—at least in part—accord- 
ing to their needs. The learning materials 
will use local dialects and depict the local 
atmosphere so that the learners might easily 
comprehend things. 

In general it is envisaged that the curri- 
culum of adults should— 


— enable the learners to get a basic 
understanding of the social and 
physical environment in which they 
live; 

— develop an attitude of self reliance 
and initiative; 
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encourage them to constructive 


action; 
prepare them for parent-hood and 
family life; 
enable them to realise their rights 
and responsibilities; 
impart skills in literacy and nume- 
racy so that further self-learning 
might take place; 
foster occupational and personal- 
social skills; and 
help them to lead a fuller, richer 
and more satisfying life. 

Keeping the above in view, it is consi- 
dered that a total duration of 300 to 350 
hours should be enough for a learner. 


Post literacy and follow-up programme 


If the benefits of literacy are to be made 
permanent it is absolutly necessary that ade- 
quate measures are taken to provide facilities 
for the use of the newly acquired skills of 
reading and writing so that the learners do 
not lapse into illiteracy. As planned in NAEP 
literature for the neo-literates will be produced 
on a large scale and made available to 
neo-literates through public library and rural 
library services. It is proposed to open con- 
tinuing education centres where short term 
and condenced courses for skill develop- 
ment and further understanding of various 
occupational and civic issues can be orga- 
nized for neo-literates who aye completed 
education at the adult education centres. 


Monitoring, evaluation and research 


Proper monitoring and evaluation pro- 
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cedures have been thought out to eliminate 
wastage and mismanagement which are likely 
to occur in a massive programme like NAEP. 
Provision has also been made for purposeful 
and co-ordinated research so that the experi- 
ences of NAEP are systematically analysed 
and guidelines for future action formulated 
on sound lines. 


Financial Allocation 


Financial constraints have all along 
been posing problems in the past. A sum of 
Rs. 200 crores has been allocated for the 
period 1978-83 lest the adult education pro- 
gramme should suffer for want of finance. 


Besides, as observed by the Planning 
Commission, if necessary, money can be 
diverted from other developmental sectors 
to this programme. 


As you can judge for yourself, the 
NAEP, as outlined above, seems to have 
taken care of many anticipated impediments 
which have hindered the programmes of 
adult education in the past. All major 
and minor aspects of implementation have 
been duly considered. A review of the 
progress so far reveals that NAEP has 
definitely succeeded in evoking interest in 
the field and made an impact. Adult edu- 
cation centres have been started in most 
of the States/Union Territories. Infrastru- 
cture, necessary for planning, administration 
and supervision, has been established. While 
Some States have made a very good start, 
others are sorting out the initial problems 
and preparing the ground. On the whole 
the programme is considered to be highly 


wv 
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promising. Commitment to and optimism for 
NAEP is evident in most places. 


The role of a schoo! teacher in NAEP 

As teachers you will have a very 
important role to play in the successful 
implementation of adult education program- 
mes. Many of you may be involved in 
the programme on a part-time or full time 
basis. When you choose to get yourself 
involved in this programme, it will be your 
first step to intimately know the community 
you are going to handle, their needs and 
problems, their life style in general. This 
will help you understand them and talk to 
them on their problems in a meaningful way- 


As a front line worker, you will have 


to perform a variety of functions such as 


follows : 


Generate awareness among the lear- 
ners regarding their social environment, 
their rights and duties, their problems and 
possible solutions. For performing this 
function, you yourself will first have to 
be aware of the important aspects and 
issues involved, the resources from where 
accurate and detailed information that is 
required, can be acquired. You may have 
to make them aware of things like tenancy 
law, land and labour laws, minimum wages 
act, health and extension services, loan 
facilities, and various other development 
schemes initiated by the Government and 
voluntary agencies. You will also have to 
acquaint them with ways and means of avail- 
ing of all these facilities. In other words, 
it will be important for you to be an effective 


resource identifier and co-ordinator. 


Disseminate functional information which 
will help the learner acquire improved practi- 
cal skills in their occupation. In order to do 
this effectively, you will be expected to 
demonstrate, advise and guide the learners 
on methods of improving their occupational 
abilities. You are not expected to be an 
expert in every occupation. Here again 
the more important thing for you is to 
know the successful local experts and pra- 
ctitioners in this occupation who can help 
you in case of need. You will have to 
maintain contacts with various extension 
agencies and individuals who can help you 
organise simple skill development activities 
for your learners. To give an example, if 
yourlearners are farmers you can organize 
a short-term training course on improved 
methods of farming with the help of the 
agriculture department. 


Develop literacy skills i.e reading, writ- 
ing and numeracy. For doing this, effectively 
youmust be able to relate the literacy skills 
to the learners’ life and needs. If your 
literacy materials are related to their lives 
and needs well and good, but if they are 
not very local-specific, you will have to 
improvise teaching situations in which 
literacy skills can be taught with reference 
to the learners’ environment. 


It is considered that about 120 to 150 
hours are necessary for the learners to acquire 
the basic literacy skills. Once literacy is 
acquired, you will have to mainly guide 
them to read and write and learn further on 
their own, i.e., encourage their self study. 
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Organize cultural and recreational prog- 
rammes : As you know adults are often 
expected to come to the centres after the day’s 
hard work. They cannot straightaway come 
to the centre and plunge into another round 
of hard work. Some recreational programme 
are very necessary to refresh them before they 
are given any serious instructions. You will, 
therefore, have to be a good organizer of 
plays, bhajans, kirtans, games, sports, etc. 


Organize and encourage programmes for 
neo-literates : After imparting the basic literacy 
skills, you will have to encourage and help 
the learners develop their literacy skills further 
through self-learning, with the aid of selec- 
ted supplementary readers and other suitable 
materials, kept in your library. Sometime you 
will have to organise special programmes to 
strengthen their learning. 


You will be given special training for 
your duties before you are initiated into the 
work under NAEP. Later, you will be kept 
informed through informative pamphlets, 
bulletins circular letters and such other mate- 
rials that will keep you uptodate with re- 


quired information and suggestions. The block/ 


district/state level authorities will also be keen 
to help you be effective in your work. 


(1) The National Adult Education 
Programme (NAEP) is a well 
thought-out, massive programme of 
the Government of India to era- 
dicate illiteracy and promote 
functional education of adults. 


(2) In NAEP, keeping in view the 
hindrances of the past, clear cut 
and unambiguous plans have been 
prepared to provide for (a) adequate 
finances, (b) suitable instructional 
staff, (c) relevant and need-based 
reading materials, (d) training of 
key functionaries, (e) monitoring, 
evaluation and research activities, 
(f) post literacy and follow up acti- 
vities. The role of different agencies 
in the successful implementation 
of the programme has also been 
clearly specified 


(3) A teacher can be effective worker 
and contributor in this programme. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


1. Identify the possible general topics 
on which learning materials can be 
developed for— 


— women 


— farmers 


N 


Develop adequately comprehensive 
outline for one such topic. 


3. Visit any particular area near your 
schooljhome and plan the types of 
learning materials which will be re- 
levant and meaningful in that area- 

4 Visit any adult education Centre 
and report on its functioning, in- 
cluding its achievements and fail- 
ures, and suggest improvements. 

5. Analyse andphighlight the salient 
features of NAEP. 
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LESSON 3.2.7 


Education of the Disadvantaged 
S. P. Ruhela 


The objectives of this lesson are (i) to understand the concept 


of social disadvantage and identify the socially disadvantaged 
groups in India, (ii) to appreciate the educational steps taken in our 


country for the children of these classes; and (iii) to formulate sug- 
gestions for a quicker and better socio-educational development of 
the disadvantaged people in India. The lesson has three sections, 


geared to these three objectives. 


— — 


I 


SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED 
PEOPLE ? 


WHO ARE THE 


The ‘socially disadvantaged’ zre those 
people in a society who are unable to attain 
satisfactory economic, social and cultural 
status and so are subject to all sorts of 
harrasments, difficulties and limitations in 
their lives They are the underprivileged 
people in the society. Because of their infe- 
rior social, economic and cultural status, 
they constitute the ‘weaker sections’ of the 
population. The socially disadvantaged are 
marked by severe economic and cultural 
deprivations. 

In the Western societies, generally, 
people belonging to lower social class be- 


cause of their poverty are socially disadvan- 
taged. Jn other words, social disadvantage 
goes with economic weakness. In India, 
lower castes, tribes, women in general, and 
Sometimes even religious minorities have for 
long been leading their lives as socially disad- 
vantaged people. Cultural factors have been 
at the root of this tragic phenomenon in our 
society. Economic, social and political fac- 
tors have also made their lot miserable ovef 
the centuries. 

Thus, for example, you may know 
how mucha village bhangan (sweeper sca- 
Venger) gets as her remuneration. Itis only 
a little cash, but usually itis in kind—used 
clothes, stale or left over food. How many 
restrictions hinder her social relationships 


» 
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with people of different communities, castes, 
occupations and social positions ? What edu- 
cational and cultural attainments does she 
possess, what facilities and rights does she 
have in order to lead a comfortable and 
respectable life ? You will agree that she is 
subjected to several kinds of discriminations 
and barrassments in her day to day life. In- 
feriority complex, fear complex, poverty, 
frustration and alienation are her constant 
companions in life. 

It is not only the sweeper or her caste 
group that suffers all this but all ‘low castes’, 
poor families, slum dwellers, and certain 
minorities like them face many hardships and 
deprivations. 

We read about family and social disor- 
ganization in the lives of negroes in U S.A., 
U. K. and several other Western countries. 
We are often horrified at the accounts of 
racial discrimination prevalent there and the 
results thereof. Negroes have been socially 
disadvantaged communities in those count- 
ries for the last 200 or 300 years. We do 
not have any racial discrimination as such 
in the Indian society, but caste discrimina- 
tions are still strong. We have had very un- 
just social and cultural prejudices against 
certain groups like the harijans and tribals, 
and unfair restrictions on certain minorities 
and women, as a result of which these 
groups present themselves today as socially 
disadvantaged and culturally deprived. 


Characteristics of the Socially Disadvantaged 
Childern 


Studies on the socially disadvantaged 
children in USA, UK etc. reveal that in 


those western countries such children have 
some general characteristics. They have 
seen less, read less, heard less, and their 
environment experiences fewer changes than 
that of the socially privileged children. 
Their families usually do not encourage con- 
versation. They use short, simple, incomp- 
lete sentences; they are unable to talk on a 
subject through a speech sequence. These 
children do not get sufficient and proper toys 
and play materials. They usually have 
inferior auditory and visual discrimination 
and inferior judgment concerning time, 
number and other basic concepts. They are 
often aggressive in nature and are not bound 
by lofty moral values They usually suffer 
from the feeling that the affluent people in 
the society dislike and hate them, that they 
are being suppressed and neglected. They 
suffer from feelings of alienation and infe- 
riority. They are exposed to the tempta- 
tions and pressures of the under-world at a 
very early age. 

When we focus our attention on the 
children of the socially disadvantaged in 
India, we find many of the characteristics 
mentioned above and some more. Most of 
our children come from very poor or semi- 
starving families, where the parents cannot 
give even a square meal a day, not to speak 
of balanced diet, toys, medical care, amuse- 
ment, love, care, etc. Most ofthe children 
have to work to earn something in very 
hazardous conditions and even then they 
earn very little to supplement the income 
of their parents. Ina country where there 
are millions and millions of children with 
very limi'ed resources to feed, educate, and 
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bring them up, as,--healthy,,. happy -and 
cultured children; the- sccio-pathological çon- 
ditions .affecting:.,the socially..disadvantaged 
are likely to worsen daya:by day, unless they 
are checked,and fought, with, firm, determina- 
tion by. the: ;whole-sogiety,,. .. 


DE] 


WoW 2 eu) gan J 


^ Thé term “Socially ‘disadvaittaged” refers 
to “the undérpriv dleded, "écónomicálly and 
culturally ^ “deprived, Weaker "Sections of ‘a 
society. ‘in the ‘western ‘world, ‘generally the 
lower Social and economic’ ‘classes including 
the Negroes’ come under this category. “In the 
Indian | society, lower. castes, tribes, women, 
änd ‘slum dwellers constitute the socially disad- 
"Vántaged people. “Their! children reveal séveral 
characteristics. like backwardness, frustfation, 
aggression, ; delinquency, inferiority ‘dompik, 
alienation, and lack of proper motivation. E 


Review questions cc ^ 

5 t S Ms ne r 
S “Identify, some characteristics. of agy 
community, or group, which may .be 
taken as a , Socially, disadvantaged 


co, mmupity nndis. aed on yx 


‘of fhe basis “of youf" own 

p peser identify! some” chárac- 

. teristics’ “Of urban slum children‘in 

ss v an Indián'city; òr of children of'a 
stjackwärd village” 105 ut ESB 


wi PAT 


"bs E Give, ihe, picture; of life—in its AA, 
a „cultural, and, economic. aspects7-of,,a 
.. family, that, comes.in theigategery 
of the socially disadvantaged. 


diss 


hw 


inate nee t ao uw 
a SI EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMMES.FOR THE BENE- 
FÍT OF THE SociaLLY DISADVANTAGED. 


ETE 


“This. ig the age. “of petes and 
socialism,, Rationality, humanism. and secula- 
rism;are--the..hallmarks ; of this , democratic 
civilization. .., Mast, of, the, democratic.states 
are wedded to the,.idea; of welfare, state. In 
this context, it. is very heartening to find that 
more and more concern is being felt for the 
liberation, uplift, welfare and all;round,deve- 
lopment of the. socjally. disadvantaged in 
€NETY;COUntrY. sja 2 iE o4 Gua mas 
; „Education, js. one of; the „most; impor- 
tant agencies of social change, mobility,-and 
modernization, as you have seen jn.earlier 
lessons. .]t is, being used jin all developed, 
developing.and.underdeveloped societies:n0W 
with, a, great deal of faith ia, its potentialities 
»; wEdueational, programmes, for bringing 
the socially disadvantaged on-par with the 
rest. of the, people or,atJeast to improve, their 
lot materially.and. qualitatively, are varied in 
nature and.kind., Let us \identify;some;of the 
most popular programmes,in different places. 
nu Universal primary education. assumes 
utmost importance in this, contexts. We: in 
India arẹ, also, committed; tọ achieye this-as 
carjy.as possibles The newinon-formaljeduca- 
tion programme marks-a major effort.in this 
direction.. Adult education (Socjal.education) 
is another important. programme: Soon after 
the revolution in 1918, USSR gave this pro- 
gramme a very high priority. We have also 
taken to this programme seriouly (vide “lesson 
3.2.6). Continuing education, a relatively 
Fecentaconcept, has; been adopted: inis many 
countries. In India too, some efforts have 
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been made--in- this. direction: Some umniver- 
sities:and institutions now’ have departments 
orinstitutes 1’ organize" such a programme. 
Mass media: agencies ‘like films, radio; T. V. 
and: news papers'and journals” ‘try their utmost 
to 'ereate- favourable public’ ‘opinion in ‘the 
country’ ’so that the.’ social’ and educational 
development’ of “the ‘socially disadvantaged 
people’ and: ‘their children can’ take’ plate 
effectively. 


You must be aware, of the fact that 
at 


students coming from, ‘socially, disadvantaged 
sections, like the scheduled, castes... scheduled 
tribes, and backyard, classes, are. being pro- 
vided with, a ‘number, of special facilities, Not 
only, are. they. given. freeships 4nd scholarships 
but even board . and, lodging , facilities. „Free 
books, pocket money, free, goaching f for tech- 
nical courses and facilities for JAS. ete. are 
made available. to “them. Jn the urban slum 
areas of big. cities like. Delhi, _ Bombay, and 
Calcutta, children “of p mary, classes .are 
given, free, milk, ,and specially. prepared 

utr ive. bread, ‘groundnuts, etc.. In „many 
industrial, areas ;in,,. India,,.. there. are. pro- 
grammes i y education. of the workers a as well 
as their children. Not only are there schools, 
adult education classes and libraries but we 
also find radio, TV, facilities for indoor 
games, magazines,-news' papers" and' facilities 
for. drama. ánd i BIO programmes. 


' While, all dem general. fagilitieg. for. the 
social, and ¢ educational deyelopment of the:so- 
cially, disadvantaged people, and their children 
have been  provided,, sms. special educational 
strategies adopted in this direction also 
deserve consideration. 


Compensatory Education Programmes id 
5 anit xoMNasuerl erand. 93 


—Gohipensdtorj éducation comprises of 
programmes of ‘spetidl aud extra "services 
intended-tó compensate for à' complex ‘of 
sccial; economic“ and* ‘educational’ handicaps 
suffered by-«lisadvantaged "children. Home 
background factors ‘as well as" inadequate’ or 
inappropriate oo EIE cause ^édüca- 
tional disadvantage.” n"up Gm 

.« Fhe widely accepted méaning of ‘comp- 
ensatory education’ is that since the disad- 
vantaged child has intellectual and cultural 
deficits; déficiéücie$ Or" shortedinings, the 
compensatory education’ programme for him 
or her shouldbe ‘designed to Gora pensate for or 
counterbalance’thése ` deficits!’ “Another pos- 
sible meaning i that since "the disadvantaged 
are the- victims” of an ‘uneqiial (in elfect) 
edicational sySteni; “compensatory” édiication 
isd form “of teparation for" previous ünequal 
treatment. Te 1 H 

Little and Smith in their-valuable docu- 
ment, Strategies of Compensation ; fà A, Review 
of Educational Projects. for the Disadvantaged 
m tlie" dd States. ( OECD, 1971) very 


“ant s (“Compensatory education Pas come 
oo U'foibe identifi with the approach 
Doo that attributes’ the ‘problem to the 


^! «intellectual < deficits of the learner 

se ond seeks’ to devel school-based 
^ v. "programmes to improve” the” ‘Skill 
"a 4 ‘areas’ in’ ne peered s pes 


Den vu E 


Jus Thus, meek am arte used un education 
is restricted to curriculum and classroom 
changes, i.e. school-based changes. Examples 
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of such educational programmes are—‘Indi- 
vidually Prescribed Instruction Project in 
Pittsburgh’, ‘Individual Pre-School Language 
Programme’, ‘Special Reading Programme’, 
‘Pronounciation Improvement Programme’, 
etc. which teachers may putinto operation 
in order to compensate for the intellectual 
deficits of socially disadvantaged children. 
Some of these have a narrow focus and limi- 
ted scope; more comprehensive programmes 
will be needed to remove the wide rang> of 
deficiencies generally seen in the disadvant- 
aged. 

However, it may be pointed out that 
in USA and some other advanced countries, 
this particular strategy of compensatory edu- 
cation, which tends to operate on the basis of 
providing ‘more of the same’ or building 
‘additions’ on to the existing institutional 
framework, has reportedly failed to produce 
fundamental changes in children, as the imp- 
ortant features of the disadvantaged children 
remain unchanged. 


Integration Programmes 

Such programmes were launched to break 
the social isolation of the Negro children in 
the USA who were studying in segregated or 
separate schools. An important study Racial 
Isolation in the Public Schools (US Commi- 
ssion on Civil Rights, 1967) examined the 
effects of compensatory programmes. It was 
discovered that compensatory Programmes 
were not likely to succeed in racially and 
socially isolated school environments. Inte- 
gration approach was, therefore, advocated. 
It was recommended that Negro children 
should s tudy with white children in the same 


(integrated) schools. An American sociolo- 
gist Coleman in his study Equalization of 
Educational Opportunity (1966) also suppor- 
ted this idea. He came out with an interest- 
ing finding : “What accounts for poor acade- 
mic performance is not so much unequal 
educational provision but the character of 
schoolmates. In other words, the most signi- 
ficant correlate of achievement test scores is 
the social class climate of the school’s student 
body.” 

This integration approach is also 
adopted in our government schools and mu- 
nicipal ‘corporation schools. Children of the 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes and back- 
ward communities—lower as well as middle 
classes—from the neighbourhood attend the 
Same school where they learn and gain a lot 
by interacting with one another. 

However, people are not fully satisfied 
with this approach also. It has been pointed 
by critics that integration programmes also 
fail to effect the root of the problem.  Enab- 
ling the lower class children to sit by the side 
of upper class children cannot by itself ensure 
Proper social and educational development 
of the socially disadvantaged. ( But at least 


itremoves social Segregation and is good to 
that extent.) 


Community-centred Programmes 


Such programmes are mainly concerned 
with group mobility, 
curriculum serves as a 
‘Community Consciousne 
change. 
at 


Community-oriented 
means of mobilising 
Ss’ and pressure for 
Social education programmes aimed 
improving Parental attitudes and the 
quality of life and home/community back- 
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ground can also help. 

Alhough there are differences in the 
three approaches for the betterment of the 
disadvantaged children, Little and Smith, 
international authorities in the field, opine 
that “at a practical level a programme could 
contain elements of all the three strategies. 
For this reason, we use the term ‘compen- 
satory education’ in its widest sense to cover 
all the three strategies." 


We agree with this view. In the Indian 
conditions, it will be wise and fruitful to 
make use of all these three strategies. As a 
matter of fact, we are doing that in our 
country these days. In most of the schools and 
educational institutions, teachers make spe- 
cial efforts to provide extra coaching to stu- 
dents so that socially disadvantaged children 
are helped to come up to the level of other 
children in their studies. Extra periods and 
remedial programmes for such weak students 
are arranged by many headmasters. Cons- 
cientious teachers take special pains to iden- 
tify their deficits and weaknesses and cor- 
rect them. Several material facilities are 
provided to such children. The tendency 
to teach such children with other children 
in the ‘neighbourhood school’ is gaining 
strength. Also, community programmes are 
encouraged so that not only children, but 
women, fathers and old people are also 
covered. The programmes of NSS 
(National Service Scheme), Adult Educa- 
tion, non-formal education, community 
education etc. these days seek to cover the 
important constituents of the socially 


disadvantaged, in rural as well as slum 
areas. 
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Compensatory education programmes, 
integration programmes and community- 
centred programmes, are all necessary for 
the social and educational development of 
children of socially disadvantaged families. 


Review questions 


1. Explain in your own words the 
concept of compensatory education. 
Outline such a programme for the 
socially disadvantaged in your area, 


2. What is the difference between 
integration programmes and comm- 
unity-centred programmes ? 


3. Identify some of the community- 
centred programmes in india and 
their objectives and features. 


IH 


STEPS FOR EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SOCIALLY DISADVANTAGED PEOPLE IN INDIA 


Since we adopted our Constitution, 
several concrete attempts have been under- 
taken by our planners and administrators 
for the social rehabilitation of the disad- 
vantaged Social planning in general and 
educational planning in particular have in 
various ways tried to improve the socio- 
cultural, economic and educational levels 
of these unfortunate sections of our popu- 
lation who have been suffering several kinds 
of deprivations through the centuries. 

In some previous lessons, you have 
read about the various kinds of provisions 
made by the state and other agencies of 
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the society in order to provide adequate 
educational opportunities to them....But the 
more our society , does . ,things, .in that 
direction, the more. acutely . conscious àt 
becomes of what still needs. to _be ..done 
for these, people, and. their children; i 
~:::-Since. 1977. the. Central and.. State--govern- 
ments have been giving special emphasis.. and 
priority to programmes of non; formal educa- 
tion, adult education, continuing education, 
elèmėntary education, SUPW ‘(Socially useful 
productive work) activities, etc. to reach the 
disadvantaged people. “This ‘clearly indicates 
that our state‘is now fully alive&'tó the educat- 
ional backwardness of.the .socially disadvant- 
aged and..is..taking.,some:.concrete steps to 
improve the situation. . Still, many problems 
remain to be tackled. There is. in fact no 
dearth ‘of suggestions i in our country. But let us 
at least commit ourselves to the implemen- 
tation of some of thé most essential ones 
which an international team of social 
scientists, and educationists gave. at, the,end 
of a conference on the theme *Compensa- 
y Education for Cultural Deprivation’ in 
UNIVE FOIE « ed are 


tor 
1964 at the Chicago 


listed below :* 


j L _Each. child.should.be assured ;of an 
E. .. adequate. breakfast.to help...him 
begin. the learning. tasks of. the. day. 
.He should also be. assured of .a..mid- 
_ day. meal...He.. should. be..given 
appropriate. and.frequent physical 
examination, by. Aursesso doctors 
and. dentists. If these.. facilities 
M cannot be provided by . the,,,home, 
__..they „should. be.. , provided.; by. the 


school or community in such a 

way that no child: feels; a. sense of 

,: „Shame: or.. inferiority.. -Adequate 

.. clothing should also- be provided 

"T „in the same-way: anette SENOS 


^ 2. “Nursery schools should’ be, organis- 
children’ with an enviroi ament, con- 
ducive to intellectual, development. 
It should also provide ‘the learning- 
to-learn stiniulation’ which is found 
oes +e in favourable" home ‘environments. 


^ ' 9^ The right sort of trained” teachers 


“vand parents should “bë pene 
ous “rutthing thêm- A oes: US what 


h 
jute 


"AI children” must, especial V in 
' their scary. years, of School, learn 
under the most, positive, set ,.of 

* ‘human, conditions A > Teachers 

4, Should. be. chosen, for their, ability 

ee “and attitudes „t9 help, young, chil- 

- a dren, with. warmth, and, sympathy... 

Æ: Culturally, dikktvonfhgedspiitlofes- 

- ow» ents, who rare having great diffi- 

ves on cty withthe: regular school» cu- 
swhee  ficula ,should.have: asschool pro- 

gehts grammes whioh; emphasizes the 
ver con basic, skills of.language and: tead- 
se ieenesing.ss They should be!permitted~'to 
seb ei Specialize:-in an areavintwhieh they 
eni = are..verys;gmuüch interested: For 

"m ^ these «youth; therë” should’ be 

oni x Work-study.plans. in which:students 

we serve Can learn in relations.to-the work: 
vh -oo  There,.should....be peers, sacieties 

With continuity over the age period 
14-19 and providing opportunities 


ulloi o 


a 
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social relations, service to 
and the development of 
meaningful value patterns. This 
may be organized by appropriate 
community agencies with the co- 


operation of the schools 
These are valuable suggestions for our 


country also. A number of studies on 
scheduled castes, scheduled tribes, nomadic 
communities, slum people—who are socially 
disadvantaged in our country —have revealed 
the urgency of action for their educational 
development. It is being realised that instead 
of implementing stray suggestions or attemp- 
ting patch-work sort of reform, it is desirable 
to first assess the developm. 


children of the given socially 
group and then plan 2 comprehensive and 


proper scheme for their social and educational 
development There is need to improve 
teacher-education so as to make the prespec- 
tive teachers realistic in thinking 


approach and teaching. 
There is a great need for vocationaliza- 


tion of education. The severe problem of 
unemployment compels provision for train- 
ing in profitable occupations and vocations. 
Since a number of traditional occupations 
might lose their importance in future when 
further technological advancements take 
place and new demands of the changed 
training in 


for 
others, 


ental needs of the 
disadvantaged 


their 


socio-economic order emerge, 
new and promising skills and adjustability 
must be duly emphasized in all programmes. 
Social as well as educational planning should 
be very cautiously done. Organization of 
] education and community education 


schoo 
efficient manner. 


should be done in an 
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All those involved in the task of educa- 
tion should see that the lot of the socially 
disadvantaged is definitely bettered by their 
efforts These people should be able to lead 
a happy, healthy and enlightened life in 
the community without severe deprivations, 
limitations or fears. 


In our country, provision of minimal 
educational facilities and incentives is consi- 
dered adequate for the socially disadvantaged. 
further and 

strategies 
and 


There is urgent need to go 
improve upon our educational 
Provision of free, nutritive breakfast 
lunch to every schoo! child is a must. Good 
nursery schools should be opened. Healthy 
learning conditions should be created in 
schools. School curricula should be functional 
to the needs of the culturally disadvantaged. 
Teacher training programme should be re- 
oriented to meet the challenges of educating 
the socially. disadvantaged. Vocational train- 
ingas part of education should receive due 
emphasis. The organisation of school and 
community education should be efficient. 


Review questions 


l. In your opinion, how the 
needs of the socially disadvantaged 


preschool children be properly 


can 


met ? 


Ww 


What type of vocational education 
should be provided for the mem- 
bers of the socially disadvantaged 
families ? 


3. Identify some of the traditional 
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f. 


3. 


‘occupations "which are likely to 
die out in the near future in India 
and new kinds of jobs that might 
emerge. 


4. How can children from weaker 
seciions of the society in India be 
attracted to schools ? 
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5. What changes would you advise in 


respect of school setting and 
climate, teacher attitudes and 
apprach, and curriculum and 
teaching strategies for making 


education more meaningful and 
effective for the socially disadvant- 
ages ? 
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LESSON 3.2.8 


Wastage and Stagnation in Education 


S. N- Panda 


An attempt has been made in 
of educational wastage an 
primary stage. 
present emphas 
divided into three sectio 
educational wastage and s 
the third with certain sugges 
for elimination of € 


this lesson to discuss the problemi 
d stagnation which is quite alarming at the 
It has added significance in the context of the 
is on universalisation of education. The lesson is 
ns. The first deals with the concept of 
tagnation, the second with the causes, and 
tions, strategies and action programmes 
ducational wastage and stagnation. 


ar MEA ee eee 


I 


THE PROBLEM OF WASTAGE AND 
STAGNATION 


Common observations indicate that 
only a small proportion of children entering 
primary school completes the school stage. 

As early as 1929, the Hartog Committee 
stated that throughout the whole educational 
system there is waste and ineffectiveness— 
hardly 18% of the students that enter Class 
I reach Class V”. Studies in the 196)s showed 
that of every 100 students enrolled in class I 
only about 61 reached class Il, 50 class ITI, 
42 class IV, 34 Class V, 27 Class VI, 24 
Class VII, 22 Class VIII, and 20 Class IX. 
What happened to the other 80 students ? 


Either they left the school before completing 
their education or they failed to get promo- 
tion from one class to the next. Provisions 
made for 100 were utilized by progressivel 

less and less number of children, in siker 
words they were increasingly ‘wasted’ 

Failure or detention also implied that facili- 
ties had to be made repeatedly for the same 
eiye for the same purpose at the same 
stage; obviously thi 

a y this would cause wastage of 

It was estimated that i i 

from 1957-58 to 1960-61, baee ia 
crores were wasted in the form of miri : 
materials, etc.—a colossal wastage that " 
country like India could ill-afford. Provisions. 
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made are not utilized by many and in 


full 
this contra- 


Article 
45 directs that free, compulsory and univer- 
sal education should be provided by the 
state to all children of age group 6-14 within 
a period of ten years from the promulgation 
of the Constitution. However, considering 
the magnitude of the task and of the resources 
involved. It was decided to provide univer- 
sal, compulsory and free education to all 
children till they reached the age of ll, in 
the first phase and then to 14 years as the 
second phase. But the targets set from time 
to time have not been achieved (as you read 
in lesson 3.2.5). 

The phenomenon of dropping out of 
or leaving school before the completion of 
the appropriate stage is generally known as 
Wastege in education and failure or deten- 
tion in a particular class (grade repetition) 
Stagnation or retardation in 


From another standpoint, 
venes our constitutional provisions. 


is known as 
education. In one sense stagnation or failure 
also causes educational wastage—but indiretly; 
so too the poor yuality of the education im- 
parted, which implies that the in-puts are not 
fully utilised or exploited. 

Wastage is a relative term—relative to 
the fulfilment of certain objectives. The 
Hartog Committee defined ‘wastage’ as 
withdrawal of children from 
school at any stage before the completion of 
primary course—which should be designed to 
produce literacy and the capacity to exercise 
intelligent voie" and 'stagnation as the 
“retention ina lower class of a child for a 
period of more than a year” These definitions 
have been geneally accepted in our country. 


“prematui e 
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Class-wise, we can say that any child 
withdrawn from the class or detained in the 
same class before the completion of the 
primary stage, would be considered a case of 
wastage in education. 

As per the first part of Article 45 of 
the constitution, any child withdrawn from 
or failing in a class before the age of |l 
years or class. V, would constitute a case of 
wastage. Therefore universalisation of educa- 
tion has to emphasise not only enrolment of 
all children but iheir retention upto the age 
of 11 years. 

Objective-wise,  wastage is 
complicated to define. What are the objec- 
tives of primary education? The ten-year 
curriculum emphasises “‘literacy, mumeracy 
and techniracy". How much time does the 
child need to achieve these at the expected 
level and retain them permanently ? Studies 
in India indicate that a period of 3 to 4 years 
or instructional time of about 120 days in 
classes IV or V before actually passing it, is 
required to attain permanent literacy. Anyone 
failing to fulfil this. therefore, 


more 


causes 
wastage. 

The Hartog Committee also emphasized 
"the capacity to exercise intelligent vote," 
that means knowledge of civic rights and 
obligations 

The Karachi Plan of 1959-60 (Regional 
Conference of Representatives of Asian 
Countries) emphasized that primary education 
should aim at understanding of basic prin- 
ciples, development of complete personality 
(physical, intellectual, moral, social and aesthe- 
tic), patriotism and international understand- 
ing, scientific outlook, and dignity of labour. 
The rapid advances of science and technology 
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also demand appropriate scientific outlook and 
technological knowledge in the child which 
should be related to the area or vocation or 
profession that the child would take up in 
life. 

In addition to the above, is the ques- 
tion of purposeful and productive employment 
of the child, and the minimum general educa- 
tion and practical training required therefore. 

On these considerations, 4 minimum of 
seven years education is a must for a demo- 
cratic citizen and any premature withdrawal 
from or retention in a class would lead to 
wastage in education 

Various studies and researches have 


been undertaken at dilferent times by differ- 
y the problem of wastage 


Much pioneering work 
Satara, Gargoti, 


ent agencies to. stud 
at the primary Stage, 
has been done in Poona, 
Bombay and 24 Pargannas as well as by the 
N.C.E.R.T. Wastage is most conspicuous at 
the primary stage, especialiy classes I and II. 

Very few studies have been undertaken 
at the secondary and collegiate stages. 
The A G. Teachers Coilege, Ahmedabad 
conducted one study in respect. of secondary 
education and Kamath and Deshmukh on 
college edueation. 


Wastage in education consists in pre- 
mature dropping out from school and it 
results in loss of manpower and financial 
resources; further it contravenes the consti- 
tutional provisicn on universal education. It is 
much more at the primary stage than at higher 
stages. Stagnation due to failure is common 
at all stages and constitutes another source of 


wastage; so too the poor quality of the educ- 
ation generally imparted. 

Wastage is a relative term— related to 
the aims and objectives of education. At 
least seven years study is required to achieve 
the minimum aims of primary education. 


Review questions and su»gested activities 
1l. Define ‘wastage’ and ‘stagnation’ in 
education. 
2. How does wastage contravene our 
constitutional provision/directive ? 
3 How does wastage increase the 
cost of education ? 


4 What are the different forms and 
ways of educational wastage ? 


[2 


Note the periods suggested in diff- 
erent studies and reports to achieve 
permanent literacy and numeracy. 
How far do you agree ? 

6. From the Report of the Education 
Commission (1964-66) prepare a 
table showing the extent of wastage 
at the primary level, sex-wise, 


7. What are the main sources/forms 


of wastage at the Secondary ang 
collegiate stages? — Aug ] 
magnitude ? Nias 


It 
CAUSES OF HEAvy WASTAGE AN 
STAGNATION i 
Factors in the Community 


The Education C . 
ommissi 
found that the incidence 9n (1964.66) 


ot Wastage at the 
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lower primary stage (class I - IV) was about 
56% for boys and 62% for girls and about 
two thirds of this wastage occured in Class 
I. Atthe higher primary stage (Classes V- 
VII) it was 24% for boys and 34% for girls. 


Economic backwardness of the family 
seems to cause 65% of the wastage in educa- 
tion. Education of children imposes direct 
cost on parents in the form of textbooks, 
stationery, school uniforms, etc. It looks 
simple and small, but for families struggling 
for existence, schooling becomes a luxury 
which they cannot easily afford. Such families 
employ children for labour or help in the 
family occupations or work. They are invol- 
ved heavily in terms of time—in labour oper- 
ations or in domestic work. Girls especially 
look after the younger children while mothers 
go to work. Young boys are asked to tend 
cattle or do some other work which would save 
the family adult working time or employment 
of outside labour. This practically leaves no 
time for the children to attend school, or if 
they do, to devote enough time to studies; as 
a result, they lag behind and fail. A large 
number drop-out of the school out of frus- 
tration—if not for purely economic reasons, 
which indirectly contribute to the academic 
ur tet inspite of the scientific and 

technological advances, the rural community 
has not left its cultural stereotypes; the 
villages are marked by rigid caste and occup- 
ational structure. People of higher castes send 
their children to school and retain them in 
school for a longer period, whereas those of 


lower castes withdraw their children early. 
o 


if at all they are sent to school This produces 
higher wastage in lower-caste-groups. A 
sense of inferiority complex often prevalent 
in the children of lower caste groups leads to 
maladjustment, low self-concept, and lack 
of identification with the school community 
and the peer-groups. The scheduled castes 
and tribes who constitute about 20% of our 
population do not all realise the value of 
education, still live in apathy, indifference and 
social prejudices. 


People engaged in higher occupations, 
services and business or having moderate or 
high fixed income send their children to 
school for a longer period whereas children 
of parents engaged in occupations like artisan, 
farmer, factory-worker or daily wage-earner 
are withdrawn early. 

The perception of parents regarding edu- 
cation is another important factor. Literate 
and educated parents like their children to be 
in school for a longer period than the illiterate 
ones. Parental indifference to the education 
of their children is responsible for nearly 20 
to 30 per cent of wastage among girls. This 


indifference is due to cultural deprivation or 
illiteracy or poverty. Further, tradition is 
another social factor. Parental Opposition to 
the education of girls due to social taboos 
and early bstrothal or marciage are responsi- 
ble for considerable wastage among girls 

It has also been found that there is was- 
tage in a big family where there are less num- 
ber of children. Besides, grand parents’ love 
and over-protection often lead to irregular 
attendence and failures, The majority of par- 
ents do not bother to ask their children what is 
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being taught in the school or about their pro- 
gress. Good education is not emphasized as 
a value at home. 

. Sickness or illness of the child or the 
death of one of the parents may also lead to 
withdrawal of the child from school prema- 
turely. 


E —————————— 


General economic conditions (back- 
wardness) of Indian families and excessive 
involvement of children in domestic work or 
duties lead to wastage. 

Cultural stereotypes occupational status, 
parental indiflerences, traditionalism and 


social taboos are responsible for wastage, 
especially among the backward classes and 


girls. 


Review questions 


1. In your village undertake a survey 
and try to find out the percentage 
of students dropping out of school 
only due to economic reasons. 


2. Identify some economic and other 
reasons for which parents withdraw 
their children from schools. 


3. Education is becoming a luxury for 
many  parents/families. Do you 
Agree ? Give reasons. 


4. Make a list of drop-outs and 
failures in your (one) village or 
school. Find out the reasons and 
categorise them. 


Educational factors (factors in the school) 


At this stage, I would like to ask few 
simple questions : Do our schools have the 
power or quality to attract and hold chil- 
dren ? How far are they related to the 
community and its needs and aspirations ? 
Does education help the children to be econo- 
mically useful to their families? Does the 
schedule of the school suit the cycle of econo- 
mic activities of the community or village. 
(e g. agricultural operations) ? Are all admi- 
ssions made at the commencement of the 
year ? Unfortunately we cannot answer these 
in the affirmative. In some areas admissions 
to class I continue throughout the year; as 
a result, a student who joins the school at the 
middle or fag end of the session fails, repeats, 
and later withdraws. No fixed age-limit is 
maintained; any child of any age-group is 
admitted at any time. Naturally, older 
students cannot adjust with the media, age- 
group and their peers. Some are irregular 
in attendance, asa reslut of which they lag 
behind, fail, and then drop-out. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of lower socio-econ- 
omic groups, scheduled castes and tribes. 

Our elementary schools do not often 
possess necessary physical facilities to hold 
children Most of them are incomplete, i.c., 
they do not possess all the five classess. The 
child has to walk a long distance for atten- 
ding upper/higher primary classes. The par- 
ent and the child have no alternative but to 
discontinue: Buildings are rickety and un- 
pores des atten oe 

M , desks and Seating pro- 
visions add to their monotony and discomfort, 
The whole schoo! environment —both physical 
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and psychological often tends to be unattra- 
ctive, if not repulsive. 

The unprecedented expansion and faulty 
planning are partly responsible for this state 
of affairs. In the enthusiasm to provide edu- 
cation to all, large number of ill-equipped 
primary schools were opened overnight The 
increase in the number of teachers was not 
commensurate with that in the number of 
students. Persons who had just passed higher 
primary (class VIII) were recruited to man 
them in some states. Plans for simultaneous 
expansion of pre-service and in-service edu- 
caticn of these teachers were not undertaken. 
So large numbers of untrained teachers, igno- 
rant of the techniques appropriate for teaching 
children, were employed. Corporal punish- 
ments for minor offences are inflicted without 
understanding the needs or nature of children. 
Multiple class-teaching and single-teacher 
schools are common, especially in small or 
remote villages. Over-crowding of class rooms 
lead to limited attention and deterioration of 
pupil-teacher relationship. All these lead to 
poor achievement, failure and drop-out. 

Are the teachers of elementary schools 
happy ? They are often posted far away from 
their homes, no housing faeilities are provi- 
ded, no special allowances are given, no pri- 
vilege is offered for working in rural or 
sparsel y-populated hilly areas. This has re- 
sulted in ‘drop-out on the part of many 
teachers. In many states, the services 
of primary schoo! teachers are placed 
the control of Gram Panchayats and 
Primary education can never 


uncer 
the Sarpanch. E. 
be efficient or effective if its control and ad- 


ministration are left to inadequately educated 
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village-elders who evince more interest in 
activities other than education. Their indiff- 
erence leads to wastage. 

The curriculum is often heavy and has 
little relevance to the day-to-day life, especi- 
ally the economic activities and well-being, 
ofthe community. The three R'sare being 
taught in the most dry and dreary way; few 
curricular or co-curricular activities are cond- 
ucted in an interesting way Textual mete- 
rials and the get-up of textbooks are tardy, 
unattractive, uninteresting, stereotyped, non- 
functional and devoid of good illustrations. 
No provision is made for medical check-up 
and guidance when the majority of our pupils 
suffer from malnutrition; no mid-day meal 
or ancilliary services are introduced where 
they are necessary, when the teacher approa- 
ches, the parent sends or admits his child to 
the school and when he sees 
withdraws 


no good, he 
Above all, our examination system, 
often an annual one-shot-affair, marked by 
artificiality and formality and undue straining 
of ones memory, is oppressive, dreadful and 
unpsychological. This has resulted in failures. 
irregular attendance and drop-out. 


The newly admitted child is often 
unwilling to attend the school with its mech- 
aaical programmes, rigidity and restrictive 
environment. The usual experiene is that 
it takes 6 to 8 months for a child to get 
‘accustomed to the school’. Several instances 
have been found where ‘false attendance’ is 
marked. This is Particularly found in class I. 
The names are retained in the class/school 
register only to improve ‘statistics’. 

Last but not the least, is the lack of appro- 
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priate research in this field-research that can 
help to select better content, redesign the 
curriculum, improve the nature of teach- 
ing and other activities, and raise the attrac- 
tiveness, effectiveness and values of the 
school programme. 


Wastage is due largely to improper and 
unattractive school environments, unimpres- 
sive teaching-learning activities, uninspiring 
texts, untrained teachers. irrelevant but 
heavy curriculum, and lack of meaningful 
research and its application. 


Review questions and suggested activities 

1. Conduct a survey of two primary 
institutions of your locality. 
Analyse the educational aspects 
which are responsible for educa- 
tional wastage. 
On the basis of discussion with 
primary school children in general, 
and drop-outs in particular, make 
a list of the things they don't like 
about school and suggest changes 
that would make it attractive to 
them. 


to 


ne 

ELIMINATION OF WASTAGE AND STAGNATION 

Now you have a good understanding 
of the reasons for wastage at the primary 
stage. What measures have to be adopted 
to eliminate wastage and move towards ful- 
filling the constitutional directive of universal 
primary education? Through the five-year 
plans, provision of schools has been ex- 
panded to cover almost all villages, and 


enrolment has been raised to include almost 
all children but the greatest problem lies 
with their ‘retention’ in school. Some of 
the strategies and action plans tried out or 
suggesied by different agencies and commit- 
tees are mentioned below. 

Since economic factors are responsible 
for much of wastage at the primary level, it 
is generally advocated that unless the gene- 
ral economic condition of the masses is 
improved, the problem cannot be overcome. 
What can the teacher or the school do to 
improve the economic condition of the com- 
munity ? Since the teacher is a change- 
agent for social transformation, lhe can 
adopt some modest ways and means ie., 
help children to leara and undertake kit- 
chen-gardening. local craft, cottage indust- 
ries. better farming, and home projects in 
dairy, poultry, etc. This would also make 
the curriculum more relevant, useful and inte- 
resting. Textbooks, uniforms and minimum 
stationery articles have to be provided free 
(specially to scheduled caste and tribal pupils 
and other needy ones). The school schedule 
can be adjusted; the daily timings, holidays 
and vacations can be scheduled in accord- 
ance with the needs. of the community and 
the local economic and agriculiural Opera- 
tions so that children can assist their parents 
in farm-work and other domestic or occu- 
pational activities. Steps have to be taken 
to involve the local community in different 
ways so as to make the school-community- 
centred and community-based. 

. From the social viewpoint, public 
opinion has to be created through mass 
media, in favour of primary education, 
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especially universal enrolment and retention. 
This is particularly important in the case of 
women who could be offered adult edu- 
cation programmes in areas like child-care, 
home-management, preparation of food 
without loss of nutrients, knitting, tailoring 
and embroidery, sanitation and health, folk 
Songs and folk dances, cottage industries 
and above all reading of religious books 
and epics apart from literacy, where neces- 
Sary. This would enable parents to learn and 
know many things—literacy, family planning 
and welfare, health and sanitation, vocational 
and economic development, freedom from 
Superstitions and other social taboos, advan- 
tages of the education of their daughters, 
recreational activities, and above all, their 
civic rights and obligations. Thus adult social 
education would not only make them more 
enlightened citizens but help them to under- 
stand and appreciate the value of education 
for which they would not only enrol their 
children but retain them longer in the school. 


An all-out effort has to be made to re- 
tain children in the schools for as long a 
period as possible, through well conce ved 
strategies and prcgrammes in education. 
These should include, among other things, 
facilitating easy access to primary schools, 
adjusting the school schedule to community 
requirements, developing in children readi- 
ness to receive and accept formal education, 
raising the holding-capacity of the school, 
beautifying the school environment, making 
curriculum more relevant and attractive, and 
adopting effective and interesting methods 
of teaching and learning, relating school 


programmes to community needs and aspi- 
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rations, adding interesting activities and 
training in practical skills, arranging supple- 
mentary nutritional food or mid-day meals, 
providing ancilliary programmes and ser- 
vices, adequate pre-service and in-service 
education of teachers on sound lines, and so 
on. The major focus would be on motivating 
the child in all possible ways to learn and to 
continue education. 


General economic upliftment in society 
coupled with the resourcefulness of the tea- 
cher and contribution of the school in ameli- 
orating the economic condition of the parents 
would go a long way in fighting wastage. 


Strong public opinion has to be created 
through adult education programmes for over- 
coming social superstitions as well as realisa- 
tion of the good in education. 


The school environment and programme 
should be revamped and improved in all their 
aspects in order to raise its attractiveness, 
relevance, and practical value and thereby its 
holding power. 


= 
T——————M—————————— 


Review questions and suggested activities 


1. What kinds of changes or improve- 
ments would you suggest in the follow- 
ing in orderto fight wastage and achi- 
eve universal education ? 


— access to school/education; 


— school environment (setting, plant, 
physical facilities); 


u 
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— curriculum and co-curricular acti- 
vities; 

—  teaching-learning strategies and 
activities; 

— community involvement and school 
community relationship; 

— school personnel, 


—  examination/evaluation system; 


— ancillary services; 


— school schedule (daily timings, 


holidays, etc.). 
How far will the changes or improve- 
ments suggested above help in raising 
student motivation for formal education ? 


What other measures will you recom- 
mend or adopt to eliminate wastage and 
tackle the economic and social impedi- 
ments to universalisation of education ? 


Outline a clear strategy and plan of 
specific actions to tackle the problem 
ina limited geographic area ( or two 
schools) of your choice. 
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LESSON 3.2.9 


Population Education 


C. L. Anand 


The purpose of this lesson is to develop a concept of 'Popula- 
tion Education" and emphasise its need and importance in the context 
of the wide and deep concern about population explosion in India. [t 
also aims at presenting the official approach and Strategy in respect 
of population control and population education, together with achieve- 
ments and failures in that respect. Yet another aim is to develop 
understanding of how population education can be made an integral 
part of the education system. 


The content of this lesson has been divided into three sections. 
The first section deals with the strategy of population control in the 
background of the enormity of the population situation in the couniry. 
The second section deals with the concept of population education as 
distinct from that of mere population control It also outlines the 
important features of the national policy on population together with 
the general approach for its implementation. Population education 
and teacher preparation have been dealt with in the third section. 


Je ans 


I 
TuE POPULATION EXPLOSION 


*Aithough over population isa leading 
cause of hunger in India, half of its 
citizens would like to see the population 
increase even more." So reveals a public 


opinion survey conducted by the Gallop 


International Research Institute. One cannot 
challenge a finding like this for obvious 
reasons. There is hardly any day when 
we do not come across a statement in 
the press or hear of concern being expressed 
about the continuous increase, rather explo- 
sion, in our population and its consequences- 
And yet the growth in population contin- 


P 
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ineffectiv- 
so far in 


ues unabated, demonstrating the 
eness of the measures taken 

respect of population control and population 
Needless to say that this calls 
f the policies and 
the growth of 
the whole app- 


education. 
for a thorough review 0 
programmes for checking 
population and in fact of 
roach to this problem. 


Family Planning as a Strategy 


The family plaaning programme, 
in the early fifties, has since been made a 
part of the countrys development plans. 
Not much progress could however be made 
during the first three five-year plans (1951-66) 
This has been attributed mainly to the 
approach for checking 
the population growth which provided for 
clinical services to those who came volunt- 
arily to the clinic. In 1965, the movement 
was replaced by ‘extension education’, which 
envisaged programmes of advice and services 
to the people not necessarily within the 
four walls of the clinic but in special camps, 
through various media. 
has not worked 


started 


emphasis on clinical 


centres, etc. and 
But, unfortunately, even tbis 
and the enormity of the population problem 


is highlighted by the population projection 
to the tune of a billion by the end of 
this century. In about twenty years, before 
A.D. 2000, India may add as much as the 
current population of the U.S. and the 
USSR combined. And this is inspite of 
the fact that India is the first couniry to 
adopt family planning as an official policy. 
It is high time the country had a criti- 
cal look at the basic approach to the 
problem. 
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The governmental approach to the 
population problem has been one of reduction 
of birth rate through family planning. 
Family planning has been considered volun- 
tary and the programme has been directed 
primarily to the building up of an active 
public opinion in favour of a small family 
norm, But in practice these programmes 
are clinical in nature and are chiefly 
concerned wih married men and women 
in the repreductive age group. They aim 
at and emphasise reduction in birth rate 
by widening the availability of family 
planning services like sterilisation and free 
distribution of contraceptives, and by 
motivating married couples to make use of 
them. 


The Performance in Family Planning 


While birth-rate has slightly slowed 
down as a result of the family planning 
campaign, the programme has in general 
been severely criticised for its dependence 
on ‘incentives’, its excessive emphasis on tar- 
gets, and its adoption at times, frankly speak- 
ing, coercive and, even extortive methods for 
getting ‘cases’, in order to fulfil the 
prescribed targets. A study in Uttar Pradesh 
showed as mrch as 62 per cent of the vasec- 
tomy as having been performed on persons 
*who can have no demographic impact 
whatsoever’. The family planning campaign 
has at best helped married couples in urban 
areas to have smaller 
two children will do" to be ihe 
latest slogan of the family planning 
Individual and social benefits in 
terms of universal education, more effective 


families. “one or 


seems 


programme. 
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and wide network of public health and 
medical services, better child care and 
family welfare, better nutrition and health, 
more comfort and freedom from wants, 
and extension of Social and economic 
benefits, particularly to the poorer sections 
of the population, do not seem to have 
been emphasized adequately. At any rate 
the programme does not visualise educating 
the people to develop awareness of 
population problems and adopt family 
planning with conviction. 

The basic reason for non-acceptance 
of the family planning programme 
especially by people in rural areas may be 
identified in the traditional cultural values 
that have continued to determine their 
behaviour. The rural environment still 
encourages conformity to tradition including 
behaviour determining reproduction. Rural 
people in general are not really en- 
couraged to act or think in ways different 
from the traditional patterns. And the 
situation cannot improve till the people are 
educated through various non-formal and 
formal channels. Therefore while the 
family planning programme needs to be 
continued, greater effort is called for to 
educate the people to accept the idea of a 
‘nucleus family as against the ‘extended 
family’. The beginning, however, has to 
be made at quite an early stage for that 
would lay stronger foundations. 


Continuing increase in population E 
India calls for a review and strengthening 
of the policy aimed at checking population 


growth. 


The family planning programme has 
mostly adopted a clinical approach in 


checking population growth. 


The family planning programme em- 
phasises reduction in birth rate on voluntary 
basis and provides incentives, apart from 
free medical services. 


The strategy of family planning is 
to help married men and women in the 
Teproductive age group to have smaller 
families. 


The campaign of family planning has 
not adequately developed an awareness of 
population problems among the masses in 
India. 


Review questions 


1. Identify some major determinants 
of population growth in India. 


2. Why is control of population neces- 
sary in our country ? 


3. Point out the consequences of 
population growth in the context 
of the population situation in 
India. 


4. Examine the efficiency of the pre- 
sent family planning approach for 
controlling population growth. 


5. Identify factors influencing non- 
acceptance of family planning by 
people in rural areas in India. 


POPULATION EDUCATION 


I 


POPULATION EDUCATION AS A STRATEGY OF 
POPULATION CONTROL 


Realising the importance of adequate 
awareness of the population problem especi- 
ally by the younger generation, the Govern- 
ment of India evolved in 1976 a National 
Population Policy While the main thrust of 
this policy continues to be meeting the chal- 
lenge of the high rate of population growth, 
it is conceived of, as a part of multi-faceted 
strategy for economic development and social 
emancipation, directed towards building a 
strong and prosperous India, by educating 
people on population problem, its conse- 
quences and remedies. This educational 
strategy also takes into account the various 
socio-cultural and other barriers that come 
in the way of full appreciation of the 
national population policy. Some of these 
barriers are : negative influence of elders, 
economic utility of children to parents, desire 
fora male child, insecurity in old age, desire 
for large families to do away with 
dependence on hired labour, the low status of 
women and their non-involvement in the 
nation’s labour force outside the home, early 
marriage, infant mortality, etc. etc. A 
frontal assault on all such barriers is 
possible through population education of the 
children and adolescent, the young and the 
old, the male and the female. 

Before considering the concept of popu- 
lation education in depth and the pro- 
grammes of its implementation, it may be 
appropriate to outline the main features of 


the national population policy. 
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National Population Policy 

It is intended to achieve the target of 
reducing the birth rate from an estimated 
35 per thousand to 25 per thousand and 
bring down the annual growth rate of 2.2 per 
cent to 1.4 per cent by 1984. Some of the 
important and forward-looking measures of 
the policy are as follows : 


(i) raising the age of marriage to 18 
years for girls and 21 years for 
boys; 


(ii) freezing the representation in the 
Parliament and State Legislature 
upto 2001 on the basis of 1971 
census; 


(iii) reservation of eight per cent of 
central assistance/resources speci- 
fically for States showing better 
performance in family planning; 


(iv) annual review of progress of 
family planning by the Union 
Cabinet; 


(v) increased incentives for adoption 
of family planning methods; 


(vi) group incentives to make family 
planning a mass movement; 


(vii) introduction of model schemes for 
voluntary organisations for family 
planning; 


(viii) promotion and research in repro- 
ductive biology and contraception; 


(ix) inducements and fringe benefits to 
those who have accepted family 
planning; 


new multi- 
with 


(x) development of a 
media motivational strategy, 
a tural-oriented approach; 


(xi) launching sterlisation programmes 
based on the facilities and condi- 
tions in various States; 


(xii) adequate outlay for girls" education; 
and 


(xiii) introduction of population educa- 
tion in the educational system. 


Thus, it is evident that the idea of 
population control by clinical means is only 
in the overall national 
population policy. What is perhaps most 
important is to create an awareness of 
population problems as part of a multifaceted 
strategy for overall development. Such an 
approach is essentially educational in charac- 
ter—be it formal, non-formal and informai, 
and should cover various sectors of popula- 
tion through various media. 


one of the measures 


Population Education— Meaning and Scope 
The term population education is 
very often used interchangably with expres- 
as family planning, birth control, 
demography, and sex 
population education is 
a much broader concept which emphasises 
the development of proper attitude towards 
population problems, and the capacity to 


take knowledgeable and rational decisions 
education, as 


sions such 
population literacy. 
education. ‘0 fact, 


in this regard. Population sd 
defined by Stephen Viedeeman 15 the eem 
by which the student investigates an 


ure and meaning of popula- 


explores the nat ai. 
lation characteristics, the 


tion process, popu 
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causes of population cnange, and the conse- 
quences of these processes, characteristics and 
changes for himself, his family, his society, 
and the world". 

population 
“Popula- 


Clarifying the concept of 
education Prof. Wayland observes : 
tion education is a different kind of activity 
from family planning. It is essentially an 
educational response to a felt need or a pro- 
blem, a major concern of very great magni 
tude. The problem before the educators is not 
to indoctrinate children but to help them syst- 
ematically to understand the problem within 
their mental frame-work. We want to help 
them to understand their family circumstances, 
the consequences of belonging to a big family 
anda small family, the economic well being 
of their own families, and ultimately the rela- 
tionship of their would-be actions to the 
welfare of the nation as a whole". 

Population education deals with various 
demographic aspects such as 
and structure of population, 
ratio, population dynamics and social, 
political and economic implications of 
population trends. This need not, however, 
be done by adding population education as 
an independent subject at school taught by a 
specialist with the help of a textbook on the 
subject. The content and Jearning experience 
related to population education can be inte- 
grated with the existing curriculum. This is 
Tae NCERT has 
initiated work in this direction by collabora- 
ting with various agencies such as the 
Ministry of Education and Social Welfare, and 
the Ministry of Health and Fa nily Planning, 
the State Departments of Education and Uni- 


composition 
and sex 


not aa easy task however. 
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versities. A lot of useful literature is now 
available. This includes reports of seminars, 
conferences and workshops on population 
education, draft syllabus in population 
education for class I to XI, and other materi- 
als such as Readings in Population Education 
and Bibliography in Pupulation Education. 
Supplementary reading materials for the use 
of children and a guide book, a handbook 
and sets of teaching aids for use of educators 
are also available. These materials are being 
profitably utilised by the State Boards of 
Education and other institutions and agen- 
cies concerned with the framing of curricula. 
They can, however, serve only as guidelines 
and each state will have to work out in 
detail strategies of its own suited to the local 
conditions. Syllabi will have to be changed 
now and then so as to bring in new facts and 
concepts. Suitable modifications will have to 
be made in the textbooks and student activi- 
ties will have to be given new orientations. 
There is a lot of scope in certain school sub- 
jects like social studies, languages and scien- 
ces, especially biology. for developing the 
relevant concepts. 

While guidelines on relevant 
tion useful in population education 
available in the NCERT materials, those on 
scope of information on sex-education, medi- 
cal and health services, malnutrition, etc. are 
lacking; they will not only have to be worked 
out with clarity and specificity but fitted 
properly into various units of the course out- 
line in as many subjects as possible. 


informa- 
are 


Population education for population 
control is the new strategy in the national 
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population policy emphasising reduction 
of birth rate by activizing family planning 
programmes and creating an awareness of 


population problems 


The concept of population education 


emphasises the development of proper 


understanding of population problems and 
attitudes towards family and population 
control. 

At the school stage population 


education need not be taught as a separate 

subject but should form an integral part of 
school education, incorporating its elements 
into the curriculum. 


Review questions 


l. Explain the changing strategy for 
checking population growth in India. 


2. Elucidate the non-clinical aspects of the 
national population policy. 


3. What is your concept of 'population 
education’ ? 


4. What, according to you, is the scope of 
the content of population education at 
school ? 


5. Should there be aseparate subject or 
course of studies for population 
education at school? Why? 


6. Who should teach population education 
at school, and Why ? 


7. Point out the contribution of the 
NCERT in developing materials in 
population education. 
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POPULATION EDUCATION AND TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


The implications of population edu- 
cation for teacher preparation are evident. 
If the teacher is an important agent of change, 
he has an important role in bringing about 
awareness of population problems and the 
development of desirable attitudes regarding 
population in the context of the national 
population policy. But, how could a teacher 
deliver goods in this respect unless he himself 
first develops such awareness and attitudes ? 
Population education, therefore, has to 
become an integral part of teacher education. 
Teacher education programmes, both pre- 
service and in-service, need to be reoriented 
for this purpose possibly with the addition of 
a suitable component in population edu- 
cation. Research in this area has also to be 
promoted 


In-service Education of Teachers 


Short-term orientation courses for 
primary and secondary school teachers should 
be organised. Besides lectures and seminars 
on the dangers of unrestricted population 
growth, these courses should contain practical 
activities The teachers should be taken to 
heajth centres and family planning clinics so 
as to enable them to have first-hand informa- 
tion about various aspects of population and 
health education, family welfare and family 
planning Looking at the urgency of the 
problem, such orientation courses need to be 
conducted as time bound programmes by 
exposing teachers to specially designed curri- 
culum and teaching aids in the subject. They 


may also develop lesson plans emphasising 
population education for use in teaching. 
The State Educatilnstitutes ofon should be 
entrusted with this work which should not 
only organise these orientation courses but 
also develop manuals for teachers, pictorial 
booklets, filmstrips, posters, etc. with the 
help of agencies such as the SCERTs and the 
NCERT 


Pre-Service Fducation of Teachers 


The challenge of population education 
has to be faced systematically through the 
pre-service education of teachers by incor- 
porating elements of population education in 
theory papers, sessional work, internship pro- 
gramme and student activities, The NCERT 
has done a laudable work in preparing a 
draft syllabus on population education for 
teachers at the B.Ed. level. The draft syllabus 
does not merely consist of an outline of 
various topics concerning population edu- 
cation but spells out specific objectives of 
the programme in terms of understandings, 
appreciations, skills and attitudes. It also 
defines the scope of content in areas such 
as concept of population education, 
population situation in India in the world 
perspective, population dynamics, and 
population growth in relation to economic 
development, social development, educational 
development, urbanization, environment and 
natural resources, and so on. 

However, the content should be so 
integrated with the teacher education curri- 
culum that its impact becomes subtle, sure, 
and deep. Population education can be 
introduced as an additional or optional 
paper at the primary and secondary teacher 
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education levels. Similarly, at the M Ed. 
level an optional paper on population 
education can be offered. This has in fact 
been done in a number of universities and 
courses on population education are reported 
to be popular. Further, any successful teacher 
education programme in population edu- 
cation must emphasise the conative aspect 
since it seeks to change the attitudes and 


values of students and teachers. 


—————M — — 3 
——— = —— 


ction of population education at 
school level calls fora similar orientation in 
the system of teacher education. Population 
education has to be included at all levels of 
teacher preparation-elementary, secondary, 
etc., and in all types of programmes both 
pre-service and jn-service. 

Population education components have 
to be integrated with those aspects of the 
course outline that lend itself to such treat- 
ment. It may also be organised as a separate 


Introdu 


course (paper). 
to cognitive outcomes, 
r education 


In addition 
population education in teache 
should lay stress on conative aspects 

oe Se LL 


Review questions 


1. What is the possible impact of 
population education on the pro- 
vision of universal education in 
India and vice-versa ? 


N 


Establish the relationship between 
population growth and quality in 
education in the Indian context 


3. How does population growth affect 
socio-economic development ? 


4. Why is population education 
important for children and adults ? 


5. Why is population education not 
preferredas a separate subject in 
school education ? 


6. Enumerate the main components o 
the national population policy. 


7. Bring out the achievements and 
limitations of the population edu- 
cation programmes organised in 
India in recent times 


8. Suggest strategies for strengthening 
population education in the teacher 
education programmes. 


10. 


AT. 
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LESSON 3.2.10 


Socially Useful Productive Work in Education 
S. P. Ruhela 


The objectives of this lesson 
Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW); (ii) explain 


sociological and psychological bases of the 

(iii) distinguish SUPW activities from other 
(iv) see how to plan and implement a programme of 
(v) see how SUPW activities in school should 
(vi) judge the criticisms raised against SUPW. 


concept of 
the philosophical, 

concept of SUPW ; 
activities ; 
SUPW in school; 
be evaluated, and 


The lesson 


are to (i) understand the 


has two sections; the first deals with the meaning 


and theoretical implications of the concept of SUPW in education, 
and the second deals with the practical implications and evaluation 


of this concept. 


I 


WHAT Is THE CONCEPT OF SUPW IN 
EDUCATION ? 


The concept of ‘Socially Useful Produ- 
ctive Work' in education is one of the recent 
concepts in Indian education. It has been 
developed. out of Mahatma Gandhi's edu- 
cational ideas which laid stress on work- 
centred education having practical utility 1o 
society.. In his scheme of Basic Education, 


which was mainly meant for the social uplift 
and regeneration of the rural society. Gandhiji 
laida great deal of emphasis on organising 
varied activities in Basic Schools which 
might provide socially useful and productive 
experiences to children. It was aimed at 
bringing children closer to a real understand- 
ing of the socio-economic, cultural and poli- 
tical needs, expectations and aspirations of 
their society, and helping them to contribute 
to them. 
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The ‘Basic school’ curriculum was 
supposed to be integrated around a craft of 
relevance and utility; crafts were added to 
the curriculum in other non-Basic schools. 
Craft in the formerturned out to be weak 
and ritualistic, and in the latter it stood low 


and in isolation. 
The Kothari Commission (1964-66) 


proposed the concept of ‘Work Experience’ 
to be implemented in Indian schools in order 
to provide practical experienc in productive 
activities and processes of modern life This 
represented a meaningful expansion and re- 
finement of the concept of ‘craft training’. 
The scope was enlarged, and the possibilities 
increased; its utility value also rose. In 
1975, the National Council of Educational 
Research & Training, New Delhi, published 
‘The Curriculum for the Ten year School—A 
Framework’, and also a number of textbooks 
in accordance with that curriculum, They 
evoked some strong criticism from the pub- 
lic. Therefore, the Union Education Minis- 
ter appointed in June 1977 a Review Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Shri Ish- 
warbhai Patel, the then Vice-Chancellor of 
the Gujarat University, to review the curricu- 
lum for the ten-year school. 
This Review Committee re-emphasized 


the need for providing practical, useful, 
socially relevant and educative 


activities in schools like the ones Mahatma 
Gandhi had earlier suggested in his scheme 
of Basic education. It recommended that 
‘Socially Useful Productive Work (SUPW) 


must be given a central place in the ama 
lum at all stages of school education and the 


content of the academic subjects should = 
related to it as far as possible. This mean 


productive, 


a further expansion and refinement of the 
concept of ‘work experience’. Not only 
productive manual work and motor skills 
but even social service activities came under 
its scope 

The Ishwarbhai Patel committee has 
amply elucidated the concept of SUPW. 
Further it was clarified ina National Work- 
shop on ‘Socially Useful Productive Work : 
Concept and Implementation’ organised by 
the Faculty of Education, Gujarat Vidya- 
pith, Ahmedabad, in 1978. 

The first wori—'socially' emphasises that 
a child who has attained a minimum level of 
education should be able to function efficien- 
tly in his or her community, both in respect of 
social skills and work skills and also in terms 
of adjustment to the immediate group. The 
emphasis on the needs of the community is 
not against or different from the needs and 
interests of the growing child, because his or 
her individual interest essentially includes 
the need for effective participation and 
functioning in society. 

The second word—‘useful’ stresses that 
the work should lead to something that is 
useful to the child (as a medium for his 
aliround growth) and also to the general 
group, community or society in terms of 
returns. 

By ‘productive’ is meant that the pro- 
duct or service (whether concrete or abstract), 
should be a useful addition to existing re- 
sources or practices of the community. The 
productivity may be measured in terms of 
tangible or intangible outcomes. It may be 
in terms of money earned or saved by the 
school, or in terms of development of useful 


x 


a 
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goods, healthy attitudes, and practices or 


desirable values of personal and social life. 


__ 


‘Socially Useful Productive Work’ may 
be defined as purposive and meaningful work 
resulting in either goods or services which are 
useful to the community- 


a ————— 


Review questions 

curricular and co-curri- 
activities in your school 
ccepted as SUPW. 


1. Identify 
cular 
which could be a 

2. Suggest and list activities relating 
to food, clothing, recreation and 
social service which students of a 
primary/secondary school in a 


rural/urban setting can do. 


Is SUPW an improvement on the 
of ‘craft’ and ‘work 


concepts 
in the curriculum ? 


experience” 

How ? 
What are the Foundations of SUPW ? 
of SUPW is based on 
sound foundations of education. Let us 
briefly consider its philosophical, socio- 
logical, economic, physiological and psycho- 
logical foundations. 


The concept 


Philosophical Foundations : The Ishwar- 
bhai Committee has stated that the 
concept of SUPW is to be developed in 
the light of the Gandhian philosophy of 
‘basic education’. You know that Mahatma 
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Gandhi’s social philosophy was that of a 
sarvodaya samaj, a society based on high 
moral, social, cultural and economic values, 
on humanism and socialism, marked by co- 
operation, equality, decentralization and 
freedom from exploitation. The individual 
must be self-sufficient, efficient and guided 
by the high values of freedom, initiative, 
co-operation, social services, self-discipline, 
truth and patriotism. 

Our Constitution seeks to make our 
country a democratic, socialist, secular nation 
based on the philosophical values and no- 
tions for which Gandhiji stood. By provide 
ing opportunities to children to engage 
themselves in a variety of appropriate socially 
useful productive work, the children would 
be helped to grow up as enlightened citizens 
having the right sort of democratic and 
socialist philosophy, with healthy interests, 
attitudes and values apart from skills of pro- 
ductive work. 


Sociological Foundations : The traditional 
education emphasising literacy, numeracy 
and book learning had been responsible for a 
division between those who do manual work 
and those who get educated and do not do or 
accept manual work. This classification ha« 
to be removed Children have to be made 
sensitive to the needs, demands aspirations 
and problems of the Indian society The adt 
turaltraditions of our society are also to be 
properly understood and followed. The dieni- 
ty of labour —of all kinds— must be uoneld 
The SUPW activities seek to make our child. 
ren imbibe socially desirable values, attitude; 
and beliefs worthy of democratic, secular 
citizens. They are so planned as to make 
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them aware of what our culture and society 
have to offer them, what their potentialities 
for growth are, and how and to what extent 
growth, development, change, reform and 
modernization are to be achieved. The 
Ishwarbhai Committee Report has rightly 
pointed out : “The component of social 
service, in the curriculum is allied to SUPW 
For example, when children participate in an 
environmental cleanliness programme by way 
of social service, they can simultaneously 
prepare compost pits for manure. Similarly, if 
children conduct surveys of population, habi- 
tations or cattle, they can use the informa- 
tionfor planning programmes of child. care 
and sanitation. During the harvesting season 
when the entire village is under pressure of 
intensive work, the schools, instead of rema- 
ining in isolation, can render valuable help " 
(1977). In organizing SUPW activities, schools 
will take help from other agencies of society 
and also implement the principle of decen- 
tralization. All this goes to show the sociolo- 
gical importance and value of SUPW. 


Economic Foundations : The basic idea 
of SUPW is to provide activity-based edu- 
cation which may serve as an important 
social investment in the life of the student 
as well as the community. By learning 
to do several activities of day to day life 
with his own hands and with the res- 
ources locally available, the child becomes 
self-sufficient, thrifty. economically produc- 
tive. and useful to himself, his family and his 
y. While doing various kinds of 
he may develop a fair 
or more of them, 


communit 
manual activites, 
amount of expertise in one 
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and adopt it as his main occupation, or at 
least as a productive hobby and possible 
source of extra income. [n order to ensure 
rural development, it is necessary to attract, 
train and retain as many people in rura! arts 
and crafts as possible. The SUPW activi- 
ties thus show us a ray of hope in the regen- 
eration of the rural economy as well. 


Physiological Fou"dations : For a heal- 
thy development of body, physical 
cise is very necessary. By involving them- 
selves in manual work relating to making 
of things and social service, children 
would undergo the much needed bodily 
exercise and sense training. Not only 
would their muscles grow strong but also 
their circulatory and digestive systems 
would function well as a result of the 
daily physical labour under the SUPW 
programme. Motor development would 
be facilitated. 


exer- 


Psychological Foundations Children 
love activity. Given freedom of choice, a 
child would reveal interest in conversation, 
in construction, in artistic expressions, 
in collecting various attractive things, aud 
in games. He is eager to interact 
with his immediate environment—phys i- 
cal and social Learning by doing inte- 
rests him very much. The process of 
socialization is of supreme importance to 
him. His love for play, for acquiring integ- 
rated knowledge, for activity, for group- 
involvement, and his needs for multifaceted 
development—physical and motor, social, 
moral, intellectual or cognitive aesthetic— 
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have been recognised by all great educa- 
tionists. By organising SUPW activities, the 
child's learning and his mastery on the 
environment can be enriched and proper 
development of values, attitudes, aspirations 
ctc. can also be promoted. The SUPW 
activities can provide a good medium for 
and development of the 
The whole personality 
strengthened 


the expression 
child’s creative urges 
of the child can be enriched, 
and refined through SUPW activities. 


nx m 


is based on the social philo- 
equality, secularism, 
f-discipline. 

It emphasises removal of ‘class distin- 
ctions’ between manual work and other work, 
development of socially relevant values 


and attitudes, and making the children sensi- 
aspirations and problems 


SUPW 
sophy of humanism, 
decentralisation and sel 


tive to the needs, 
of the society. 

It promotes self-sufficiency, thrift 
ductivity; it raises the invest- 


and 
economic pr 
ment value of education and facilitates rural 
development. 

It caters to the need to do ample phy- 
sical exercise for a healthy body aad a healthy 
mind and proper development of senses and 
motor skills. 


It promotes proper development of the 
child, his socialization, and control on the 
immediate environment. 


Review questions and suggested activities 


1. What are the essentials of the Gandhian 
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philosophy of education reflected in 


SUPW? 

2. What are the sociological considerations 
behind SUPW and its benefits to 
society ? 

3. Observe a class of students engaged in 
SUPW activities for at least a week. 
Comment on the psychological advan- 
tages derived by students from those 


SUPW activities 
4. In what ways does SUPW help the indi- 


vidual? the society ? 
I 
THE OBJECTIVES, PRINCIPLES AND CRITERIA 
or SUPW ? 
The objectives of providing socially 
useful productive work experience are as 
under: 


(i) acquaint the children with the 
world of work and the productive 
occupations going on inthe com- 
munity, and to develop in them a 
sense of respect for manual work 
and workers ; 


(i) develop in the children an aware- 
ness of social problems and incul- 
cate in them positive attitudes to- 
wards community service ; 


Gii) devolop in them a desire to be use- 
ful members of the society and 
contribute their best to the common 
good; 


(iv) inculcate in them healthy attitudes 
and qualities of team-work, and 


socially desirable values, like self- 
reliance, dignity of labour, tole- 
rance, co-operation, sympathy, and 
helpfulness ; 


(v) help them in understanding the 
principles involved in the various 
forms of work ; 


lead the children to participate 
increasingly in productive work, 
as they go from one stage of edu- 
cation to another, thereby enabling 
them to earn while they learn ; 


(vi) 


(vii) provide opportunities for creative 
self-expression and for the develop- 
ment of problem-solving abilities. 


The contents of socially usefull produ- 
ctive work should be based on the needs of 
the child, the school and the community. 
Therefore, it will be very flexible in nature. 
The total programme of SUPW will have two 
broad components, viz., a core programme 
comprising of simple activities belonging to 
the six need areas, viz, food, shelter, clothing 
health and recreation, community work, and 
social service These activities will not re- 
quire much investment. The other will be an 
ective component concerned with work- 


el 
practice comprising production of goods and 
services relating to immediate needs and 


available facilities. 
From the point of view of learning and 


skill development, experience in every produ- 
ctive work or service has to be provided in 
three phases, viz., (i) exploration of the world 
of work, through observation, discussion and 
very simple manipulation, (ii) experi ment- 
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ation or preliminary training with materials, 
tools and techniques, and (iii) work practice 
in the form of work projects or crafts/trades, 
and services. 


While selecting the activities, the follow- 
ing criteria ought to be kept in view: 


1. To be educative, the activities should— 


— be according to the development 
level of the children ; 

— cater to the developmental needs 
of the children ; 


— help to develop the total personality 
of the children ; 


— help in the process of their self- 
actualization ; 

— be planned in such a way which 
involves problem-solving skills and 
creative thinking ; 

— help in value formation ; 

— help children to acquire relevant 
and useful knowledge, skills, etc., 
and 

— help children to grow as efficient 
workers. 


2. To be productive, the activities should 
result in 


(i) either products which are(a)directly 
consumable by the children and/or 
the community, particularly, the 
school community, and, if need 
be (b) saleable; or 


social and / Of 


(ii) 


services having 
economic value. 


`> 
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3. To be socially useful, the work 
should be relevant to the needs of 
the community and the individual 


child. 


In addition to the above mentioned 
fundamental criteria, the following criteria 
should also be considered : 


(i) Necessary tools, materials, techni- 
ques, facilities are readily available. 


(ii) Adequate resource persons are 


available. 
(iii) It should be feasible to carry the 
activity to fruitful completion. 


The programme* is not limited to the 
development of psychomotor skills. It also 
involves cognitive learning and significant 
affective outcomes. 

——————— 

Productive manual work situations 
relating to production of goods and services 
will have to be drawn from the areas of 
health and hygiene, food, shelter, clothing, 
culture and recreation, and community work 
and social service. These work situations 
occur in home, in school and in community. 
SUPW will have two components—a common 
core programme and elective work practice— 
geared to its cognitive, affective and psycho- 
motor objectives. 


Review questions 


1. What objectives would you keep in mind 


in organising SUPW and with what 
relative importance ? 

2. What considerations would govern the 
choice of SUPW for different groups in 
school ? 

3. Suggest SUPW activities which you 
feel should be done at different levels 
of school, in an urban/rural area. 


4. Which of the following activities done 
by students in a school may be called 
SUPW activities ? 


(a) Running a water hut in the village 
fair. 


(b) Giving first aid to injured students. 
(c) Teaching adults in the village. 

(d) White washing the school building. 
(e) Making lac candles for sale. 

(f) Playing football. 


(g) Organising festivals in the school. 

(h) Going on excursions and nature 
study tours. 

(i) Stitching clothes. 


(j) Presenting cultural programmes to 
entertain guests. 


How should SUPW be implemented in school ? 


Due care should be taken in giving 
practical shape to the concept of SUPW. No 
headmaster, teacher or educational admini- 
strator should blindly accept any list of SUPW 
activities. It is desirable that each school 
selects and plans suitable activities in consult- 
ation with teachers, student representatives 


*NOTE : Refer to the Report of the Ishwarbhai Patel Committee on Socially 


for programmes for different classes. 
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and community leaders, especially those in the 
community who are likely to be associated as 
resource persons, organisers or consumers The 
teachers have to be constantly alert and eager 
to make the best use of opportunities for mak- 
ing SUPW activities useful not only to the 
students but to the community as a whole. 
Teachers should keep three things in 
mind while planning and executing SUPW 
activities. Firstly, they should try to plan 
them within their financial and other resources. 
Secondly, all these activities have to be orga- 
nised and guided mainly by the existing 
members of the teaching staff; no additional 
teachers will be available to the school. 
Thirdly, SUPW has to be a need-based pro- 
gramme with emphasis laid on local specifics. 
There must be suitable difference in activities 
for rural schools and urban schools, for boys 
and girls, and for different classes of the 
school. The local environment must be 
properly assessed for its needs and facilities, 
and for selection of ‘‘must activities", and 
“could activities" with appropriate priority. 


Strategy for Implementation of SUPW in 


School 

A proper strategy for the implementa- 
tion of SUPW in school should consist of the 
following logical and useful steps : 

1. Survey of the existing :esources in 
the school: This may be done by the teachers 
with the help of students and clerical staff. 

2. Survey of the community : This 
should be done by the teachers and students 
in order to collect such information as under : 


Different work situations available 


in the community. 
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— Likely number of students who can 
be attached to different work 
situations in the community 


— Community leaders and resource 


persons. 


— Needs of the community for non- 
formal education and other rele- 
vant services. 


— Number of units wherein students 
can participate in production pro- 
cesses, 


— Members of the community who 
will be willing to render their co- 
operation, ard the nature of their 
likely co-operation, 


— Natural resources freely available, 
other materials and their cost 


3. Stoff meeting : To discuss and 
decide about the following (through group 
work and general sessions)— 

— Which of the programmes can be 

started in the school without 
difficulty ? 


— What preparations are necessary 
for them ? 


— What sort of orientation should 
be provided to the students ? 


— What should be done to seek public 
co-operation ? 

— How will duties be assigned to 
individual teachers ? 


— How will SUPW activities be asses- 
sed regularly ? 
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4. Maintaining a brief record of each 
student's participation and progres in 
SUPW. 

5. Formative and summative evalua- 
tion of the SUPW done by the students and 
of the programme itself. 

The Ishwarbhai Patel Committee has 
suggested that co-ordinated efforts should be 

made for the implementation of the progra- 
mme High level committee should be consti- 
tuted at the levels of the Central and State 
Governments. These committees should 
meet regularly to formulate guidelines and 
policies and review the SUPW, and to 
suggest improvements from time to time. 


The implementation of SUPW in 
schools should be done intelligently and 
realistically. Due co-operation of all tea- 
hers, students and village leaders and officials 
should be enlisted in planning and admini- 
stering SUPW programmes in schools. 


Review questions 

1. Identify some items of the existing 
resources in any secondary school 
where you might have taught or 
studied, which may be of use in 
planning SUPW activities in that 
school ? 

2. What qualities and skills are nee- 
ded in teachers for successfully 
implementing the SUPW program- 
me in schools ? 


3. What considerations will you have 


in planning appropriate SUPW 
activities for children of secondary 
schools in your rural or urban 
area. 

4. How would you encourage all 
teachers to participate in and 
contribute to SUPW ? 


How should SUPW in schools be evaluated ? 


The NCERT publication Socially Uses 
ful Productive Work Curriculum : Developing 
and Implementing the Programme (1979) hae 
made the following four broad suggestion in 
regard to the evaluation of SUPW program- 
mes in schools : 

1. When the programme has run for 
one or two years, it may be evaluated with 
the help of a local team with a view to identi- 
fying the bottlenecks, if any, and improving 
the curriculum. 


2. A small working group may be 
appointed by each school to analyse the out- 
comes of the evaluation of the programme 
and suggest action plans to remove the bott- 
lenecks and improve the programme. 

3. Extension work plays an impor- 
tant role in enriching the programme. 

4. The programme of SUPW is such 
that it should assimilate new developments 
that take place in production of goods and 
services, particularly in the field of agriculture. 
Therefore, some liaison work has to be arran- 
ged between the institutions and the exten- 
sion wings of the various departments, con- 
cerned with production and services. 


Hereare some suggestions for proper 
evaluation of SUPW activities : 
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1. The evaluation should be done at 
regular intervals throughout the session to 
make it continual, if not continuous. 

2. There is no need fora formal exami- 
nation—written or practical; evaiuation should 
be comprehensive and practical in nature. 

3. Only areas and tasks covered in the 
programme should be assesed. 

4. The aspects for assessment and 

criteria relevant to them must be identified. 

5. Teachers should develop some rea- 
sonably objective tools for assessing the 
following aspects of SUPW : 

(a) Time devoted by a student to each 

kind of activity. 

(b 


— 


Whether done individually or col- 
lectively ? 

(c) Student's involvement in SUPW 
on the following criteria : initia- 
tive, resourcefulness, regularity, 
punctuality, interest, quantity and 
quality of output, co-operation, 
aesthetic sense, curiosity, interest 
in extension work, creativity, 
tools, charts etc. prepared, main- 
tenance of records. 

6. As far as possible, the evaluation 
should be done by the teachers who guide 
SUPW in each class—as a built—in process 
on the spot, daily or weekly. 

7. A three-point scale (high, moderate, 
low), or a five-point scale (excellent, good, 
satisfactory, poor, very poor) may be used 
in order to evaluate most of the above 
points. 

8. Oral testing relating to the perfor- 


mance may be employed. 

9. Efforts should be made to see that 
students enjoy being evaluated in SUPW, 
rather than resent it. 

10. There must be programme evalua- 
tion as well as individual assessment of 
pupils. 


SUPW in schools should be evaluated 
properly and adequately. Simple and objec- 
tive tools of evaluation should be devised by 
teachers. Not only should the students’ out- 
put be evaluated, but their whole involve- 
ment, dedication and learning as well as 
contribution to the school, family and com- 
munity should be assessed regularly, objec- 
tively and efficiently; so too the programme 
asa whole. 


Review questions 

1. Identify skills which you think 
should be assessed in the case of 
Students engaged in any three 
SUPW activities. 

2. Prepare a comprehensive proforma 
to evaluate the students’ profi- 
ciency and interest in SUPW in 
school, which may be used by 
teachers for day to day observa- 
tion of students. 

3. Give some criteria for evaluating 
SUPW programme in schools. 


What are the criticisms raised against 
SUPW ? 


Like all educational ^ innovations, 


af 
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been criticised by some 


SUPW also has 
scholars, 

Some say that it will also meet the 
same fate as the basic craft in Basic Educa- 
tion, because most of our teachers lack 
sound insights and dedication. Some others 
say that organizing SUPW activities in 
schools would be a very complicated affair ; 
it might cause disorder in school functioning 
which would tell upon the academic work. 
Some do not consider it ‘original’ (No such 
claim has been made.) as by and large it has 
been borrowed from Basic Education. Some 
critics remind us that this scheme would also 
wither away for want of adequate funds. 

The suggestion of the Ishwarbhai Patel 
Committee that no specially trained teachers 
need be separately appointed for SUPW has 
evoked criticism from teachers and even 
teacher—educators—who feel that the import- 
ance of teacher training has been ignored in 


an unjustified manner. 
Some critics find fault with this scheme 


since the principle of correlated teaching has 
not been given its due consideration, as in 
Basic Education. 

As you can yourself judge, most of 
these points of criticism are not really mean- 
ingful criticisms but mere doubts and appre- 
hensions as to whether this scheme will work 
successfully or not Adequate and appropriate 
preventive measures and precautions can be 
undertaken to allay such fears—as they are 
not totally unjustified. The critics seem to 
hold a rather pessimistic view about schools 
and teachers. They think that our teachers 
are not really interested in such work and 
they will not show any commitment to it. 


With proper orientation to teachers, this 
scheme should work well No critic has 
found fault with the foundations of SUPW. 
It may add a few difficulties and challenges, 
but not serious complications or insurmount- 
able difüculties. The fear that shortage of 
funds will mar the implementation of this 
scheme is unfounded. Most of the SUPW 
activities can indeed be undertaken without 
any serious financial implications beyond the 
existing resources of the school. In fact that 
should be a guiding principle. Of course, for 
underdeveloped areas like those inhabited by 
tribals and slum-dwellers, additional funds 
will be most welcome and helpful for a 
smooth and effective working ofthe SUPW 
programmes. We should trust the teachers’ 
capabilities, commitment and efforts. With 
their enlightened efforts and adequate co- 
operation from the community, this prog- 
ramme can work successfully in our country. 


Critics of SUPW often complain of 
the paucity of funds, properly trained and 
dedicated teachers, material resources etc, 
No one has found fault with the foundations 
of SUPW. Given proper trust, guidance 
and help, our schools and teachers can make 
the SUPW programmes a success. There is 
no need for pessimism in this respect. 


Review questions 


1. Identify different criticisms on 
SUPW, and give your reactions 
to each of them. 
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2. What are the various limitations 
of schools and teachers, according 
to the critics of SUPW ? 


SUGGESTED 


Report of the Review Committee on the Curriculum 
for the Ten-Year School, New Delhi, Ministry of 
Education & Social Welfare, Govt. of India, 
1977, pp. 10-15, 127-128. 


Report of the National Review Committee on 
Higher Secondary Education with Special Refe- 
rence to Vocationalisation, New Delhi, Ministry 
of Education & Social Welfare, Govt. of India, 
1978. 


Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 
New Delhi, Ministry of Education, Govt. of 
India, 1953. 


Concept of Basic Education, New Delhi, Mini- 
stry of Education, Govt. of India, 1957. 

Concept of Work Experience, New Delhi, 
NCERT, 1970. 
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3. What new or original criticisms 
would you offer in regard to the 
SUPW ? 
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Report of the National Workshop on Socially 
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Education, 1979, 
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LESSON 3.2.11 


Student Unrest 


S. N- Panda 


An attempt has been made 


problem of unrest among students, 


in this lesson, 


to diagnose . the 


with special reference to India. 


The lesson is intended to develop an understanding of the various 


facto 


rs responsible for unrest among students as well as to think out 


suitable action plan to overcome this problem. 


MUN I RENE DUI 


I 
THE PROBLEM OF STUDENT UNREST 


Hardly a week passes without the papers 
reporting some agitation by students some- 
where in India or abroad. Major agitations 
by students have brought about significant 


political changes in France, Japan, Indonesia, 


phillipines, Pakistan and some other countries. 
In India too such agitations have brought 
about the downfall of ministries in States or 
upset the colleges or universities for long 
spells. There have been agitations against 
persoas and policies against or for specific 
educational reforms and changes, for post- 
ponement of examinations, against raise in 
fees (whether reasonable or not) and in con- 
nection with various other rights, demands 
and grievances as students—at least some of 
them see such things. 

Some time ago, a section of. the students 


submitted a memorandum to the Speaker of 
the Lok Sabha, after a huge rally, demanding 
sweeping changes in the whole educational 
system and in the sociai structure. 


Any volume would be inadequate to 
describe in detail the unrest among students. 
By unrest is meant a state of disturbance or 
agitation. When it is only in the minds of 
students, it is primarily a problem for them. 
But when it bursts forth and seeks outward 
manifestation it is immediately converted into 
a problem for others. Agitations are often 
marked by aggressive demonstrations. Uni- 
versities and institutions have been closed 
sine die, examinations suspended or post- 
poned, academic and administrative activities 
paralysed, buses hijacked, public properties 
destroyed, bundhs organised, shops looted, 
and law and order problems created. Police 
has to be called in sometimes, students chased 
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and sometimes arrested, lathi-charges resorted 
to, tear-gas shells fired, shooting ordered; 
many get hurt and a few mightdie; noisy 
scenes in assemblies and parliament and 
judicial inquiry follow, sometimes. Students 
are often used as hand-maids for minor 
causes by self-seekers and bazaar-politicians; 
strikes and hartals organised, violent demon- 
strations held, Principals and Vice-Chan- 
cellors gheraoed, and property destroyed. 
What might initially look like minor acts of 
mischief might, once let loose, go out of 
control and assume alarming proportions; 
even hooliganism, rowdyism, and vandalism 
are indulged in by some students and ‘anti- 
social elements’ who join them for their own 
reasons. Students’ grievances and demands 
may be genuine or imaginary, but their 
expression is cumulative in nature and the 
pattern is almost the same everywhere, with 
unrest and agitation spreading like wild fire 
and people joining it even without knowing, 
whatit is about. To agitate peacefully for 
reasonable demands or redressal of genuine 
grievances is a democratic right, no doubt, 
but acts of vandalism and hooliganism are 
against all social norms and form serious 
problems of law and order which have to be 
firmly dealt with. Acts of indiscipline and 
violence are open challenges to law and order 
in Society and go against our democratic 
philosophy. 


‘Unrest’ is essentially a state of distur- 
bance or agitation within, but when it erupts 
it becomes a problem for others. Agitations 
do not often continue to be peaceful airing of 
grievances OT claim of demands, but pro- 
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gressively turn to acts of indiscipline, aggres- 
sion, violence, ‘hooliganism, law and order 
problem, and unpleasant conforntation with 
authorities, with serious consequences for all. 


a € — 
Review questions and suggested activities 


l. Differentiate between ‘student 
unrest’ and ‘student indiscipline’. 


2. Point out instances of student unrest 
and agitation in recent times and 


their reasons, forms and conse- 
quences. 


3. Identify (with illustrations) the 
academic consequences of unrest 
among students. 


4. Make a case-study of an agitation 
by students, from its genesis to 
its immediate and later outcomes, 
direct and indirect. 


il 
CAUSES OF STUDENT UNREST 


Different people attribute different rea- 
sons for student unrest and agitation. The 
policeman considers it a law and order prob- 
lem, the politician attributes it to political 
rivalry, the educationist blames educational 
policy and programmes, the administrator 
shifts it to teachers’ abetment, the lay-man 
to general social unrest and the general pub- 
lic to indolence and mass corruption while 
students justify them as legitimate. Everyone 
is right in his own way. There is no sense 
in blaming students as they think in terms of 
passing examinations and obtaining degrees, 
the apparent Passport for a livelihood. 
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Social factors : Let us look at the 
social aspect first. The constant pressure of 
poverty destroys many of the finer qualities 
and initiative in human beiags. The two 
world wars have eroded the traditional 
values and led to the growth of selfishness, 
cynicism, avarice and rebelliousness. There 
crisis of values and morals. 
through falsehood, 
black marketing, 
There 

and 


is a general 
General demoralisation 
hatred, evil practices, 
bribery and corruption has set in. 
has been a general loss of purpose 
seriousness among people. which is evident 
in the growing weaknesses and inefficiency 
in all walks of life. The principles of 
Gandhiji and of Indian philosophy that both 
the means and’ the ends must be good, have 
evaporated. People want the ends to be achie- 
ved by any means, by hook or by crook, 
holding that the ends justify the means. Al- 
most everyone is guided by this materialistic 
philosophy and wants to be rich overnight 
even at the cost of moral values. Slogans like 
*Banish Poverty are raised but very lit- 
tle has been achieved. Social moorings 
have been erased. Old social institutions 
like joint-family system and beliefs have 
died out creating some disorganisation. 
As a result, the youth today lacks a solid 
foundation on which to build his life and 
finds himself unprotected. Further, young 
men find that leaders of the freedom struggle 
have become leaders of government but do 


not practise sacrifice, sadhana etc. which 
they had been preaching to the masses. 
Hence, they are disillusioned and they 


develop cynicism. The consciousness of 
social inequality due to caste, creed, reli- 
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gion or sect add fuel to fire. The family and 
its ways are fast changing, the old spiritual 
and religious values have been replaced by 
considerations of immediate commercial and 
economic gains. The “conflict of genera- 
tions" leads to lack of social adjustment. 
To all these, science and technology have 
added another dimension—no value exists; 
nothing is absolute; experimentation and 
utility are important. Social disintegration 
has set in and the youth lacks proper 
guidance and protection. 


Deterioration of social security and 
values, materialistic attitudes, ‘self above all’, 
social inequality and bleak future prospects 
outlook lead to frustration among the 
youth consequently unrest among students. 


LL T 


Review questions 


1. Some ofthe social factors which | 


Jead to unrest among students have 
been mentioned above in brief. 
Analyse any two of them. 


2. Identify any mass medium ee 
newspaper/cinema) and analyse how 


it is responsible for creating unrest 
among students ? 


3... Gite 
recent 


examples from current or 
events in India which 


indicate that social inequality leads 
to or is 


among students. 


4. Identify any instance of 
unrest, analyse 


student 
Its reasons and 


responsible for unrest  - 
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check them with the reasons men- 
tioned above. 


Economic factors : Added to social 
inequality is the economic distress and uncer- 
tainty existing in the society. This economic 
burden falls heavily on the middle class and 
the salaried class whose children attend edu- 
cational institutions in large numbers. The 
price index increases steadily, inflation conti- 
nues, value of rupee declines, cost of living 
rises by leaps and bounds. Added to this is 
population explosion leading to enrolment 
explosion from all sections of the commu- 
nity. The struggle for books, stationery and 
uniforms, as well as for better and higher 
education causes tension among parents and 
students alike. Education, everyone feels, is 
becoming a cosilier and costlier affair. Be- 
sides,a large number of students having econo- 
mic difficulties cannot afford to live in hostels. 
The ‘mess’ in which they live develop-bitter- 
ness and resentment which is strengthened 
by the egalitarian temperament of the age. 
What economic benefit or security would the 
student have after his studies ? Is there any cer- 
tainty ? This leads to greater anxiety and frust- 
ration which threaten to corrode their character 

and destroy the very basis of the society. 


——— 


Economic insecurity and uncertainty 
about future lead to frustration and anxiety 
among students and consequently student 
unrest. 


a M O 


Review questions 


1. How does economic insecurity lead 


to social disintegration and how is 


the problem related to 
unrest ? 


student 


2. Analyse the economic difficulties 
and uncertainities that cause anxiety 


and frustration and lead to student 
unrest, 


3. How far is the problem of educated 


unemployment related to student 
unrest ? 


Political factors : Political parties and 
political situations are responsible for student 
unrestto a large extent. Political parties ex- 
ploit the emotions and sentiments of students 
and use them as handmaids, Their utilisation 
in elections and politically motivated agitatio- 
ns gets them involved in political rivalries. 
University and college elections—even school 
elections—are often fought on party lines; 
huge amounts are spent, Universities and 
other educational institutions abound in tea- 
cher politicians and politician teachers; teach- 
ers associations have tacit affiliation to one 
party or the other. There is a scramble amo- 
ng politicians and political Parties to control 
the students unions and teachers associations. 
Besides, the undesirable attitudes and indisci- 
plined and agitational behaviours of our pub- 
lic men add to this problem and students fol- 
low them—with hurling of chappals, throw- 
ing of chairs, breaking of microphones, use 
of abusive language, and above all, internal 
dissensions and mutual bickerings. These give 
rise to unhealthy and corrupt practices among 
Students. To these are added their uncalled 
for interference in educational institutions 
and their administration, selection and 
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admission of students, examination and pro- 
motion of candidates, transfers and appoint- 
ment of teachers, marked by patronisation 
of undesirable elements and party politics 
in schools, colleges and universities. Vice- 
Chancellors of universities are often appointed 
not on the basis of academic or adminis- 
trative excellence but on personal and politi- 
cal considerations. Institutions are established 
on political grounds to serve political interests 
and favoured factions. Groupism, factio- 
nalism, indiscipline and consequent unrest are 
encouraged and abetted. Managements of 
private institutions are often controlled by 
groups with clear political inclinations. 
Corrupt practices give rise to unrest among 
students. 

— — MÀ —— € 
political interference, and 
undesirable attitudes, behaviours and 
patronage of politicians often lead to corrupt 
practices and unrest among students. 


Party politics, 


———————— 


Review questions 

1. Some of the political factors caus- 
ing unrest among students are 
mentioned above. Identify some 
other points and illustrations from 
your own experience. 

2. Gandhiji and the Congress in pre- 
independence days called the stu- 
dents to boycott classes and in 
1942 students joined the agitation 
throughout the country. How are 
those agitations different from the 
present day agitations ? 
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3. Student unrest today is often called 
a legacy of our past—the freedom 
movement. Do you agree with 
this statement. Cite reasons in 
support of your answer. 


Educational factors: The very purpose 
of education in liberating the mind and 
liberalising the person seems to have been 
forgotten. Education is seen only as train- 
ing for employment; it is identified with 
white collar jobs. Our educational institu- 
tions are ‘knowledge shops’ and teachers 
information mongers’. It has seldom been 
job-oriented or vocation-based; it has been 
largely unrelated to the life of the individual 
and the community. There is no systematic 
organisation of curricular or cocurricular 
activities for channelising and constructively 
utilising the abundant energy of the young 
students. There is no systematic planning 
of expansion of education; additions 
and changes are sporadic and haphazard. 
experimentation in education, 
consistent policy, lack of 
uniformity, and anomalies lead to frustra- 
tion among students and teachers alike. 
Added vo the poor physical conditions in 
most of the educational institutions are lack 
of proper equipment in the laboratories, 
shortage of books and reading materials in 
the libraries, paucity of funds for research 
and extension, shortage or absence of 
teachers, poor living conditions in the hostels 
and boarding houses, apathy and indifference 
of the administration to ameliorate even 
the reasonable and minor grievances of 
students in time, infight and groupism among 
members of the management committee, 


Frequent 
lack of 
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mutual jealousy and hatred among staff 
members, etc. Authoritarian and conserva- 
tive outlook encourages unrest among stu- 
dents. Classes are too large for efficient ins- 
truction or control, the teacher-pupil ratio 
is unsatisfactory and the relationship has 
deteriorated. Education has become costly 
also. The examination system hangs like 
the sword of Democles and students want to 
pass and get the degree by any means. For 
this purpose bazaar-notes and guides, cheap 
books and ‘keys to success’ supply them with 
necessary materials to get the ‘passport’ with 
limited efforts. So,for a large part of the 
year their energies can be and are utilised 
for other purposes. 

What about teachers ? Do the teachers, 
who were once regarded as ‘Brahma’, 
‘Vishnu’, and ‘Mahesh’, deserve to be called 
so? Do they have the same sense of disci- 
pline, dedication and devotion? They have 
lost their old ideals and failed to provide 
proper leadership even in academic matters; 
they often run after private tuition, examiner- 
ship and other fringe benefits. Many still 
remain in their ivory towers, conservative 
and authoritarian, cut of from the social 
‘mileau. Little effort is made to grow aca- 
demically and professionally. Teachers do 
not often participate in social and commu- 
nity affairs, not to speak of giving leadership. 
Their position in society has been taken by 
cheap ‘bazaar-leaders’ who, through appeals 
to emotion rather than reason, encourage 
students to revolt againts social values and 
ideals, norms and traditions, institutions 
and establishments. Factionalism flourishes 
among students and teachers, rivalry and 


hatred are created, political bickerings are 
encouraged, and dissensions continue at the 
cost of academic achievement and excellence. 


Educational factors causing student 
unrest are many, especially poor perception 
of aims, uninspiring curriculum and metho- 
dology, outmoded policies and programmes, 
defective examination and admissions, rigid 
and unresponsive administration and the 
poor quality and unhealthy attitudes of 
teachers, above all. 


ws ag a L 
Review questions 


l. It is said that teachers are respon- 
sible for much of the unrest among 


students. How far do you agree ? 
Why ? 
2. Frequent experimentations in our 
educational system have been a 
Source of unrest among students. 
How far is it true ? 
Is education meant to prepare for 
and ensure employment? How 
can education help to reduce anxie- 
tes about the future ? 
4. Our schools are mere *knowledge- 
Shops' and teachers *information- 
mongers’, Do you agree ? 
Poor curriculum, methods and 
standards of education have been 


major sources of unrest among 
students—How ? 


It is s 


cs 


Ssions to colleges and universities 


aid that indiscriminate admi- 
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have led to unrest among students. 
How far is it true? 


lit 
MEASURES AGAINST STUDENT UNREST 


The first and 


General Measures : r 
foremost step is to delink education from 
employment. Everyone should be made to 


realise that educational institutions are meant 
for imparting knowledge and skills and deve- 
loping wholesome personality and they cannot 
guarantee employment. ]t can at best pre- 
pare persons for gainful occupation. Besides 
purely academic and theoretical courses, 
alternative courses for vocational and profes- 
sional training have to be provided. In other 
words multipurpose schemes and diversifica- 
tion of courses should be adopted right from 
the school stage. There should be more 
terminal stages. To high schools, colleges 
and universities only a limited number of the 
meritorious students of the previous stage 
should be admitted. Economic conditions 
should never be a barrier nor a passport to 
higher studies. Selective admission to secon- 
dary and higher stages of education would 
have several direct and indirect advantages— 
it would reduce the wild growth and expansion 
of unwanted and inefficient institutions and 
of student population, raise the standard of 
education, help in increased vocationalisation 
and diversification, thereby helping self- 
employment and better utilisation of man- 
power. Such schemes would need long-range 
planning, rather than piece-meal reforms and 
stop-gap arrangements. 

Tt is a fact that students have abundant 
energy which, everyone realises, should be 
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properly channelised for constructive pur- 
poses. Several commissions and committees 
have given fine recommendations. The N.C.C. 
and National Social Service Scheme were 
meant to inculcate, besides sound attitudes 
and values, a sense of discipline. Scouting 
can also help ia this. But they have remained 
pious hopes and the coverage is extremely 
limited. A student is relatively free form 
academic work for a period of 3-4 months a 
year, which is often wasted, and still no one 
thinks of utilising them for nation-building 
activities like adult-literacy programmes, 
universalisation of education, non-formal 
education, agriculture extension, small scale 
industries, development projects, and other 
forms of social service. Education, in this 
process would be closely linked with the life 
of the individual, the community and the 
nation. This would gradually develop a 
sense of identification with the nation and 
nation-building activities, a sense of belonging 
to the community, apart from feelings of 
worthwhileness and self-confidence. 


Frequent experimentations in education ' 
and change in policies and priorities— often 
without careful consideration and planning, 
have led to uncertainty and frustration in 
the minds of parents, students and the 
public in general. Uniformity may be 
important but relevance and flexibility are 
more so; the needs and requirements of 
the individual as well as the aims and 
objectives of the nation must be kept in 2 
view. This would make education more | 
meaningful. Curricular and co-curricular 
activities and programmes have to be 
planned and organised on such bases. 
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Educational policies and programmes 
have to be reoriented to make it more 
meaningful and to develop a sense of belong- 
ingness, worthwhileness, purpose and disci- 
pline among students. 


Review questions and suggested activites 


1. Prepare plans for comprehensive 
co-curricular programmesto chann- 
elise the energy of students at the 
college/secondary school level. 


2. The N.C.C. and N.S.S. Scheme 
were started with high hopes to 
develop a sense of discipline. How 
far have these Leen realised ? Give 
practical suggestions for strength- 
ening them. 


3. Suppose you are the President of 
the Students Union of your school/ 
college/university having a strength 
of several hundreds. 
concrete plan 


Prepare a 
for utilising this 
student power in different nation- 
building activities during vacations. 


Administration : Educational administra- 
tion needs a thorough change. Authori- 
tarinism and conservatism have to be replaced 
by progressivism and humanism. Sympathy, 
and understanding, sensitivity and responsi- 
veness to students’ problems, early redressal 
of genuine grievances—at appropriate levels, 
open dialogue or discussions without pre- 
conceived notions, democratic processes, and 
above all, genuine interest and good human 
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relations would prevent or cure many of 
the ills of student unrest. Students should 
be permitted to express their views and par- 
ticipate freely in discussions on problems 
and decisions regarding them. This would 
develop mutual confidence and faith between 
teachers and administrators on the one hand 
and students, parents and the public on the 
other. Proper liaison has seldom been 
established between teachers, administrators, 
students and parents. This would not only 
involve the community in the educational 
endeavour but all sections would see the 
good in education and would help in curbing 
unrest among students and preventing 
deterioration of the law and order situation. 
In this process of maintaining disci- 
pline, it is often suggested that Students 
Advisory Councils, Consultative Committees, 
Prefectorial System, Student Parliament/ 
Executive/Court and such other student- 
oriented bodies could be formed with 
student representative and one or two staff 
members to assist the administration in 
maintaining discipline and fulfilling reason- 
able demands of students. Further, the 


administration has to be above corruption 
and nepotism. 


= 

Administration has to be democratic 
and humane; it should try to understand the 
needs, demands and Tequirements of students 
and meet them to a reasonable extent. 


Review questions 


l. You are the Principal of an institu- 
tion'a big college. Identify areas 
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in which you would seek the par- 
ticipation of students. 

2. Itis said that student-participation 
would lead to confrontation. How 
can you avoid such confronta- 
tion ? Suggest some measures. 

3. Identify specific areas where you, 
as the head of an institution, 
would associate parents in curbing 
unrest among students. 

4. Often rewards/reinforcements for 
good work/conduct encourage dis- 
cipline. How would you, as an 
administrator, implement this ? 
Identify the areas of achievement/ 
or behaviours which could be 


rewarded like that ? 


Teachers: The teachers need a fair 
deal from the administration as well as the 
public. The government and the public 


have to see that disparities in their service 
conditions are removed, facilities and bene- 


fits improved, academic and professional 
qalifications raised, efficiency increased, 
teacher-education programmes suitably 


reoriented. On the other hand, teachers 


have to take the initiative themselves to free 
them from corruption, weakness, party 
politics and narrow factionalism, and to 
Participate in social and community develop- 
ment efforts, They must provide not only 
academic leadership but professional guid- 
ance to students—and the younger generation 
as a whole on sound values and ideals. 
This has to be a multi-channel process in- 
volving students, parents, teachers, admi- 
nistrators and public men. Regular consul- 
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tations between teachers and students, closer 
student-teacher contacts, frequent parent- 
teacher meetings, educational, vocational 
and personal guidance, and teacher initiative 
to meet students’ needs and solve their prob- 


lems should help. Teachers status and 
leadership should also be raised through 
public recognition of their good work. 

The socio-economic, academic and 


professional status of teachers have to be 
raised and their leadership established. The 
teachers have to prove themselves worthy 
of this. Teachers’ initiative in meeting stu- 
dents’ needs and solving their problems 
should be helpful in preventing or dissipating 
student unrest. 


Review questions 


1. Identify the steps teachers should 
take to discipline themselves. 

2. In what way can teachers establish 
leadership in the community ? 

3 What steps would you like to take 
in order to establish healthy-tea- 
cher-pupil relationship ? 


4. In what ways can teachers take 
initiative to prevent and contain 
student unrest ? 


È Politics : Politics in education and edu- 
cational institutions, utilisation of students in 
elections, political, demonstrations, etc. should 
be banned by the Government through 
legislation. Management Committees, tea- 
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chers associations, and students unions 
must be kept above politics and political 
affiliations. Principals/headmasters and tea- 
chers should be appointed on the basis of 
merit without any political interference or 
caste/class or community basis. Besides, 
our public men should display proper dig- 
nity and decorum in their conduct and 
speeches. All political parties and public 
men should have a code of conduct, espe- 
cially where educational institutions and 
students are concerned. 


_ 


Political parties and leaders should 
stop interfering in education and educational 
institutions, which should be kept free from 
politics of all kinds. 


Review questions 


1. Cite a few instances where our 
public men incited agitation among 
students. 


2. Students should study politics but 
not indulge in politiking. Diff- 
erentiate between the two. How 
far do you agree ? 


Economic Security : During the last 
several years, the Central and State gov- 
ernments have been providing adequate 
financial facilities in terms of loans, scho- 
larships and stipends to meritorious students. 
However, they have to be increased. More 
funds have to be diverted to book banks, 
students aid funds, etc. so that the average 
student does not feelthe pinch of economic 
insufficiency and insecurity in his academic 
life. Schemes like Community Service and 
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Shrama Dan can be introduced, to help 
needy students to work and to earn something. 
Other avenues of part-time employment 
must be explored and exploited for their 
benefit. The Public, industrial establishments, 
merchants and businessmen, and religious 
and other charitable bodies must be 
persuaded to assist students and educational 
institutions financially. Further students’ 
anxieties about economic insecurity and 
career uncertainties of the future must be 
removed or at least reduced. More of voca- 
tional! and other job oriented terminal 
courses, diversification of courses even at the 
secondary level, vocational guidance, em- 
ployment advisory bureaux, demonstrated 
reduction in unemployment, and projected 
generation of ever-increasing employment 
opportunities should help in this. Students 
should also be educated on the avenues, 
opportunities and facilities for productive and 
paying self-employment. They must be helped 
to feel reasonably assured of the future. 


Economic well being and removal of 
financial difficulties would help in overcom- 
ing student unrest. Anxieties about future em- 
ployment and security must be reduced. 


= 
Review questions 


l. Prepare a plan for enlisting public 
co-operation and assistance n 
overcoming financial difficulties of 
students, 


2. Prepare a plan to utilise students 
in non-formal/adult literacy prog- 
ramme of your locality. 


E 
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LESSON 3 2.12 


Education and Social Uplift 
S. P. Ruhela 


The objectives of this lesson are to (i) identify some of the evils 
in the Indian society, (ii) understand the meaning and implications 
of social uplift, (iti) identify the efforts made towards social uplift 
in India, (iv) identify the distinctive features which functional 
education for social uplift should possess. 


The lesson is divided into three sections : 


the first one deals with 


the meaning and implications of social uplift, the second with the 
efforts for social uplift, and the third with the essential features ofa 


functional education for social uplift in India. 


I 
WHAT IS SOCIAL UPLIFT ? 


Any programme that seeks to shape, 
develop and improve the socio-cultural 
environment in which people may have a 
rich and full life aims at ‘social uplift’. It 
may be undertaken by any agency of 
society In the language of the discipline 
of ‘Social Work’, this is called ‘social action’. 
The overall focus of social uplift is two-fold : 
modifying, moderating and modernizing 
policies and programmes on the one hand, 
and the attitudes, approaches and outlook 
of people on the other. 


Since the underprivileged sections of 
the population of any society suffer from all 
sorts of social evils and hardships in com- 
parison to the other sections, program- 
mes of social uplift should be aimed at 
them. 

In the Indian society, as you may 
recall, four sections of our population are 
considered to be truly underprivileged or 
down-trodden. They are (1) the Harijans 
or the Scheduled castes, for long considered 
untouchables, (2) tribals or girijans, who 
have lived in isolation beyond the reach of 
modern civilization, (3) those deprived of 
the ownership of land on which they work 
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or the landless labour, and (4) in a way, 
women in general. 

The first three categories mentioned 
above have always been pathetic victims of 
poverty, disease, illiteracy, ^ superstition, 
drinking, fatalism, alienation and grave 
social inequalities. They have even been 
denied the dignity of human-beings. For 
several centuries, they have been leading 
their lives as mute sufferers and dependents 
or slaves of the upper caste hindus and 
muslims. Their sufferings and indignation 
have sometimes been even worse than those 
borne by animals. Our ancient books, 
popular proverbs and folk-tales in the 
country-side reveal a bewildering range of 
social injustice and degradation to which these 
communities have all along been subjected. 
Even now newspapers occasionally carry 
hair-raising news items about the burning of 
harijans and of brides—who bring less 
dowry; fake hermits cheating, robbing and 
even molesting religious women; and highly 
irrational and socially dangerous rituals 
like sacrificing animal and human lives 
to propitiate certain gods and goddesses. 

In modern times, our society is divided 
into social classes, if not castes. You may 
be aware that economically weaker sections 
generally suffer from social evils like illiteracy, 
poverty, fatalism, drinking, crime, prostitu- 
tion and begging. The reason is that all those 
so called lower castes, tribes and communities 
which had for several centuries been the 
victims of social injustice, are now mostly 
found in the lower classes which are socially, 
economically and culturally at the bottom 


of our society. 


Apart from this, there are several prac- 
tices or traditions widely prevalent in our 
society in general which are very harmful 
to the health and morale of the people. They 
are purda system, child marriage, unmatched 
marriages, ban on widow marriage, dowry, 
begging, etc. 

Unless these conditions, which disorga- 
nise society, are checked and improved, our 
society cannot make any substantial progress. 
There is need for social reform as well as 
efforts to uplift or raise the economic, cultural, 
educational and social levels of all people, 
especially those of the underprivileged 
sections. 


The Various Dimensions of Social Uplift 


Social uplift or social action has 
assumed great importance in all developing 
countries like India, these days. This process 
has several dimensions 

The philosophical dimension of social 
uplift relates to the questions of ethics, 
morality and rationality, of the dignity and 
importance of individuals, and of the goals of 
society. 

The sociological dimension covers 
aspects like social status and roles, function- 
ing of social institutions and their impact on 
people, social reform as change or innovation, 
management of innovation, resistance, back- 
wardness, leadership, social climate, etc. 
This sociological dimension has a cultural 
component as well. This relates to the 
questions of values, narrow religiousness 
versus secularism, besides cultural adaptation, 
cultural resistance, etc. 
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The psychology of the people who are 
sought to be changed is also important. 
Problems of their developmental needs, aspira- 
tions, inferiority complex, motivation, poverty 
syndrome, backwardness, leadership styles, 
etc. have to be carefully considered in deve- 
loping good programmes of social uplift for 
them. 

The economic dimension of social uplift 
is equally important. Most of the under- 
privileged people are engaged in low produc- 
tion occupations, underdeveloped cottage 
industries, or poorly paid factory and farm 
jobs. Division of labour, investment and 
productivity, have to be strengthened on well- 
conceived lines. Poverty is to be removed, 
and this requires a comprehensive and enligh- 
tened perspective onthe part of the society 
as a whole. 

Social uplift in a welfare state has poli- 
tical implications. The citizens have rights 
and privileges granted by the Constitution. 
These have to be fulfilled. In the Indian 
context, scheduled casies, scheduled tribes, 
other backward classes and religious mino- 
rities have to be looked after with special 


care Politicians, social planners and 
administrators may be involved in it. 
Individual politicians might also like to 


exploit the economic resources and social 
status involved in Programmes of social 
uplift. Therefore, the political dimension 
‘of social uplift assumes crucial importance 
in determining its direction and MEG ] 

Thelegal dimension of social uplift is 
also to be considered carefully. Since various 
rights and privileges have been granted E 
different sections of our population by the 
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Constitution, ihe courts of iaw, the police and 
other agencies of Society have to safeguard 
them. Legal questioas relating to inter- 
pretation of different laws aimed at social 
uplift and reform often arise, and they have 
to be tackled in the spirit in which they were 
formulated. 

The organizational and adininistrative 
dimension of social uplift reiates to the 
planning, organization, administration and 
evaluation of such programmes. The ques- 
tions of organizational traditions, organiza- 
tional climate, leadership and 
invariably come therein. 

The historical dimension of sociai uplift 
throws light on the origin and development of 
social evils (casteiszm, slavery, discrimination, 
poverty, etc.) and the successes and failures 
of efforts for social uplift down the centuries, 
It should provide not only a broad perspective 
but valuable lessons for future programmes, 
There can also be a comparative dimension. 
One can learn from the experiments in social 
uplift, conducted in various societies and/or at 
various times. 

An effective programme of education 
for social uplift must take due note of all 
these dimensions. Through education, proper 
values ond attitudes can be developed, and 
students can be Prepared for various roles 
relating to programmes of social uplift. 


innovations 


Social uplift means improvement or 
re-formation of Society, especially of the 
underprivileged, suffering from various social 
evils, inequalities and injustices. In the 
Indian context, economically weaker sections, 
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ie. tribals, landless labour, women and all 
those who come in the category of ‘lower 
social class’ are in the need of uplift from their 
several deprivations, disabilities and humilia- 
tions. A proper study of social uplift in India 
requires an understanding of the various 
dimensions of social uplift—philosophical, 
sociological, psychological, economical, politi- 
cal, legal, administrative, historical, and so on. 


Review questions 


l. Identify ‘social evils’ in the Hindu, 
as well as in the Muslim communities 
which are responsible for depriving 
the rights of the poorer sections 
of society. 


2. Analyse the sociological and econo- 
mic implications of social uplift in 
India. 


3. Briefly elucidaie the philosophy of 
social uplift in our country today. 
Analyse its psychological dimention 
too. 


II 
EFFORTS FOR SOCIAL UPLIFT IN INDIA 


In our eagerness to learn about 
recent efforts in the direction of social uplift, 
let us not forget the pioneering role played by 
some well-intentioned British administrators 
and patriotic and enlightened Indians during 
the 18th and 19th centuries. Among the 
British Officers, the name of Lord William is 
remembered with respect because of his action 
to impose ban on Sati the ‘self-immolation’ of 


the Hindu-widow. Lord Curzon and other 
Viceroys also tried to curb certain social evils 
in India like female infanticide and child 
marriage. 

Enlightened Hindu reformers like 
Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Hari Singh Gaur, 
Hari Vilas Sharda, Dayanand, Mahatma 
Gandhi and several others rendered remark- 
able services in this direction. Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy was responsible for mobilizing 
public opinion and getting the *Abolition of 
Sati Act, 1829° passed. He emphasised the 
importance of learning the English language 
and Western sciences. He opened the flood- 
gates of social change and modernization in 
India, and thus earned for himself the mag- 
nificent title of *Father of Modernization in 
India’. It was Hari Vilas Sharda whose cease- 
less efforts to curb child marriage ultimately 
led to the enactment of Child Marriage 
Restraint Act, 1929, The Arya Samaj advo- 
cated rejection of the ideas of untouchability, 
caste inequalities, child marriage, ban on 
widow marriage, extravagent spending in 
marriages, etc. and thus it promoted a 
favourable climate for social reform and 
secularization in India. A number of orga- 
nizations like Brahmo Samaj, Prarthana 
Samaj, Arya Samaj, Theosophical Society 
and Indian National Congress emphasised 
social uplift and took concrete steps to 
uplift of the underprivileged sections of our 
society. Gandhiji opened several fronts in 
this regard, such as Harijan welfare, welfare 
of women, prohibition, education, village 
cleanliness, cottage industries, adult educa- 
tion. and abolition of purda and child marri- 
age. Many high caste infiuential families 
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like those of Pandit Motilal Nehru and 
C. Rajagopalachari set examples of inter- 
caste as well as inter-religious marriages. 
Their examples definitely had a great impact 
on the widening of the mental and socio- 
cultural horizons of people in India. 

Let us quickly recall some of the im- 
portant legislative measures relating to social 
uplift undertaken during the preindependence 
era. 

1. Abolition of Sati Act, 1829 ; 

2. Indian Slavery Act, 1843 ; 


3. The Caste Disabilites Removal Act, 
1850 ; 
The Hindu Remarriage Act, 1856 ; 
5. The Female Infantile Prevention 
Act, 1870; 


6. The Hindu Inheritance (Removal 
of Disabilities) Act, 1928 ; 


7. The Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, 1929 ; 

8. The Hindu Gains of Learning 
Act, 1930. 


Besides these measures, a number of 
acts were passed in order to ensure the 
welfare of workers of factories, mines, tea 
estates and other productive units. Through 
them exploitation of the workers was checked, 
their socio-economic status bettered, and 
a social climate was developed in which 
social evils might not thrive. 

The Constitution of India adopted 
soon after achieving independence emphasized 
social uplift through a number of Articles 
concerning the fundamental rights of the 
citizens and the directive principles of state 
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policy. (Your attention is drawn to Lesson 
1.2 in which Articles 14.17, 29, 37, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 43, 44 and 45 have been quoted) All 
these seek to uplift the hitherto under- 
developed people of our country. 

A number of semi-governmental, auto- 
nomous ard voluntary bodies have been 
working for many years for the uplift of 
the downtrodden in India. Special mention 
may be made of the Central and State 
Social Welfare Boards, Bhartiya — Adimjati 
Sevak Sangh, Bhartiya Ghumantu Jati Sevak 
Sangh (All India Nomadic Tribes Associa- 
tion), etc. You must also be aware of the 
role of Arya Samaj, Brahmo Samaj, Rama- 
krishna Mission, Christian missionaries and 
similar reformist organizations and move- 
ments, in this process. 

During recent years, the Government 
of India and different state governments 
have passed several important acts to abolish 
the practices of bonded labour, to write 
off the old debts of extremely poor people, 
to effect land reforms, to curb the custom 
of giving and taking dowry, to enforce 
monogamy on all government servants, and 
to check beggary, prostitution, and exploi- 
tation of child labour. Many educational 
measures are being taken for the uplift 
of the victims of social injustice and apathy 
for centuries. Educational institutions have 
been opened at alllevels in large numbers, 
covering all areas, so that no child is 
denied cducational benefits. Not only this, 
special inducements in the form of cash 
(scholarships, freeships, pocket money, etc.) 
and kind (free books, free food, free lodging, 
reservation in admission, relaxation in 
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admission criteria etc.) are given to the 
scheduled caste, scheduled tribes and other 
backward class students throughout their 
educational career. Special efforts are made 
to uplift the illiterate men and women of 
these communities under the ambitious 
programmes of non-formal education, adult 
education, continuing education, tribal 
education etc. launched by the government. 
Efforts are being made to ensure that 
universal primary education becomes a 
reality very soon in our country. In order 
to open more avenues of occupational 
mobility for these people, the states have 
opened a large number of polytechnics, 
engineering institutes and colleges of vocatio- 
nal studies. 

. The social change processes of ind- 
ustrialization, urbanization, westernization, 
democratization, etc., about which you have 
already read in Lesson 2.4.3 have by now 
created a social climate in our country 
in which traditional, parochial and exploita- 
tive attitudes towards women, lower castes, 
tribals, landless people and other underpri- 
vileged sections cannot thrive. 

Despite these developments, there is 
a, wide-spread feeling that the lower 
sections have not yet been uplifted adequa- 
tely. There are various reasons for it. Our 
educational system still remains too much 
theoretical; it is not yet responsive or 
sensitive to the grim socio-economic and 
cultural realities of Indian life. 

There is a lot of resistence to some of the 
programmes of social upliftment from the 
side of upper castes, upper socia! classes, and 
other privileged sections witq their own 


narrow interests. Many administrative 
limitations and weaknesses also creep in. 
The shortage of funds, . dedicated 
workers and institutional resources often 
create serious difficulties. Different 
policies and interests get intertwined in the 
planning and execution of social upliftment 
programmes. Therefore, due attention 
should be given to all these problems so 
that every social uplift programme might 
have the desired measure of success 


Enlightened British administrators and 
Indian reformers in the eighteenth and 3 
nineteenth centuries contributed significantly 
to the early efforts for social reform and 
uplift in India. 

In the post-independence era, the Con- 
stitution of India opened the flood-gates 
of legalised opportunities for the socially 
oppressed people to improve their lot 
through equal opportunities in all spheres of 
life. The States as well as voluntary agencies 
have rendered great service to the cause of 
social uplift of these people through their 
multifarious programmes of activities. 

Despite several educational and other 
facilities provided to them, the measure of 
success of the social uplift programmes for 
the oppressed and suffering sections of our 
population has so far been limited. Much 
still remains to be done in this sphere. 


Review questions 
I. Identify great social reformers in 
the pre-independence era; and their 
significant contributions. 
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2. Enumerate measures undertaken 
by the State for the social uplift of 
women in India. 


3. “Bread, bread. I do not believe in 
a God who cannot give me bread 
here, giving me eternal bliss in 
heaven. Pooh! Indiais.to be raised, 
the poor are to be fed, education 
is to be spread, and the evil of 
priest-craft is to be removed. No 
priest - craft, no social tyranny. 
More bread more opportunity for 
everybody." 

Whatlines of social uplift are 
indicated or demanded by Swami 
Vivekananda in this statement ? 


4. Analyse the factors, forces and 
measures íhat have contributed 
significantly to social uplift in the 
post-independence period. 


Iit 


FUNCTIONAL EDUCATION FOR SOCIAL UPLIFT 
IN [NDIA 


By functional education is meant the 
type of education which can effectively serve 
the objectives or goals set forth. 

We have seen in the previous section 
that although so meny kinds of educational 
institutions and facilities have been provided 
to the underprivileged sections of our society, 
education has not made any substantial 
impact on them and their social uplift still 
remains an unfulfilled task. This indicates 
that our educational system is not functional 
to their needs. What should be done to 


make it so? 
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This question has been engaging the 
attention of most of our leaders, social plan- 
ners and educationists in India for long. On 
the basis of various studies as well as general 
observations, we may think of several features 
which ought to be emphasized in order to 
make education functional to the demands of 
social uplift of the underprivileged sections 
of our scciety : 


1. Schools and colleges cannot by them- 
selves ensure social uplift through formal 
education. Various agencies of society should 
work hand in hand with educational institu- 
tions in providing meaningful education to 
the weaker sections of the society. 


2. Educational curricula at all levels should 
be made socially relevant, creating aware- 
ness of the grim realities of socio-economic 
and cultural disparities and motivating the 


weaker sections to make substantial efforts to 
improve their lot. 


3. Education should present alternative 
measures from which to choose the most 
appropriate ones for social reform. While 
certain thinkers like Paolo Friere advocate 
the use of even violent means by the oppre- 
ssed people to seek due status and salvation 
in society, Gandhi, Vinoba, Jayaprakash 
Narayan and such other political and social 
leaders in India emphasized the use of non- 


violent methods of Satyagraha and persu- 
ation. 


4. Through education it is necessary to 
stress that itis impossible to achieve social 
uplift and social justice for all sections of 
people if we rely only on the government to 


do all this. No amount of governmental 
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help or patronage in the form of reservations, 
incentives, special provisions, etc. can lift 
the underprivileged from their plight, unless 
they make determined efforts and the privi- 
leged sections accommodate their demands 
and contribute to them. 

5. People must be educated on the legel 
provisions made by the State for the uplift 
of the weaker sections. Even educated people 
do not often have exact and detailed knowle- 
dge of these measures, and that prevents them 
from seeking benefits under these provisions. 


6. There is need to develop a strong social 
conscience in the educated people. They 
generally tolerate social evils and injustice 
all around them and do not report them to 
police and other appropriate authorities They 
lack courage in this regard. Education has to 
develop and fortify their conscience which 
consists in social sensitivity, responsiveness 
and responsibility with a passion for social 
justice. 


7. The present system of education is still too 
much bookish and unrealistic. Our students 
are not very clearly and objectively made 
aware of the socio-economic and cultural 
deprivations and psychological stress and alie- 
nation in which underprivilezed people have 
been living for years. 


18.. Not all or even much can be achieved 
through formal education alone. The import- 
ance of non-formal education in the form >F 
adult education, part-time education, corres- 
pondence courses etc. is obvious, and so 


such education should be properlv developed 
to supplement forma! education. 


9. Eduaction must emphasise self-reliance, 
self-sufficiency, achievement motivation, etc. 
and readiness for work and social service, 
especially through socially useful and product- 
ive activities and community service. 

These are some suggestions for raising 
the potential of our educational system to 
serve the cause of the oppressed. ‘here is no 
dearth of ideas like these in our country; what 
is really wanting is an earnest desire in influ- 
ential people to put them in to practice keeping 
the high ideals of humanism and social justice 
before them. 


—————————————MMÁ————— 


In order to make our educational system 
an effective instrument to serve the cause of 
Social uplift, a multi-pronged attack ought 
to be made. Co-operation of various agen- 
cies with educational institutions should be 
sought. Curricula should be realistically 
reformed, students Should be made aware of 
the hard realities of the plight of the oppre- 
ssed. Social conscience should be strength- 
ened in the people. Various channels of 


education should be developed and utilised 
in full for such purposes. 


Review questions 


l. Think of some suggestions different 
from the ones given above for 
making education an effective ins- 
trumeni of social uplift in India, 


N 


Which agencies of society should 
the school co-operate with in order 
to improve the lot of the oppressed 
people in our country? How? 
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3. What is the role of mass media in 
social uplift in India? Point out 
some of their weaknesses. 

4. What elements of ‘basic education’ 
and SUPW can be of significance 
in social uplift ? 
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5. What steps in educative-process 
would contribute effectively to the 
uplift of the weaker sections of 
society? What is the teacher's role 


in this process? 
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LESSON 3.2.13 


Utilising Community Resources 
C. L. Anand 


This lesson is aimed at emphasising the need and importance of 


community resources in general and mass media in particular in the 
educative process. The first section deals with the ‘why’ and ‘how? 
of community resources ; the second section is devoted to a discussion 
of the concept of mass media and the definite role played by various 
types of mass media in the teaching-learning process. 


I 
EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY 


Education is a social process proceeding 
in a social environment and schools are 
social inventions meant to serve social needs. 
Unfortunately however we find a wide gap 
between society and education. It has 
resulted in the isolation of education and 
educational institutions, and gradually the 
community around is losing interest in the 
whole process of formal education in 
schools, A good system of education should 
not allow this isolation. On the contrary 
one of the strengths of any good system of 
education consists in the extent to which 
it harmonises itself with the community 
and the community in turn takes interest 
in the process of education. 


When viewed from this perspective we 
find that our system of education is far 
from ideal—in the sense that it does not 
reflect community needs, aspirations or 
practices. The system of Basic Education 
propounded by Mahatma Gandhi was a 
pioneering attempt in this direction. But 
unfortunately Basic Education is hardly 
practiced and our schools continue to remain 
isolated fromthe community at large. Since 
one of the major objectives of education 
itself is enabling the pupils to interpret 
and understand the community around, 
its practices and resources can indeed play 
a very important part in the educative 
process. The press, the radio, the television, 
the zoo, the museum, the clubs and many 
other resources afford great opportunities for 
education—formal and informal. 


Education should not take place in 
isolation from the community. In fact any 
good system of education should exploit 
the wealth of community resources to the 
maximum. 


Why should community resources be used ? 

As already stated, the isolation from 
the community remains a serious gap in 
our educational system. This may be over- 
come by well-planned interaction between 
the school and the community. The comm- 
unity has got a variety of sources of in- 
formation which the school can profitabl 
exploit. When the students move to they 
community and interact with it, they develop 
appropriate understandings and the right 
kind of attitudes towards community 
practices. Likewise the community, in this 
process, gets to know the school practi- 
ces. Education aims at the transmission, 
preservation, assimilation and enrichment 
of culture. For meaningful assimilation, 
consistent enrichment and selective trans- 
mission, pupils should have the right kind 
of social consciousness. Such social cons- 
ciousness and socialisation in general would 
contribute to a good life. It is indeed 
imperative that a pupil should have a 
proper understanding of the community. 
Making use of the abundant sources of 
information available in the community, 
such as the press, radio, libraries and clubs, 
would help to instil in children the required 
social consciousness. 

Community resources provide first-hand 
epxeriences. Our education generally is highly 
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theoretical in nature. A purely theoretical 
education may often develop in the minds 
of the pupils only incomplete, lopsided and 
distorted concepts about things, processes, 
institutions, etc, Fortunately each community 
has a number of sources which can be 
profitably utilised. Visits to farms, factories, 
other centres of work museums, and places 
of archaeological and cultural significance 
can provide the child with direct first-hand 
experiences. This eventually results in the 


development of accurate concepts about 
the things studied. 


School education has generally become 
rigid, lifeless, colourless monotonous and 
uninteresting. Throughout the year students 
and teachers work in the same place in 
the same way, strictly following a rigid 
time table. Gradually both the teachers 
and the taughts lose interest in the very 
process of education. The informal educa- 
tion from community resources is not only 
different in nature but makes an inte- 
resting and valuable supplement to formal 
school education. 

A developing country like India cannot 
afford to make very huge investment in 
education Every school may have within 
a walking distance—at any rate, Within easy 
reach-many places of educational or Vocational 
Importance. Teachers should not be hesitant 
to take pupils to these places to provide 


direct experience of things and processes. 


` Even if some pupils might have been to 


the places of visit individually, they take 
greater interest and develop better under- 


Standing when given a chance to observe: 


and discuss things in a group. Such pra- 
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ctices will definitely save money that we 
have to spend otherwise for buying sophis- 
ticated audio-visual gadgets to make effective 
presentations 


Community resources help teachers and 
pupils to gain information about the latest 
developments in many fields. Many things 
that we study from textbooks may be obso- 
lete. The press, the radio, the T.V. etc 
can do a lot to correct this situation. 
Teachers should not become ‘stagnant pools’ 
or ‘ancient professors of modern subjects ’ 
They have to keep contact with mass media 
of communication so as to avoid stagnation 
in knowledge. The radio and the T V. can 
bring to us, almost simultaneously, any deve- 
lopment taking place in any corner of the 
world. Many articles appearing in news papers, 
magazines and other periodicals are informa- 
tive and help both the teachers and the pupils 
tolearn more things and interpret things 
correctly. 


Community resources help 


— to bridge the gap between education 


and community; 


— to produce socially conscious indivi- 
duals; 


— to provide firsthand experiences: 


— to make learning informal and interes- 
ting; 


— to make education less expensive, and 


— to gain up-to-date information. 


Review questions 
1. Analyse ways in which community 
resources can be helpful to pupils 
and teachers. A 
2. Identify different types of mass 
media that can be utilised in 


nstruction in your locality and 


ways of using them. 

Why have different mass media 
acquired much importance in the 
educative process ? 


2 


Il 
WHAT Is ‘Mass MEDIA’ 


The term ‘mass media’ is usually defined 
as agencies of communication which convey 
identical information to a large number of 
persons. The recepients may be together 
or separated, physically. The matter may be 
printed as in periodicals, books, etc. or 
transmitted otherwise as in the case of radio 
and television. They may also take the shape 
of visual imprints like films and filmstrips or 
audio-messages as in different kinds of 
recorders. 

Any system of communication has three 
elements: the sender, the message and the 
receiver. The sender may be a person or an 
organization, the message written impressions 
or transmitted waves which can be meaning- 
fully interpreted, and the receiver individuals 
or groups listening, watching or reading. The 
various mass media have acquired importance 
in the process of education, both formal and 
non-formal. There are many means and 
agencies of mass-media such as books, perio- 
dicals, newspapers, recordings, radio, films 


M. 
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and T.V. However they should be judiciously 
selected, cautiously interpreted and meaning- 


fully understood to get the best advantage 
from them 


Mass media convey indentical information 

to a large number of people. 
Books, papers, other periodicals, recor- 
ding, radio, television, films, etc. are some 

` examples of the mass media. 


"The mass media are helpful ineducation- 
formal and nonformal—but they should be 
judiciously used. 


. We shall now discuss the place and 
importance of some specific mass media in 
the process of education. 


Periodicals 


Any civilized community would have 
a good number of periodicals regularly 
published and widely circulated. The large 
number of subscribers to the different perio- 
dicals testify to the interest the community 
has in these publications. 

Periodicals may be of two different 
types : general type, covering different subjects, 
and specific type, intended for some specific 
purpose or dedicated to specific areas of 
knowledge. Whether specific or general in 
nature, periodicals have great potentialities 
as agencies of mass education. 

When viewed solely from the point of 
educative potential periodicals have the follo- 
wing advantages (i) Wide coverage of areas 
of knowledge. Periodicals, especially the 


general type, have a very wide coverage of 
subject matter. They often contain articles 
and other forms of feature writing on subjects 


of academic and non-academic significance. 
They also introduce the reader—teacher or 


student—to new avenues of knowledge, which 
may result in the development of new inter- 
ests. (ii) Old and new knowledge brought 
together. There is no time barrier for the 
periodicals. They present long-established 
knowledge as well as current developments. 
Thus the readers get access to knowledge 
of different times which may help them to 
restructure their understanding about things, 
processes, etc. (iii) Periodicals interpret the 
knowledge presented. The matter included 
in the periodicals is not just lifeless pieces of 
information. The writer thoroughly prepares 
and properly interprets the matter before 
presenting it. The readers receive interpreted 
information. Regular readers of different 
periodicals thus have the advantage of 
getting familiarised with dillerent ways of 
interpretation and therefore of ultimately 
emerging with a comprehensive under- 


standing of the subject treated (iv) Periodicals . 


enable teachers and pupils to update and 
enrich their knowledge. The knowledge 
available in old books may be obsolete. 
Knowledge can be enriched and updated 
by additional reading of current treatises 
and their authentic interpretation. In this 
context the periodicals have great significance. 
Because of their wide coverage ahd versata- 
lity they become sources of enrichment of 
knowledge. Hence they become suitable 
additional reading materials for both pupils 
and teachers. (v) Periodicals use interesting 
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techniques of appeal and persuation. Illustra- 
tions, cartoons, comics, pictures, photographs, 
etc make the materials interesting. Fun, 
humour and sarcasm are often utilised. All 
these make periodicals attractive and instru- 


ctive. 


Periodicals are very useful sources of 
mass education. Irrespective of their type, 
general or specific, they have wide coverage, 
integrate old knowledge with new information, 
present interpreted knowledge, emphasise 
attractive presentation, and offer source of 
enrichment of knowledge and technique 
for both pupils and teachers. 


Dr 


Books 

Books have become very popular sources 
of mass communication, thanks to the develo- 
pment of printing technology. We have 
reached a stage in which it is difficult to find 
even a village without libraries and books. 
Home libraries are also becoming widely 


popular with the educated. 

But when viewed in the Indian context 
it is observed the books available and publish- 
edare not in proportion to the population 
growth. There are many languages in India 
in which the different branches of literature 
are yet to make an impact. In general, seten- 
tific literature, knowledge-books aud 
Children's literature are rather scant in many 
Indian languages. Books meant for the neo- 
literate are not many. But it is a sign of hope 
that the government and other agencies like 
the Language Institutes have given much 


attention to the publication of books, especi- 
ally those meant for utilization in education. 


What role do books play as mass media ? 


(i) Books are permanent and valuable 
source of information for study and refe- 
rence. They are, generally, written docu- 
ments of authentic information in different 
branches of knowledge. There are also 
books covering almost all branches of know- 
ledge; books like the encyclopaedias bring in 
all the relevant knowledge that people wish 
to acquire. Knowledge about the past and 
the present, the remote and the near, can all 
be easily found in books Books are gene- 
rally written in such a way as to make refe- 
rence easier. The chapter-wise titles, the 
author index, the subject index, etc. make 
it easy to locate the information required 
without reading the whole book. This adds 
to the feasibility in the use of books as 
sources of reference. 

(ii) Books enable readers to get the 
selective presentation, masterly treatment and 
sound opinion of experts in different fields. 
Books are generally written by one or more 
experts; not only theoretical aspects but 
also practical implications and applications 
may be “discussed in books. At the same 
time the treatment of the subject is likely to 
be simple and lucid. This helps the readers 
to get clear and comprehensive understand- 
ing without much difficulty. 

(iii) Classification and arrangement of 
books by content is easy. Unlike a periodi- 
cal which covers in the same issue a multipli- 
city of subjects, a book usually covers only 
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one subject. Even a layman can make a 
subject-wise classification of books without 
-much difficulty. When systematically classi- 
- fied and arranged books have high value as 
source of reference (as in a library). 
However, careful and purposeful selec- 
tion and intelligent use would be necessary to 
take the best advantage of books as sources 
of learning and knowledge. 


Books are popular sources of authen- 
tic information. But the Indian languages 
are yet to attain adequacy in the matter of 
books of different kinds useful in education. 


Books as source of education are im- 
portant in as much as they : 


— act as permanent source of reference: 

— enable readers to get masterly presen- 
tation of matter and expert opinions; 
and 


— are amenable for easy classification and 
arrangement. 


The Press 


à Daily papers and other periodicals are 
' popular and strong source of public opinion 
and mass communication. They have con- 
tributed substantially to political upheavals, 
social revolutions and cultural advance- 
ments. That autocratic countries do not 
generally allow freedom of the press itself 
bears ample testimony to the impact they 
have on the masses. There are different forms 
of such periodical publications but indepen- 
dent of form, they have become an essential 
part of our daily life. 


What is the importarce of the papers as 
mass media ? 


(i) They feed the public with the latest 
information. For most of the people the 
daily paper is the only source of news. 
Report on important events in any part of 
the world can be read in the next day’s 
papers. They also give wide coverage to 
regional news. 

(ii) They present news in an attractive 
way. The different newspapers have their 
own techniques of organizing and presenting 
news items. Along with news, pictures, 
photographs, cartoons, etc. are also 
used. Even the technique of editing would 
contribute to their elegance and effect. The 


result is that even listless news might attain 
life and colour. 


(iii) The press has conquered its bar- 
tiers, especially that of distance. With the 
help of the international network of press 
communication we can now get news 
even from the remotest inaccessible areas 
within no time; even radio photo can be 
presented. 


(iv) In addition to news, the papers 
publish survey reports, findings of studies, 
and sometimes feature article which educate 
the readers on a wide array of subjects. The 
comments, reviews opinions etc. that appear 
in the papers also help the readers to enrich 


their knowledge and shape their thinking on 
different subjects. 


(v) Newspapers are very effective 
agencies not only for expressing public opi- 
nion, but for shaping it as well. 
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The press is one of the most powerful 
means of mass communication in expressing 
and building up public opinion. 


They keep the public upto date on 
events and developments the world over and 
conscious of the community near and far. 

The papers also publish survey reports, 
findings of studies, articles, reviews of books, 
comments and opinions of readers, etc. 


Sound-motion films 


Motion picture is one of the significant 
and valuable contributions of modern science. 
They form such powerful and impressive 
media of mass communication that they have 
become part of the cultural life of modern 
society. They have established their import- 
ance in the area of education as well. 


What is the educational! contribution of 
films ? 

Motion pictures can present in a realistic 
and powerful way an event, an object, a 
structure or a process. Editing marked by 
purposeful. selection and highlighting, helps 
spectators to concentrate on key points and 
register them strongly. The three dimen- 
sional movies which are getting popular now 
may be still more useful, for, they can pre- 
sent things more effectively than the real 
things themselves. 

Motion films can bring the distant and 
the remote into the class-room. Important 
events in history, if dramatised and presented 
through movies, can make very effective 
teaching. 


Films, especially educational films 
and documentary films, can be made authori-- 
tative sources of information. Further, once 
brought to celluloid they can be played back 
again and again and thus gaps in the audio- 
visual learning can be filled without having 
to spend much time and effort. Again, tech- 
niques of close-ups, slow motion, high-speed, 
etc., enable us to present and observe things 
more meaningfully and effectively than the 
original situation itself. When a film is pro- 
jected at the normal speed, the action of many 
weeks can be seen in a matter of seconds. 
Sometimes “slow motion” permits close study 
of a process that would otherwise be 
unobservable to the human eye. ^ 

Another advantage of the film is the 
possibility of changing the magnitude of 
images. Microscopic things can be ‘subjected 
to observable magnifications. Similarly, ob- 
jects of high magnitude can be brought down 
to a size suitable for easy observation. In the 
same way many things that cannot be scen 
by the naked eye can be brought into the 
celluloid. Motion pictures can extend the 
limits of human vision by combining the 
characteristics of the microscope With those 
of the motion picture camera. i 


Motion pictures can record events as 
they happen or as they are enacted or pre- 
sented and make them available again for 
observation. They can present things with pur- 
poseful and appropriate selection, omission 
eraphasis, magnification, epitomization and 
such other effects making the presentation 
more. interesting and effective than real - 
Situations. 
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Motion pictures "bring the world to 
the classroom’’. They bring other people 
and other nations to the screen. They are 
not only educative but entertaining. 


-The Radio 

The radio has become a very impor- 
tant means of mass communication. There 
are about a hundred transmitting stations 
for the AIR which regularly transmit prog- 
rammes meant for entertainment and educa- 
tion. A very high percentage of our popula- 
tion is covered by radio broadcasts now. 

Apart from regular programme like 
music, drama, talks and news bulletins, most 
of the radio stations also broadcast educa- 
tional programmes meant solely for the world 
of learning and highly instructive program- 
mes meant for farmers, factory workers, 
villagers, etc. 

What is the role of radio as a medium of mass 
communication ? 

The radio presents the latest informa- 
tion. Events taking place miles away are 
brought within our walls in matters of 
seconds. Perhaps in India, radio is the one 
gadget now available which can spread mes- 
sages so quickly. Through this medium tea- 
chers, students, and the general public are 
educated in many respects. 

Radio programmes have wide coverage. 
There are items like music, drama, talks, 
discussions, lessons by experts, news bulletins, 
and reviews in the regular programmes which 
enrich the knowledge of the receivers. At 
the same time radio transmissions, especially 
short-wave transmissions, have wide cove- 


rage and reach large sections of the popula- 
tion. Thus it can also be used an effective tool 
in adult education and non-formal education. 

Radio programmes are usually pre- 
pared and presented by specialists or ex- 
perts. This is to the best advantage of the 
listeners. Since most of the programmes are 
transmitted in the living voice of the experts 
themselves, they motivate and inspire the 
listeners. 


How should the radio be used in the 
classroom ? 


Using radio as an instrument of mass 
communication and classroom teaching is 
definitely a welcome step. But indiscrimi- 
nate use of the radio will not bring any 
benefit. The programme selected for class- 
room instruction should bea suitable one. 
If it is a large class, radios with powerful 
speakers will be needed. The teacher should 
have secured advance notice of the radio 
programmes. The AJR stations usually send 
to schools in advance the time-table of edu- 
cational broadcasts. All necessary arrange- 
ments in this regard including the physical 
setting should be planned and made well in 
time. 

Motivating students for the radio pro- 
gramme is the responsibility of the teacher. 
Student interest can be aroused by telling 
them how they will benefit by the broad- 
casts. They should be told in advance what 
to listen to. Teachers may write the 
major teaching points of the programme on 
the blackboard. Whenever relevant maps, 
graphs or diagrams should be drawn to 
illustrate points during or immediately after 
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the broadcast. Though too much of these 
illustrations may distract attention, if carefully 
handled they are of much use to students in 
grasping ideas. 

Immediately after the broadcast the 
major points of the programmes should be 
discussed and the students should be encour- 
aged to participate in the discussion. Foliow- 
up work, if any, suggested in the programme 
should be undertaken. A test, oral or 
written, conducted immediately after the 
programme will enable the teacher to under- 
stand to what extent the programme was assi- 
milated and it was effective. 

In non-formal education also radio plays 
a vital role. One of the major advantages 
of radio is that even illiterate people can 
understand things from it. For the neolitera- 
tes too the radio programmes can be of much 
use. Broadcasts affect people's thoughts and 
attitudes. 

As most of our panchayats have their 
own radio receiving sets installed in different 
areas of their jurisdiction, it is possible 
to exploit the radio very effectively for 
mass communication. 


The radio, as an important mass medium 
transmits not only programmes and news for 
entertainment and information, but also 
specific educational programmes. The advant- 
ages of using radio for educational pro- 
grammes are : 


]. Radio can bring carefully planned 
learning experiences designed by 
good teachers and specialists into 


any classroom equipped with a 
receiver. 


2. Radiois inherently interesting and 
motivating and secures the active 
listening of learners. 


3. A well planned classroom radio 
lesson, that may consist not only in 
listening but also discussion and 
follow up is in itself a valuable 
educative experience for the 
participants. 


Television as a tool of mass communication 


Television is an electronic system of 
transmitting still and moving images with 
accompanying sound over wire or through 
space. The system employs equipments. 
that convert light and sound into electro- 
magnetic waves and reconvert them into 
visible light rays and audible sound. The 
most common type of transmission is open 
circuit television which is used by general, 
commercial or educational stations. In ed- 
ucational institutions closed circuit television 
may also be used. It limits distribution of 
an image and sound to receivers directly 
connected to the origination point by coaxial , 
cable. TV adds the strength of moving visual 
images to what the radio brings in. 


What are the potentials of television for 
education ? 

It offers a means for providing a common 
base of experience for all who see a given 
programme at the same time. It brings to 
the classroom people, places, processes and 
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events that cannot otherwise be seen. Live 

. television—the launching of a space vehicle, 
the address of the Prime Minister, the 
final game of a World Series or a total solar 
eclipse—adds the dimension of immediacy 
‘of events. "The pre-conditioned learner comes 
to school as a confirmed TV consumer. The 
use of TV can capitalize on this acceptance 
and help him to become an increasingly criti- 
cal viewer. The reality and concreteness of 
the visual image add to the strength of TV 
As teachers use television, many would learn 
new techniques and ideas from the tele- 
vision teacher. The widespread use of video- 
tape now permits programmes to be recor- 
ded and used (repeatedly, if necessary) when 
they are most appropriate. 


What are the limitations of television for 
education ? 


One of the primary problems of broad- 
cast TV isscheduling. Ifa teacher does not 
use a programme when it is telecast, it is 
lost. Students may have difficulty in seeing 
detailed images in large rooms. 

- The very familiarity of TV sometimes 
contributes to habits of inattentiveness and 
passivity. Television influences the tele- 


viewers directly. 


To minimize the disadvantages of TV 
teachers have to motivate the pupils and 
prepare them for maximizing the educational 
benefit. Discussion and other follow up 
activities would enhance such benefits, 


Review questions 


1. In what way do periodicals help the 
process of education ? 

2. How are books important in the 
educative process ? 


3. Identify the roles newspapers play 
as powerful mass media. 

4. Identify the advantages of motion 
pictures as mass media in education. 


5. Identify steps you will take as a 
teacher to maximize the educational 
benefits of motion pictures/radio/ 
TV. 

6. Identify the advantages of educa- 
tional broadcasts. 

7. How can television, as mass medi- 
um, help the cause of education ? 

8. Suggest ways to minimize the limita- 


tions of television as a mass 
medium. 
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